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Diamond and Enamel 


Diamond and Enamel 
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THE BRITISH POWER BOAT CO., LTD. 
Hythe ° Southampton : England 


Telephone: Hythe. Southampton 201 (10 lines). Telegrams: COCMHI Hythe, Southampton. 


Chairman 
Hubert Scott-Paine 


Designers and Constructors of High-Speed Motor Craft for 
Attack. Defence, Training and Service. Contractors to the, 
Admiralty, War Office. Air Ministry, Dominion, Colonial and 


Foreign Governments. 








7, FERRY ROAD, TOPSHAM. The House of Sir William Follett, born 1798, 
famous Attorney-General who, being paralysed, addressed the House 
of Commons from a high chair. 





Yet another famous number with smokers is Player's 


No. 3—that well-known cigarette of delightful | 


mellowness and excellent flavour, distinguished 


for the finer quality of its selected leaf. 
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Builders of Britain’s Warships 
for over 200 years 


Destroyers, Motor Torpedo Boats, and other 
Warships, Passenger Vessels, Yachts, High- 
speed Craft, Lifeboats, Firefloats, Launches, 
and other Small Craft, Land and Marine 
Boilers and Oil Fuel Installations. 


SAMUEL WHITE | 


J. SAMUEL WHITE & CO., LTD., | 
Shipbuilders & Engineers 


COWES LONDON LIVERPOOL | 
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GRACEFUL YET FORMIDABLE. 
LIKE THE SIBERIAN TIGER 
POWERFUL.STRONG AND 
UNCHALLENGED IN ITS DOMAIN. 
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N. A. A. F. I. 
SERVES THE SERVICES 


It is registered under the Companies Acts as an Association 
not trading for profit; it belongs to and is controlled by the 
Services, and aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surpluses arising from its trading are available for the 
benefit of its only customers—the personnel of— 


H.M. Fighting Forces. 


Temporary Headquarters:— 
RUXLEY TOWERS, CLAYGATE, ESHER, SURREY. Tel: Esher 2121 
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Carlisle & Gregson 


(SEMMY’S) Ltd. 
(Established over 50 Years) 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8 
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STAFF COLLEGES, PROMOTION, 
All SERVICES Entrance Examinations 
: and UNIVERSITIES. 








Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone: Western 1287. 
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ALWAYS ON DUTY WITH THE R.A.F 


st ae STEEL 
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FIRTH -VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS SHEFFIELD. 






















Worip's Most PoweERFUL - 
Semi- AUTOMATIC 


AND EXTREMELY ACCURATE AT ALL RANGES 





Kitte Type R Military 
Bayonet—Sword type (Dagger type 
optional). 






Rifle Type V Military 
Bayonet—Dagger type (Sword type 
optional). 


High Powered Ammunition 
All Johnson “ Automatics” function 
with 38,000 to 68,000 pounds per square 
inch explosive pressure. 
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SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE. CALIBER:  .30-'06 (M1) or any other military caliber 
ACTION: Johnson short-recoil, FIRE CYCLE: 1/10 second. MAGAZINE CAPACITY : 
TYPE R: 10-shot built-in rotary feed. Can be loaded instantly at any time with cartridges 
singly or in clips with bolt opened or closed and regardless of whether magazine is wholly or 
partiallyempty. TYPE V: 5- or 10-shot vertical feed detachable box. WEIGHT: 9.5 pounds. 
BAYONETS: SWORD TYPE—a powerful, instantly detachable hand weapon ruggedly mounted 
at head of barrel sleeve—24-inch over-all length, 20-inch T-shaped blade extending 
1l inches beyond muzzle—its broadly distributed weight of 9/10-pound gives excellent balance. 
DAGGER TYPE—a lightweight, strong, powerful weapon with 8-inch T-shaped blade mounted 
at muzzle ; WEIGHT: 1/2-pound. Accuracy and automatic functioning not impaired with 
Sword or Dagger Bayonet attached. 


MILITARY TRAINING Ease of handling, simplicity, and similarity of Johnson mechanisms 


enable quicker training of machine gunners and riflemen. 


MAINTENANCE, FIELD STRIPPING: Quick- simple—only 12 basic parts—no tools 
required for rifles or machine guns. BARRELS: Instantly removable; also instantly inter- 
changeable between Johnson rifles and machine guns. LUBRICATION: Not dependent on 
lubricants for functioning. CONSTRUCTION: Built to withstand long wear and severe 
abuse. Reliable, simple, rugged, and excellently balanced. ‘ 





Light Machine Gun Type V Military 


LIGHT MACHINE GUN. CALIBER: .30-’06 (M1) or any other military caliber. ACTION: 
Johnson short-recoilh WEIGHT: 12 pounds. CYCLIC RATE VARIABLE: 300 to 1,000 
rounds per minute. MAGAZINE CAPACITY: TYPE V: 10-, 15-, or 20-shot vertical feed 
detachable box. TYPE R: 30-, 40-, or 50-shot built-in rotary feed, clip loaded (Springfield-type 
clip). ACCURACY: No climb—can be accurately aimed and controlled as a shoulder weapon. 


CANADIAN AUTOMATIC ARMS COMPANY LTD. 
414 ST: JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Licensee of Johnson Automatics, Inc., Boston, Mass. and New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 











SIMPLE, RIGID, COMPACT 
Taper roller front main 
bearings with ‘oilite” or self- 
aligning ball bearings for rear 
bearings according to size 
Body of heat treated Nickel 
Chrome steel. Centre _ itself 
is of high quality heat treated 
Carbon steel Adequate 
provision for lubrication 
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The Royal United 
Service Institution can 
undertake Repairs to 
Regimental Colours, 
Standards, Banners, 
etc., by skilled workers 
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ESTIMATES AND Wine Merchants Specialising in Service 
toNaval Military and Air Force Messes 
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THE SOCIETY FOR NAUTICAL RESEARCH 


(Founded 1910) 


Patron : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G., K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY : 


To encourage research into nautical antiquities, into matters relating to seafaring 
and ship-building in all ages and among all nations, into the language and customs of 
the sea, and into other subjects of nautical interest. 


The Society has erected a Monument to the Van de Veldes in St. James’s, Piccadilly; 
raised £107,000 to save Nelson’s Flagship and has superintended the restoration of 
H.M.S. “VICTORY” to her appearance at Trafalgar; paved the way to tlie establish- 
ment of a National Maritime sone at Greenwich and a Victory Museum at Ports- 
mouth; organised Exhibitions of Nelson Relics and Naval Prints, etc., at the Guildhall, 
Whitechapel, Plymouth, Birkenhead and Hull; and issued sundry periodical publica- 
tions dealing with Nautical Archzology, including a cheap set of official plans (ten 
in number) for building a model of H.M.S. “Victory.” 

The annual subscription of one guinea entitles members to receive admission tickets 
to H.M.S. “Victory,” “The Mariner’s Mirror” (an illustrated quarterly journal of over 
100 pages), the Annual Report (100-200 pp. illustrated); to attend the Annual Meetings, 
which have been held at the Royal United Service Institution, Trinity House and the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and the Annual Lectures which have been held at 
the Fishmongers’, Clothworkers’, Salters’ and Drapers’ Halls and have dealt with 
“The Great Harry,” Primitive Craft, Samuel Pepys, Coastal Craft, Harrison’s Time- 
keepers, and Flags in Marine Art. 


For particulars of membership apply to— 
THE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH, 8.E.10 


























NYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, THORNYCROFT HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.| 


JOHN |. THOR 
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SHIPBUILDERS, ENGINEERS, 
ARMAMENT AND 
AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS 


WARSHIPS AND ARMAMENTS OF 
ALL TYPES. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AIRCRAFT. 
MAIL AND PASSENGER STEAMERS. 
MARINE OIL ENGINES. 
STEAM TURBINES. 
FLOATING DOCKS AND CRANES. 
CROSS CHANNEL CRAFT, ETC. 


SHIP REPAIRS AND 
RECONDITIONING 


Head Office: 
VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, LONDON, 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Full particulars of Membership with alternative forms for Bankers’ Orders can 
be obtained on application to ‘‘ The Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1.”’ 

Commissioned Officers of aii H.M. fighting Services, including those of the 
Dominions, Colonies and India, and Midshipmen and equivalent ranks of the Royal 
Navy, Dominion Navies, Royal Naval Reserve and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, 
are eligible for membership without proposal or ballot. 

Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets are eligible on the recommendation of 
their Commanding Officers. 

Gentlemen enrolled in establishments which imply that they will be given com- 
missions in time of national emergency are eligible for membership by ballot of 
the Council. 

An Officers’ Mess may subscribe to the JouRNAL, but is mot eligible for 
membership. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


+. ANNUAL MEMBERS.—Subscription {1 5s. od., payable on joining and on Ist 
January yearly. (Note.—The Entrance Fee has been temporarily suspended). 
LIFE MEMBERS.— 
(a) £20 os. od., payable in one sum or ; 
(b) £21 os. od., payable in four instalments of Five Guineas, the first on 
joining, the others on Ist January of each succeeding year. 

The above rates of subscription entitle Members to the loan of four volumes at 
a time from the Library, provided they are at Home or at those stations abroad 
where arrangements exist for forwarding books. 

It is important that Officers joining should furnish full and clear particulars ot 
their Name, Rank, Ship, Regiment or R.A.F. Squadron, etc., and the address to 
which they wish their JOURNALS sent. 

Officers of the Indian, Dominion and Colonial Naval, Military, and Air Forces 
temporarily in the United Kingdom may become members for a period of six months - 
on payment of Ten Shillings and Sixpence, or One Guinea for twelve months. 
The additional subscription to the Lending Library is Five Shillings for six months. 


THE INSTITUTION 


The Royal United Service Institution is situated just below the War Office in 
Whitehall. It has the best professional Library in the United Kingdom. The 
Reading and Smoking Rooms are provided with the leading papers, periodicals 
and writing materials. 

The Institution is open daily from 10 a.m, to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. 

THE JOURNAL 


The R.U.S.I. JourNAL is published quarterly and sent post free to Members in 
any part of the world. Copies may be purchased by non-members, price 7s. 6d. 


THE MUSEUM 
The R.U.S. Museum is closed for the duration of the War. 


THE THEATRE 


The Lecture Theatre is at present devoted to a Special Exhibition representing 


«« The Fighting Services in the Present War”’. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 
COUNCIL 


November, 1940. 


Elected Members 
Lieut.-General J. H. Marshall-Cornwall, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., has resigned 
from the Council on being appointed to a new Command. 


Ex-Officio Members 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles F. A. Portal, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., has succeeded 
Air Chief Marshal Sir C. L. N. Newall, G.C.B., O.M., C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., on 
taking up the appointment of Chief of the Air Staff. 





New Members 
The following officers joined the Institution during the period 31st July to 
30th November :— 
ROYAL NAVY 

Lieutenant-Commander John Howson, R.N. 

Commander R. S. Wellby, D.S.O., R.N. 

Paymaster Lieutenant-Commander J. H. P. Clover, R.N. 

Lieutenant M. H. Lethbridge, R.N. 


ARMY 
2nd Lieutenant M. R. Burrows, Royal Artillery. 
Major R. S. Mort, Royal Australian Artillery. ~, 
2nd Lieutenant R. F. Irwin, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant J. F. Waterfield, Royal Army Service Corps. 
Major C. L. Prichard, Royal Artillery. 
2nd Lieutenant R. E. R. Smallwood, The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Captain J. S, Crill, 11th (Royal Militia Island of Jersey) Battn., The Hamp- 
shire Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant R. M. Collins, 67th S.L. Regiment, R.A. 
2nd Lieutenant P. G. Frank, 75th (Middx.)S.L. Regiment, R.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Pewsey, Royal Army Pay Corps. 
Captain L, J. Carver, The Cheshire Regiment. 

ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Pilot Officer The Marquis de Amodio, R.A.F.V.R. 
Flight-Lieutenant H. S. I. Pearson, R.A.F.V.R. 
Squadron-Leader M, M. Kaye, R.A.F. 


Trench Gascoigne Prize 
The following essays have been received :— 
‘“‘ Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose.”’ 
“‘ Stanislaus.” 
LIBRARY 
Hours of Opening 
The Library is open on Week Days from 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., except Saturdays, 
when it is closed at Noon. 
: JOURNAL 
The Service Departments have signified that they will continue to give facilities 
for the publication of the R.U.S.I. JournaL, and serving officers are invited to 
offer suitable contributions. 
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Matter which might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely 
eliminated ; but there is still ample scope for professional articles relating to 
former campaigns, especially the War 1914-18, which might contain useful lessons 
at the present time; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military 
and Air Force history, customs and traditions. 















CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JouRNALS. 
Such notifications should be received by the roth of the month preceding 
publication ; i.e., by 1oth January, April, July and October. 
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War Exhibits 

Members and others interested in the R.U.S.I. Museum are asked to keep a 
look out“for relics of the present war of very special interest and to arrange for 
them to be preserved in a place of safety pending the Museum being re-opened. 

Considerations of space will inevitably preclude the acceptance of more than a 
limited number of small articles ; but the Council desire to ensure that the Museum 
shall continue to represent the greatest achievements of the Services, their com- 
manders, officers and men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special distinction 
will in future, as in the past, be particularly acceptable. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Christmas Cards specially designed for Members of the Institution are now on 
sale. This year’s card has a coloured reproduction on the outside of a ‘‘ Grand 
Military Feast ’’ which was held in honour of Queen Victoria’s Coronation, July, 
1838, and inside the Institution’s crest and seasonable greetings. The price, 
including envelopes, is 6s. a dozen, post free. 

The alternative card which is available is a repeat of one previously supplied, 
having the Institution’s crest in gold on the outside and a reproduction in sepia of 
the exterior of the Banqueting House inside. The price, including envelopes, is 
4s. a dozen, post free. 

Members are requested to make early application for the number of cards they 
require, stating which design, and enclosing the requisite remittance with their order. 





WAR DIARY 

The War Diary, which has been appearing each quarter in the JOURNAL, is being 
republished in Volume form. 

Volume I, covering the first year of the War—from 3rd September, 1939, to 
31st August, 1940—and containing a map showing the ‘‘ Operations of the B.E.F. 
in Belgium and Northern France, May, 1940,’’ will be ready shortly. 

A limited number of copies are being bound in stiff paper cover : -price 2s. 6d. ; 
packing and postage 4d. Orders for these can be received now. 

Arrangements are also being. made to reprint a large number of extra copies 
suitable for better binding with future volumes of the Diary. 
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MEETING TO COMMEMORATE THE CENTENARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF ADMIRAL ALFRED THAYER 
MAHAN, U.S.N.3 


On Friday, 27th September, 1940, at 3 p.m. 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM E. GoopDENoUGH, G.C.B., 
M.V.O., in the Chair. 


r [er CHAIRMAN : We are here to commemorate the centenary 
of the birth of a great American ‘historian: one to whom all 
English-speaking countries, and many others too, owe a great 

deal. In the ordinary course of events more elaborate arrangements 

would have been made to commemorate such a man, but at this time 

many of our brother officers are practising his precepts, so we are a 

comparatively small gathering. 


Such remarks as I have to offer I will reserve to the end of the 
meeting. My business is to introduce to you three speakers ; first 
Admiral Ghormley—a brother officer of Admiral Mahan’s ; then Lord 
Chatfield ; and the third speaker in proper sequence will be an historian 
from Cambridge, Professor Walker. 


REAR-ADMIRAL ROBERT L. GHORMLEY: As a naval officer of the 
United States of America, I feel deeply grateful for the honour which 
you pay to the memory of Admiral Mahan on this one hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. It is particularly thoughtful and gracious of 
you to pause in the busy prosecution of a war to render this tribute to 
his memory. The clouds of war blind men to many of the common 
courtesies of man to man. The stolidity of bombed civilians—men, 
women and children, the consuming flames which lick the skies above 
churches and hospitals, the deafening explosions of bombs reverberating 





ne Admiral Mahan was born at West Point, the great American Military College, 
on 27th September, 1840. 
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through the streets of cities—all these generate bitter hatred which 
might easily eclipse the finer emotions of the men of a nation in the 
throes of modern war. It is heartening, therefore, to know that here 
you still take occasion to do homage to an American naval officer whom 
you acclaimed half a century ago, when to-day new heroes are being 
made in England who win your admiration and gratitude for their 
stalwart actions in the defence of all that you hold dear. 


This American did not fight for England. He was not born in 
England. But he was interested in England, and England was interested 
inhim. In the appreciation of sea-power our great naval historian and 
you had a common bond. Admiral Mahan did not give to you and the 
world an entirely new concept of sea-power. For many years this 
nation had, by being strong on the sea, protected and extended its 
bounds of Empire. Admiral Mahan did not discover’ previously 
unknown facts in history. What he did do was to marshal in precise 
order those events which clearly demonstrated that sea-power was the 
_ determining factor in the destinies of nations. 


It has been said that the British are a bigoted race. It is a matter 
of record that, in the recognition of the genius of Mahan, you were not 
prejudiced by the fact that he was not an Englishman, but without 
hesitation you accepted him as an authority on naval strategy. You 
were, in fact, among the first to acclaim him. Oxford and Cambridge 
conferred honorary degrees upon him before he received similar honours 
in his native land. When he visited this country in command of the 
U.S.S. “ Chicago” during 1893-95, you accorded him a notable recep- 
tion. Nor was Admiral Mahan prejudiced in his estimate of you. His 
writings abound in appreciation of the power of the British Navy. He 
saw in Anglo-American naval supremacy the greatest hope of peace. 
To the people of the United States he pointed out that “ in the horoscope 
of every nation there usually is one other Power accordant relations with 
which are of primary importance.’’ That place in the horoscope of 
the United States he assigned to England. 


Admiral Mahan was a student of history during his entire naval 
career. But it was not until they heard his lectures at the Naval War 
College that even his fellow officers recognized in the inveterate student 
the signs of genius. None was more surprised than Mahan at the 
world-wide demand for his ideas. His primary aim had been to drive 
home an appreciation of the role of sea-power as he had seen it and to 
arouse in his fellow officers and countrymen a proper interest in their 
maritime responsibilities. In the many volumes which came from his 
pen this motivating idea stands out. He urged his fellow officers and 
countrymen to weigh their policies and then support a broad continuing 
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naval programme which would guarantee those policies, making annual 
adjustments as the international situation dictated. 


To-day Mahan’s dream in regard to the United States is coming true. 
The Congress of the United States has authorized the building of the 
greatest Navy of all time, on the sea, over the sea, and under the sea. 
It has not only authorized but appropriated funds with which to proceed 
expeditiously with the construction of this Navy deemed necessary for 
national security in both oceans. There are those who will contend 
that, because of the time lag between the will to act and the action of a 
democracy, it will be impossible to accomplish this great task for years 
tocome. It is quite true that ships, planes and bases cannot be legislated 
into existence. They must be built, and their building requires time. 
But for those who are sceptical the following facts are noteworthy. 


On the 9th September, the Navy Department, as a result of advanced 
planning, was able to allocate and award contracts for 201 naval vessels 
at a cost of over three and a third billions of dollars. Two hundred were 
combatant ships (7 battleships, 8 aircraft carriers, 27 cruisers, 115 
destroyers and 43 submarines). With the 358 combatant ships in 
service and the 130 already under construction, this makes a grand 
total of 688 United States combatant naval vessels built, building and 
to be laid down within the next six months. To expedite this programme 
contracts totalling over thirty millions of dollars are being awarded for 
expansion of private and naval establishments charged with meeting 
the new ship and aircraft construction programme. Three days after 
the 201 ships were allocated and contracted for, plans were announced 
for a forty million dollar plant expansion programme to produce heavy 
forgings and armour plate. It is estimated that the ship and aircraft 
programme will take about five years to complete. This means that 
for the next five years an average of one warship will be added to the 
United States Navy every five days. Our naval air strength will 
concurrently be increased to 15,000 planes and chains of strategically 
located naval air bases in both oceans are already under construction. 
We naturally desire that these ships and planes shall be the best that 
can be built. We intend to incorporate in them every possible structural 
and scientific advance developed in the laboratory of the present war. 
In this you are giving us invaluable assistance. We appreciate it now, 
and future generations will also appreciate your generosity. 


History bears eloquent prgof of the good neighbour philosophy of 
the people of the United States. They do not build this great Navy for 
conquest. They do build it, however, to avoid the sad fate of unpre- 
paredness which has throughout the ages been the lot of those nations 
that could not or would not adjust their military, naval and air strength 
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through the streets of cities—all these generate bitter hatred which 
might easily eclipse the finer emotions of the men of a nation in the 
throes of modern war. It is heartening, therefore, to know that here 
you still take occasion to do homage to an American naval officer whom 
you acclaimed half a century ago, when to-day new heroes are being 
made in England who win your admiration and gratitude for their 
stalwart actions in the defence of all that you hold dear. 


This American did not fight for England. He was not born in 
England. But he was interested in England, and England was interested 
inhim. In the appreciation of sea-power our great naval historian and 
you had acommon bond. Admiral Mahan did not give to you and the 
world an entirely new concept of sea-power. For many years this 
nation had, by being strong on the sea, protected and extended its 
bounds of Empire. Admiral Mahan did not discover’ previously 
unknown facts in history. What he did do was to marshal in precise 
order those events which clearly demonstrated that sea-power was the 
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It has been said that the British are a bigoted race. It is a matter 
of record that, in the recognition of the genius of Mahan, you were not 
prejudiced by the fact that he was not an Englishman, but without 
hesitation you accepted him as an authority on naval strategy. You 
were, in fact, among the first to acclaim him. Oxford and Cambridge 
conferred honorary degrees upon him before he received similar honours 
in his native land. When he visited this country in command of the 
U.S.S. “ Chicago ” during 1893-95, you accorded him a notable recep- 
tion. Nor was Admiral Mahan prejudiced in his estimate of you. His 
writings abound in appreciation of the power of the British Navy. He 
saw in Anglo-American naval supremacy the greatest hope of peace. 
To the people of the United States he pointed out that “ in the horoscope 
of every nation there usually is one other Power accordant relations with 
which are of primary importance.” That place in the horoscope of 
the United States he assigned to England. 


Admiral Mahan was a student of history during his entire naval 
career. But it was not until they heard his lectures at the Naval War 
College that even his fellow officers recognized in the inveterate student 
the signs of genius. None was more surprised than Mahan at the 
world-wide demand for his ideas. His primary aim had been to drive 
home an appreciation of the role of sea-power as he had seen it and to 
arouse in his fellow officers and countrymen a proper interest in their 
maritime responsibilities. In the many volumes which came from his 
pen this motivating idea stands out. He urged his fellow officers and 
countrymen to weigh their policies and then support a broad continuing 
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naval programme which would guarantee those policies, making annual 
adjustments as the international situation dictated. 


To-day Mahan’s dream in regard to the United States is coming true. 
The Congress of the United States has authorized the building of the 
greatest Navy of all time, on the sea, over the sea, and under the sea. 
It has not only authorized but appropriated funds with which to proceed 
expeditiously with the construction of this Navy deemed necessary for 
national security in both oceans. There are those who will contend 
that, because of the time lag between the will to act and the action of a 
democracy, it will be impossible to accomplish this great task for years 
tocome. It is quite true that ships, planes and bases cannot be legislated 
into existence. They must be built, and their building requires time. 
But for those who are sceptical the following facts are noteworthy. 


On the 9th September, the Navy Department, as a result of advanced 
planning, was able to allocate and award contracts for 201 naval vessels 
at a cost of over three and a third billions of dollars. Two hundred were 
combatant ships (7 battleships, 8 aircraft carriers, 27 cruisers, 115 
destroyers and 43 submarines). With the 358 combatant ships in 
service and the 130 already under construction, this makes a grand 
total of 688. United States combatant naval vessels built, building and 
to be laid down within the next six months. To expedite this programme 
contracts totalling over thirty millions of dollars are being awarded for 
expansion of private and naval establishments charged with meeting 
the new ship and aircraft construction programme. Three days after 
the 201 ships were allocated and contracted for, plans were announced 
for a forty million dollar plant expansion programme to produce heavy 
forgings and armour plate. It is estimated that the ship and aircraft 
programme will take about five years to complete. This means that 
for the next five years an average of one warship will be added to the 
United States Navy every five days. Our naval air strength will 
concurrently be increased to 15,000 planes and chains of strategically 
located naval air bases in both oceans are already under construction. 
We naturally desire that these ships and planes shall be the best that 
can be built. We intend to incorporate in them every possible structural 
and scientific advance developed in the laboratory of the present war. 
In this you are giving us invaluable assistance. We appreciate it now, 
and future generations will also appreciate your generosity. 


History bears eloquent prgof of the good neighbour philosophy of 
the people of the United States. They do not build this great Navy for 
conquest. They do build it, however, to avoid the sad fate of unpre- 
paredness which has throughout the ages been the lot of those nations 
that could not or would not adjust their military, naval and air strength 
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to meet changes in world conditions. They build it in the knowledge 
that Mahan was right in assigning to naval power the important role 
in the realistic drama of the destinies of nations. 


When Mahan made his able analyses of the conclusive battles of the 
world on land and sea, there was no air-power. At the moment war is 
around us—a war of land, sea and air forces ; a war of economics; a 
war for the continuation of freedom and civilization. A burning 
question in the minds of many is whether or not sea-power will give 
way to air-power. In my opinion it will not. Sea-power will be 
influenced by air-power, but it will not be supplanted thereby. It is 
unfortunate that we cannot have this important factor of modern 
warfare evaluated by the great master of strategy, Admiral Mahan. 

To-day civilization, as we know it, is in the crucible of change, and 
the flames of war are heating it to the melting point. We fervently 
hope that it will emerge a better civilization ; one tempered and cleansed 
of much of the greed which breeds war. But until a better and brighter 
day has dawned those peoples who have precious heritages to preserve 
will do well to remember and heed the teachings of the man we honour 
to-day, Rear-Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD CHATFIELD, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O., D.C.L.: It is a great pleasure to me to take part with Admiral 
Ghormley, representing as we do the two greatest Navies and the most 
friendly Navies in the world, in this commemoration of the great naval 
historian and writer, Admiral Mahan. As our Chairman has said, the 
gathering is small, but we live in stirring times and we must cut our 
coat accordingly. It is a commemoration, however, which I can assure 
Admiral Ghormley will be most deeply appreciated by my brother 
officers of the Royal Navy. 


Admiral Mahan started to write his books very shortly after I and 
many others who are here to-day joined His Majesty’s Navy and went 
to sea. It was a time when not only was the material of the Navy 
being transformed but the minds of its personnel. The great construc- 
tors and engineers of the day were reaching forward to see what they 
could derive from the scientific influence of the age, and they were 
altering our ships and their equipment as rapidly as they could. The 
task of dealing with this material modernization fell mainly on the 
younger officers. It was they who had to be trained to understand the 
modern equipment, to use it and to maintain it. The great Flag 
Officers of the day largely stood aloof. Theirs was the realm of strategy 
and tactics ; that was their personal responsibility. Alone they stood 
on the bridge, as their forefathers had done. The younger officer 


supposed that somehow he would pick it all up as he went along in his | 
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career and one day become a tactician and a strategist himself. But 
the great changes that were being made showed that the battles of the 
future were not going to be of the old simple type of ship-of-the-line 
against ship-of-the-line, and frigate against frigate. The complexity 
of naval material was affecting not only the ships themselves but their 
types and the composition of the fleets which the Flag Officers had to 
handle. So the tactician had to join hands with the technician. He 
had to find out what the new weapons could do, what modern ships were 
capable of tactically and how their new features were going to affect 
strategy. So the younger officers of the Navy found themselves drawn 
into consultation in the realm of tactical thought and here they found 
themselves in a quandary. It was a time when there was no War 
College or Staff College to provide an easy road to learning the art of 
war and the higher sides of the naval profession. He who wanted to 
study those things had to seek for himself, to try to find instruction 
where he could, and he found it most difficult to unearth. It is not 
every young officer who wants to study strategy. . You will remember 
that it was Admiral Mahan who quoted Collingwood as saying that 
Nelson was no great technician, no great ship-handler ; his mind, said 
Collingwood, reached out when he was young to higher things and he 
aimed: throughout his life to develop the qualities of a great sea 
commander. 


In the early ‘nineties Admiral Mahan’s great writings began to come 
to hand. Some here may remember how eagerly we scanned those 
pages in which the gifted and impartial United States naval officer 
illustrated in fascinating form the deeds of the great sea captains of the 
past, including our own immortal seamen of whom he wrote with an 
affection as if they were hisown. What had been up to that time hardly 
more than a tradition, a rather nebulous memory of great deeds, became 
a fully authenticated story, the lessons learned clearly explained. The 
modern Englishman could once more reassure himself not only as to the 
basis of his national life and his Empire but also as to all that sea-power 
meant to him. What the sailor instinctively knew but could not 
explain to the lay mind the civilian could now not only read but clearly 
understand, 


In tactics, Mahan taught the value of training. He taught what 
could be done with a well-drilled and well-handled fleet ; that good men 
in poor ships were better than poor men in good ships. He emphasized 
the factors which influence tactics; the importance of acquiring a 
position from which to attack; the fate of the timid. Above all, he 
taught the value of reading history, not merely to interest oneself in it, 
but to unearth accurately the lessons which show how the leaders of the 
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past obtained their successes. In the realm of strategy he explained 
the difference between naval and military strategy. He pointed out 
how quietly and almost unnoticed the immense pressure. of sea-power 
acts. He taught the importance of enterprise and of seeking to attack 
the enemy in such a way that his fleet is forced to come out. He taught 
the value of colonies and naval bases, acquired not only in war but in 
peace as a means of potentially strengthening a country’s sea-power. 


Mahan’s writings are remarkable for their deep insight, their definite 
conclusions. He wrote not only with the mind of a historian but with 
the spirit of a seaman. The world reacted to those writings. They 
had a profound effect, and the maritime Powers looked once more to 
their naval programmes. We also learned a lesson ; let us hope that we 
shall never forget it or run after strange gods. Yet after the last war 
England almost seemed to forget all that had passed and all that she had 
learned. 

Let me conclude my remarks with a short story not altogether 
irrelevant to the occasion. After sharing with many colleagues, 
including the present First Sea Lord, two decades, first of struggling to 
keep the Navy and then of struggling to rebuild it, I was made a Cabinet 
Minister. I was informed by the Keeper of the Cabinet Library that 
I was expected, as a new Cabinet Minister, to present a book to the 
Library. Will you be surprised to hear that I presented The Influence 
of Sea-Power upon History ?. I wrote on the flyleaf ‘ Lest we forget.”’ 
Perhaps at some distant date some aged statesman, some powerful 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or some overburdened: Prime Minister, 
will be wandering round that Library and in the corner of a shelf see 
the dusty volume, and he may take it down to see who it was who 
presented such a book to the councils of British statesmen. If he turns 
to the flyleaf to see who it was, he will see those three words, ‘‘ Lest we 
forget.’’ They may strike a distant chord in his mind and perhaps he 
will even read the book. 

ProFessor E. A. WALKER (Vere Harmsworth Professor of Imperial 
and Naval History, Cambridge University): I take it as a great 
compliment that I am asked to speak this afternoon, for lam alandsman, 
more qualified perhaps to speak on the general history of the British 
Empire than upon specifically naval history. ‘ But if naval history be 
interpreted to mean, as Admiral Mahan made us understand it, the 
study of sea-power, I can speak with a better courage, for no one can 
consider the history of the British Empire, the Empire of sea-ways, 
without bearing constantly in mind the Navy and Mercantile Marine 
that have made all that possible. 


The fact that we can take for granted nowadays this connection 
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between sea-power and the extension of British rule and, still more, 
settlement overseas, is due primarily to two books that were published 
about fifty years ago, one by an Englishman and the other by the great 
American whose centenary we are commemorating this afternoon. 
Sir John Seeley’s Expansion of England discovered the British Empire 
as a subject worthy of study alongside the classical or purely English 
historical studies of his time, and he also showed how much the Empire 
owed for its being and continuation to the fact that Great Britain is an 
island possessed of a world-wide trade. In the year of Seeley’s Expansion 
of England (1883) Mahan published a modest collection of essays entitled 
The Navy—that is, the Federal Navy—in the Civil War. Seven years 
later, early in 1890, when he was nearly fifty years of age and ex- 
President of the Naval War College at Newport, he leaped into fame 
by publishing his Influence of Sea-Power upon History, 1660-1783, an 
epoch-making book. Possibly Mahan went too far when suggesting 
that maritime affairs were paramount, that they predominated over 
everything else in political and economic history. Be that as it may, 
he was profoundly right in insisting that this enormously important 
factor of sea-power had hitherto been neglected and even misunderstood. 
He set himself to re-write and re-state a vital period of history from the 
point of view of sea-power. y 


There can be no doubt about the earlier neglect. When Mahan 
began to write there were records of maritime discovery in plenty— 
histories of navies, campaigns and battles headed by William James’s 
Naval History of Great Britain, and technical naval works in abundance ; 
but very little had been written upon sea-power as such since the days 
of Thucydides. Mahan set himself to make clear to historians,-to the 
public and also to politicians what ships, armed and unarmed, had 
meant and might mean to them, taking as his main field of work the 
period of predominance of the three-decker battleship and the frigate 
from 1660 to the eve of the coming of steam. 


Mahan’s first great book was soon followed by The Influence of Sea- 
Power upon the French Revolution and Empire; then, having paid 
tribute to Admiral Farragut, in a biography, as the most notable 
American exponent of sea-power, and helped William Laird Clowes with 
his great history, The Royal Navy, Mahan published his Life of Lord 
Nelson, the sub-title of the book being “‘ The Embodiment of the Sea- 
Power of Great Britain.’’ Much later in life he added his Sea-Power and 
Its Relations to the War of 1812, and The Major Operations of the Navies 
in the American War of Independence. Mahan wrote much else—essays, 
reminiscences and religious experiences. His Interest of America in 
Sea-Power was the outcome of his service on the Board of Naval 
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Strategy during the war with Spain in 1898, when the United States 
were at last reaching out overseas to the Caribbean, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. His visit to the Hague as a delegate to the first Peace 
Conference convinced him that the United States must have an adequate 
navy. All these experiences he summed up in 1900 in his Lessons of the 
Spanish War, The Problem of Asia and, greatly daring, The Story of the 
War in South Africa, which he saw rightly as essentially an exercise of 
sea-power six thousand miles from the base in the face of jealous 
neighbours. After all, Joseph Chamberlain at that time once exclaimed 
to Lord Milner: ‘“‘ Fortunately we can count upon the Navy!” 


Mahan’s growing interest in the international relations into which 
his country was being drawn during the Roosevelt and Taft administra- 
tions and his abiding interest in the subject of sea-power were reflected 
in several volumes in his later life. Both interests were run together in 
what,was almost his last book, Armaments and Arbitration, or the Place 
of Force in the International Relations of States. His main argument 
was that, Sovereign States being what they are, they will always resort 
to force in the last event, however closely they may bind themselves to 
more peaceful courses in non-essential matters. It was a book which 
was understood better a year or two after its publication in 1912, but 
the world would have been saved much trouble later on had its teaching 
been remembered in peaceful quarters as clearly as it was grasped in 
others less pacific. 


Mahan’s reputation and influence rest upon his works on sea-power 
published between 1890 and 1897. Long before he had finished those 
labours historians had no longer any excuse for writing as their pre- 
decessors had done. None of them now would wish to make less of 
Wolfe or Clive, Washington or Grant, but all would wish to make more 
of Saunders and the St. Lawrence squadron, of Watson holding on at the 
Madras station against orders to return home, to make possible the 
Plassey campaign, of De Grasse’s ships in the offing at Yorktown, and 
Porter’s Mississippi flotilla before Vicksburg. That is how it should be, 
because that is how it was. 


Mahan, however, was not seeking only to convert historians; he 
was seeking to convince his fellow citizens that the United States could 
not be a first class Power without becoming a naval Power. When he 
wrote his first modest essays in 1883 the United States had turned its 
back temporarily upon the Atlantic; it was busy developing its 
continental hinterland and had not yet launched forth upon the Pacific. 
It had apparently forgotten its long maritime tradition, and Oscar 
Wilde could point to the United States Navy of those days as a proof 
that the New World also had its venerable ruins. It is sobering to 
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recall that Great Britain also passed through a naval scare during the 
eighties, and it is well to note that just before Captain Mahan published 
his first famous work the commissioning of the cruisers ‘‘ Boston ’’ and 
‘‘ Chicago ”’ had heralded the renascence of his. beloved Service. 


It is strange on the face of it that Mahan’s own people should have 
forgotten so much of their past, seeing that the American settlements 
had originated and grown with the growth of sea-power, that the 
colonies built up a notable mercantile marine which became a thorn in 
Britain’s side after they had achieved independence, that the Old 
Thirteen owed their independence largely to the fluctuation of sea-power, 
that sea-power again had ensured their security against Napoleon and 
the Holy Allies, and that in Mahan’s young days the Federal command of 
the local seas had gone far to decide that “‘ these United States ’’ should 
remain an undivided Federation. Yetsoit was. Much more surprising 
was the lack of appreciation by the British of the nature and meaning 
of sea-power, for their life depended on it, and all Mahan’s works bear 
witness to the fact that they had been its longest and most successful 
practitioners. 


Perhaps, however, there is no need to blame either the British or 
the Americans of the late ‘eighties for their lack of understanding. 
Burke’s “ three thousand miles of ocean,” as yet undiminished by the 
power of the air, still rolled between the New World and the Old, and 
since Trafalgar the British all the world over and the Americans also 
had regarded the British command of the sea as one of the pacific and 
more dependable forces of nature. Men do not enquire, as a rule, into 
the why and the wherefore of such phenomena. Besides, the Navy is 
the Silent Service, and merchant seamen do not commonly consort with 
publicists or deliver themselves readily on paper. The ships come and 
go, while parliaments and armies are with us always. We can see the 
roads and camps that the Roman legions made, and on the fields of . 
countless Blenheims we can still turn up ‘‘ something large and smooth 
and round ”’ to remind us of “‘ old unhappy far-off days and battles long 
ago”’; but the keels of the Roman transports, helping to hold together 
that straggling Empire, have left no trace, and the scene of the most 
decisive naval action is, a day or two later, very much like any other 
patch of blue water. ‘‘ Out of sight out of mind ”’ is sometimes true in 
the most literal sense, as when Hawke’s men complained after Quiberon 
‘ Bay :— 

“ Ere we did bang Mounseer Conflang 
You gave us beef and beer ; 
Now he is beat we’ve nought to eat, 
Since you have nought to fear.”’ 
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It has not often been as bad as that, but there has always been the 
risk of something like it for lack of knowledge and understanding. 


Since Mahan’s time there has been no excuse for apathy or ignorance 
on either side of the Atlantic. It is his great merit that he pointed to 
the neglected factor of sea-power ; he abstracted it from the mass of 
facts with which the historian has to deal ; he examined it, noted how it 
worked and then, most readably, showed how it was linked up with the 
general life of the people and the period under discussion. Commerce, 
finance, manufactures, parliament, electorate, public morals, popular 
tradition—all these come into the story. 


Others have taken Mahan’s teaching to heart. Halévy, the French 
historian of the English people in the XIXth Century, could note the 
connection between British public opinion and the success of the Royal 
Navy during the long French wars. Under the stress of war the ships 
might too often be shoddily built, worse found, and hastily manned by 
disgruntled officers and men; yet they went into action again and 
again and carried all before then. “What,” Halévy asked, “‘ was the 
secret of their strength ? It was that they had the country behind them 
and they knew it.” 

In our own day we have seen what happens to armies and navies 
that have not popular support. To-day the British Navy has the 
Empire behind it and it knows it, and it also knows that it has behind it 
a large and growing mass ‘of Admiral Mahan’s fellow citizens. Who 
can doubt that were that great historian of sea-power here to-day he 
would join with us in Nelson’s prayer before Trafalgar: “ May the 
great God, Whom I worship, grant my country, and for the benefit of 
Europe in general, a great and glorious victory ? ” 


THE CHAIRMAN : [will ask Captain Altham to say a few words with 
regard to Admiral Mahan’s special connection with this Institution. 


CAPTAIN E. ALTHAM, C.B., R.N.: It may be of interest to recall 
two personal connections of Admiral Mahan with this Institution which 
make it particularly appropriate that we should be- honouring nn 


memory here to-day. 

On 30th June, 1900, Mr. Liane! the Secretary of the United States 
Navy, wrote a letter to the Admiral in which he said : “ Sir, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith a letter addressed by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, President of the United Service Institution, to 
yourself, conveying to you the award of the Chesney Gold Medal in 
recognition of your literary works bearing on the welfare of the British 
Empire, together with the Gold Medal, both having been received from 
the State Department through the British Ambassador at the Capitol. 
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I take great pleasure in forwarding you the Medal and the letter, and in 
assuring you that I consider it a great honour to the Naval Service of 
the United States.” 


In the letter which accompanied the Gold Medal, our President— 
the Duke of Cambridge, said: “‘ The Gold Medal, founded in memory 
of the late General Sir George Chesney, a distinguished officer of the 
Royal Engineers, is to be awarded from time to time on the decision of 
the Council of the Royal United Service Institution to the author who 
has produced an original literary work treating of naval or military 
science and literature and which has a bearing on the welfare of the 
British Empire.” The Duke of Cambridge went on to say that the 
very first award of the Medal had been made to Admiral Mahan in 
consideration of his three great works—The Influence of Sea-Power upon 
History, The Influence of Sea-Power upon the French Revolution and 
Empire, and The Life of Lord Nelson. ° 


In his reply, the Admiral concluded with this sentence: ‘‘ May I be 
permitted to add that I value even more highly, if that be possible, the 
assurance that, in such competent judgment, my works have contributed 
in some degree to the welfare of the British Empire, the strength of 
which ,is so essential to the cause of our English-speaking race and of 
mankind in general.” 


A few months later the Council invited Admiral Mahan to become an 
Honorary Life Member of the Institution, an invitation which he 
honoured us by accepting. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


I am convinced that when Admiral Mahan was considering sea-power 
in all its various ramifications and committing his ideas to writing one 
of these ideas was the same as that which induced the Bench of Bishops, 
on the Restoration of Charles II, to refer in the Prayer Book to the 
British Navy as being “ a security for such as pass on the seas upon their 
lawful occasions.’”’ That, I think, was Admiral Mahan’s chief idea. 
It was not to be used for aggression or domination. He, like many 
seamen, especially those of English-speaking peoples, was a humane man. 
One has only to read the whole of the prayer with part of which Professor 
Walker concluded his remarks, or books written about that strict 
disciplinarian (not a martinet, as some have wrongly interpreted him) 
Lord St. Vincent, and many other seamen, to see that the purpose of 
sea-power as interpreted by them was that men should be allowed to 
pass on the seas on their lawful occasions. 


It may seem that I am on the point of trying to deliver an address on 
moral philosophy, but I should not do that even if I were capable of it. 
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My business here is, having introduced the speakers to you, to thank 
them for the admirable way in which they have treated the memory of 
this great man, Admiral Mahan. 


Admiral Ghormley has come to us from another continent, joined by 
and not separated from this country by the Atlantic Ocean. (That, I 
may say, is a quotation ; it is not original on my part.) The account 
which he has given us of the increase of the United States Navy is most 
encouraging to us, because we know that it will be used for the purpose 
which I attempted to indicate in my opening sentences. I should like 
to follow it up in a more intimate fashion, but it may be that this is not 
the place or the time to do so. He brings to our minds such men as 
Captain Lawrence, Admiral D. E. Caton or Admiral Farragut, or, in 
laver days, Admiral Dewey. 


With regard to the second speaker, I should like to congratulate him 
on it being his birthday to-day. I do not remember how many years 
old he is but I know how many years young he is, and I hope that he will 
long remain with us to carry on his work for the country. 


I am very grateful to Professor Walker for coming from Cambridge 
and giving us the benefit of his many valuable and interesting ideas. 
Fortunately we no longer regard history as a collection of dry facts, such 
as that George III was born in 1738. History is 4 living representation 
of what we can learn from the past, not for us to imitate slavishly what 
other men have done but to give us a guiding principle which shall be 
translated into our present requirements. 

I should like to say, in conclusion, that we are very grateful to the 
First Sea Lord for finding time to come here this afternoon from the 
arduous duties which he carries with the complete confidence of the 
country and assist us in commemorating the Centenary of the birth of 
the great historian, Admiral Mahan. 





MESSAGE FROM THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY 


The following message was received from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty :— 

“ T greatly regret thet another engagement has prevented me from 
attending your meeting on the occasion of the Centenary of the birth of 
Admiral Mahan, whose works are as closely studied by our naval officers 
to-day as they ever were in the past. 

‘“‘ If the Admiral were alive at this moment I am sure he would be 
proud to know how greatly the English-speaking peoples of the world— 
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the United States of America, and Great Britain, and the brotherhood 
of nations which stand at her side in this time of peril, are profiting by 
the lessons and knowledge which they have derived from his famous 
works, I feel convinced, too, that he would have heartily endorsed the 
wisdom of the measures of common security which have recently bound 
our two nations more closely together than ever before—the gift of 50 
American destroyers to the Royal Navy and the lease of certain bases in 
our islands overseas for the defence of the United States., 

‘In this fateful hour we remember with gratitude the debt we owe to 
the work of Admiral Mahan, whose estimate of the true value of sea- 
power has proved unfailingly correct.’’ 
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THE WAR AT SEA 


ITHIN a few hours of the outbreak of hostilities it was made 

\ \ manifest that the air weapon was going to play a much greater 

part in this war at sea than in the last, for the Royal Air Force 

at once attacked the enemy’s main fleet sheltering, as doubtless the 

German Admiralty thought, in its well-defended bases at Wilhelmshaven 

and Brunsbiittel at the southern end of the Kiel Canal. This, the first 

bombing raid on German territory, took place on the night of 3rd—4th 

September, and it resulted in damage to the 10,000-ton armoured ship 

‘“ Deutschland ” (now the “ Liitzow’”’) and another, unspecified, lesser 
warship. 

At a very early stage, too, it was evident that Germany intended to 
adopt at once the “ sink at sight ” practice, which she in company with 
all naval Powers had solemnly renounced ; likewise, that merchant 
shipping must expect even shorter shrift from her aircraft than from her 
submarines. 


It is interesting to recall that the prospect of this happening was 
debated more than once in the Institution’s theatre, as doubtless it was 
in the Naval Colleges. Those who maintained that the letter of an 
International Agreement backed by the support of powerful neutrals 
would deter Germany from again ignoring the tenets of civilization and 
the chivalry of the sea have been proved very wrong ; while those who 
said that we would be living in a fool’s paradise if we relied on such 
““ scraps of paper ’”’ have been proved right. It was just-another case of 
wishful thinking on the part of the former, and unfortunately in voicing 
their hopes they were pandering to an evil policy which found us 
deficient in this as in many other forms of preparedness when war came. 
The result was that our merchant ships and our naval auxiliaries were, 
for some time, unable to hit back effectively at their new antagonists. 

The old enemy—the submarine—claimed an early and spectacular 
success when on 4th September the Donaldson liner “‘ Athenia ” was 
sunk by a U-boat 250 miles West of Donegal. Amongst the many 
passengers who lost their lives were some Americans. In endeavouring 
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to shift the blame for this awkward occurrence, German propaganda 
indulged in the fantastic assertion that the “‘ Athenia’’ had been sunk 
by Mr. Churchill’s orders in order to try and entice the United States to 
enter the War. 


In spite of our traditional unreadiness however, our experience in 
the last war helped, and the Admiralty got off the mark swiftly: the 
Convoy system was started at once with satisfactory results, and within 
the first month an encouraging number of enemy submarines were 
accounted for. fs in 1914, so once again the first contingent of a British 
Expeditionary Force was successfully embarked, escorted across the 
Channel, and landed in France. 


Prompt action was also taken to deny the use of the seas to the 
enemy, and before the end of September Contraband Control had seized 
289,000 tons of cargoes destined for him and being carried in neutral 
ships. 


On the debit side, we had early to deplore the loss of two important 
units of our main fleet. The aircraft carrier ‘‘ Courageous’’ was 
torpedoed and sunk on 17th September with the loss of 518 officers and 
men. Part of her destroyer escort had been temporarily detached to 
hunt a submarine reported to be in the vicinity, and another U-boat 
slipped through the guard of the remainder of the escort and made a 
successful attack. This can fairly be regarded as just the fortune of 
war; but the sinking of the battleship ‘ Royal Oak” at anchor in 
Scapa Flow on 14th October, while it was a most gallant exploit on the 
part of the U-boat commander, is another indictment against the 
procrastination and obstruction which, after a whole year’s warning, 
resulted in fatal gaps in our defences. 


This is not the time or place to conduct an inquest, but when history 
comes to be written it will justly pillory those who, knowing the price 
paid by the nation for the victory of twenty-one years ago, have been 
the primary cause of the sacrifices it has to make to-day, because by 
their political opportunism, laxity and procrastination, they lost the 
peace. 

By 17th October, the Admiralty were able to announce that they 
estimated that one-third of the sixty submarines which Germany 
possessed at the beginning of the War had been sunk or seriously 
damaged. 


The Anniversary of Trafalgar, 21st October, was marked by a 
spirited action which was a striking example of the change in sea warfare 
since those picturesque days: a British convoy was attacked by twelve 
aircraft, but R.A.F. fighters came to the rescue and, in conjunction with 
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the A.A. fire of the escort, accounted for four of the enemy ; our forces 
and ships sustained no losses. 

A gallant fight to the last was that put up by the armed merchant 
cruiser ‘ Rawalpindi ”’ (ex-P. and O. liner) on 23rd November, when she 
encountered the “‘ Deutschland ’”’ and another enemy warship. Com- 
pletely outmatched, Captain E. C. Kennedy, R.N., yet had no thought 
of surrender and fought his ~e — she sank in flames with most of 
her crew. 

Another epic action, when the tables were turned, was that fought on 
r8th December between the lightly armoured cruisers ‘‘ Exeter,” 
“ Ajax” and “ Achilles,’”’ under Commodore Henry Harwood, and the 
well-armed 10,000-ton armoured ship “ Admiral Graf Spee” off the 
River Plate. Our cruisers manceuvred with great skill and enterprise 
and hung on tenaciously throughout a long running fight until the 
enemy, sorely damaged, took refuge in the neutral harbour of Monte 
Video. The British ships waited to renew the action, but after four 
days allowed the ‘‘ Graf Spee”’ to make repairs, she left harbour, only 
to be scuttled outside by Hitler’s own order, and without firing another 
shot. 

Anything in the nature of a successful “ cutting-out ’’ expedition 
has always had a romantic flavour which greatly appeals to the public. 
On 16th February, 1940, the destroyer ‘‘ Cossack” achieved fame by 
steaming into a narrow fjord in Norway, boarding the German auxiliary 
vessel ‘‘ Altmark ” and rescuing nearly 300 seamen—the crews of seven 
British merchant ships sunk by the “‘ Graf Spee.” This infuriated the 
Nazi Government, who had intended that this party should provide a 
“Roman holiday” for Berlin to offset the depression caused by the 
scuttling episode. Furious denunciation of this technical violation of 
territorial waters was met by the British Government with the retort 
that it was fully justified by the failure of the Norwegian naval authori- 
ties to maintain their neutral obligations and to subject the “ Altmark ” 
to effective examination. 


The German invasion of Norway was not achieved without naval 
losses. On oth April, when attempting to enter Oslo, the new 10,000-ton 
8-in. gun cruiser “ Bliicher ’’ met unexpected resistance, and was sunk. 
The light cruiser “‘ Karlsruhe ”’ was also lost off Kristiansand. That 
same day, the battle cruiser ““ Renown ”’ engaged the 26,000-ton battle- 
ship “‘ Scharnhorst’ and the 10,000-ton 8-in. gun cruiser “‘ Hipper.”’ 
The battleship was hit, but both enemy ships escaped in a blizzard and 
under cover of a smoke screen. 

An episode which went far to refute the argument that battleships 
are. expensive futilities in these days of aircraft, was the attack on 
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H.M.S. “ Rodney.” She was hit by a heavy bomb, but was not affected 
in any way by the explosion. 


In addition to fulfilling its time-honoured role of landing and main- 
taining the expeditionary force, the Navy played a very active part in 
the Norwegian campaign. On roth April, five destroyers under Captain 
B. A. W. Warburton-Lee in H.M.S. “‘ Hardy ”’ penetrated the defences 
of Narvik and made a most gallant attack on six larger and more 
powerful German destroyers. One of the enemy was torpedoed ; three 
others heavily hit and set on fire ; and seven supply ships were sunk or 
blown up. The “ Hardy” and ‘“‘ Hunter ’’ were lost, and two others 
of the flotilla were damaged but withdrew safely. Captain Warburton- 
Lee was killed, but subsequently awarded a posthumous V.C. 


This success was followed up three days later with an attack by a 
much more formidable force. The battleship ‘‘ Warspite,”’ with a strong 
destroyer escort, entered Narvik Fjord, and seven enemy destroyers 
found there were completely shattered. 


The losses which by now had been inflicted on the German fleet were 
such that the Admiralty were able to re-establish a powerful fleet in the 
Mediterranean, the security of which had hitherto been left largely to 
the French. This was a timely move, for Italy was already showing 
increasing signs of hostility, Early in May it was made known that a 
large allied fleet had begun to assemble at Alexandria. 


With the German invasion of Holland and Belgium on roth May, 
our flotillas and small craft were soon engaged in those coastal opera- 
tions which have so constantly recurred in our history but which are 
wont to be regarded as side-shows in years of peace. These culminated 
at the end of the month in the almost miraculous eyacuation of the 
greater part of the British Expeditionary Force and of some of the 
French army from the vicinity of Dunkirk. This called forth a wonder- 
ful manifestation of that sea spirit which is our birthright: craft of 
every description sallied forth from our rivers and estuaries, pleasure 
boats were launched from our beaches, and regardless of frantic attacks 
by enemy aircraft, this flotilla ferried to and fro, again and again, 
between the open quays and beaches of France and the haven of the 
English coast until its task was done. 


Later, the Navy and R.A.F. co-operated again in covering further 
withdrawals from other Channel ports, and the former were largely 
responsible for the effective demolition of docks, quays and their 
equipment before they fell into the hands of the enemy. 


The failure to withstand the German onslaught through the Low 
Countries, necessitated a review of the whole strategy of the war. In 
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the A.A. fire of the escort, accounted for four of the enemy ; our forces 
and ships sustained no losses. 


A gallant fight to the last was that put up by the armed merchant 
cruiser “ Rawalpindi ”’ (ex-P. and O. liner) on 23rd November, when she 
encountered the ‘‘ Deutschland’ and another enemy warship. Com- 
pletely outmatched, Captain E. C. Kennedy, R.N., yet had no thought 
of surrender and fought his ship until she sank in flames with most of 
her crew. 

Another epic action, when the tables were turned, was that fought on 
18th December between the lightly armoured cruisers “‘ Exeter,”’ 
‘“* Ajax ”’ and “ Achilles,’’ under Commodore Henry Harwood, and the 
well-armed 10,000-ton armoured ship “ Admiral Graf Spee” off the 
River Plate. Our cruisers manceuvred with great skill and enterprise 
and hung on tenaciously throughout a long running fight until the 
enemy, sorely damaged, took refuge in the neutral harbour of Monte 
Video. The British ships waited to renew the action, but after four 
days allowed the “‘ Graf Spee’’ to make repairs, she left harbour, only 
to be scuttled outside by Hitler’s own order, and without firing another 
shot. 


Anything in the nature of a successful “ cutting-out ’’ expedition 
has always had a romantic flavour which greatly appeals to the public. 
On 16th February, 1940, the destroyer “‘ Cossack” achieved fame by 
steaming into a narrow fjord in Norway, boarding the German auxiliary 
vessel ‘‘ Altmark ”’ and rescuing nearly 300 seamen—the crews of seven 
British merchant ships sunk by the “‘ Graf Spee.’’ This infuriated the 
Nazi Government, who had intended that this party should provide a 
“Roman holiday ’”’ for Berlin to offset the depression caused by the 
scuttling episode. Furious denunciation of this technical violation of 
territorial waters was met by the British Government with the retort 
that it was fully justified by the failure of the Norwegian naval authori- 
ties to maintain their neutral obligations and to subject the ‘‘ Altmark ”’ 
to effective examination. 


The German invasion of Norway was not achieved without naval 
losses. On goth April, when attempting to enter Oslo, the new 10,000-ton 
8-in. gun cruiser “ Bliicher ’’ met unexpected resistance, and was sunk. 
The light cruiser ‘‘ Karlsruhe ”’ was also lost off Kristiansand. That 
same day, the battle cruiser ‘““ Renown ” engaged the 26,000-ton battle- 
ship ‘‘ Scharnhorst’ and the 10,000-ton 8-in. gun cruiser “‘ Hipper.”’ 
The battleship was hit, but both enemy ships escaped in a blizzard and 
under cover of a smoke screen. 


An episode which went far to refute the argument that battleships 
are expensive futilities in these days of aircraft, was the attack on 
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H.M.S. “ Rodney.”” She was hit by a heavy bomb, but was not affected 
in any way by the explosion. 


In addition to fulfilling its time-honoured role of landing and main- 
taining the expeditionary force, the Navy played a very active part in 
the Norwegian campaign. On roth April, five destroyers under Captain 
B. A. W. Warburton-Lee in H.M.S. ‘“‘ Hardy ”’ penetrated the defences 
of Narvik and made a most gallant attack on six larger and more 
powerful German destroyers. One of the enemy was torpedoed ; three 
others heavily hit and set on fire ; and seven supply ships were sunk or 
blown up. The “ Hardy” and “ Hunter ’”’ were lost, and two others 
of the flotilla were damaged but withdrew safely. Captain Warburton- 
Lee was killed, but subsequently awarded a posthumous V.C. 


This success was followed up three days later with an attack by a 
much more formidable force. The battleship “‘ Warspite,”’ with a strong 
destroyer escort, entered Narvik Fjord, and seven enemy destroyers 
found there were completely shattered. 


The losses which by now had been inflicted on the German fleet were 
such that the Admiralty were able to re-establish a powerful fleet in the 
Mediterranean, the security of which had hitherto been left largely to 
the French. This was a timely move, for Italy was already showing 
increasing signs of hostility, Early in May it was made known that a 
large allied fleet had begun to assemble at Alexandria. 


With the German invasion of Holland and Belgium on roth May, 
our flotillas and small craft were soon engaged in those coastal opera- 
tions which have so constantly recurred in our history but which are 
wont to be regarded as side-shows in years of peace. These culminated 
at the end of the month in the almost miraculous evacuation of the 
greater part of the British Expeditionary Force and of some of the 
French army from the vicinity of Dunkirk. This called forth a wonder- 
ful manifestation of that sea spirit which is our birthright: craft of 
every description sallied forth from our rivers and estuaries, pleasure 
boats were launched from our beaches, and regardless of frantic attacks 
by enemy aircraft, this flotilla ferried to and fro, again and again, 
between the open quays and beaches of France and the haven of the 
English coast until its task was done. 


Later, the Navy and R.A.F. co-operated again in covering further 
withdrawals from other Channel ports, and the former were largely 
responsible for the effective demolition of docks, quays and their 
equipment before they fell into the hands of the enemy. 


The failure to withstand the German onslaught through the Low 
Countries, necessitated a review of the whole strategy of the war. In 
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consequence, it was decided to withdraw from Norway in order to 
concentrate force in the more vital theatre. On roth June it was 
announced that the withdrawal was complete. In the course of those 
operations, the aircraft carrier “‘ Glorious ” was caught in low visibility 
by superior forces and sunk. That same day Italy entered the War. 


A week later France collapsed, and the terms of the German armistice 
made it evident that the enemy intended to get possession of the French 
fleet. This made it imperative that we should take drastic measures, 
and on 3rd July naval parties boarded and secured control of all French 
men-of-war in British ports. At Oran the French Admiral was offered 
generous terms, but refused to accept them, so a powerful squadron 
under Admiral J. Somerville was compelled to use force ; as a result the 
majority of the French units there were put out of action. The Admiral 
Commanding the French squadron lying at Alexandria acceded to the 
requests of the British Naval Commander-in-Chief there to demobilize 
his ships. 

At Dakar—West Africa—the new 30,000-ton battleship “‘ Richlieu ”’ 
was completing trials and ‘“‘ shaking down”’ on first commissioning. 
She, too, was given a chance to comply with our requirements ; but 
these being refused, on 8th July a night attack was made by a ship’s 
boat under Lieutenant-Commander Bristow, R.N., which dropped depth 
charges under her stern to disable the steering gear and propellers. 
This was followed at daylight by a torpedo-attack by the Fleet Air Arm, 
which satisfactorily disabled the ship.? 


The following day, part of our Mediterranean Fleet had a brief 
encounter with an Italian squadron which included two battleships, 
one of which was hit and sustained a number of casualties. The enemy 
was pursued into his own waters, but his policy of always providing his 
ships with superior speed was justified—and he escaped further punish- 
ment. 


On 19th July, H.M. Australian cruiser ‘“‘ Sydney’ added to the 
honours bequeathed to her by her predecessor when she engaged two 
Italian cruisers and sank one ; the other escaped. 


In addition to these encounters with Italy’s surface units, our 
Mediterranean fleet took considerable toll of her large flotilla of sub- 
marines, which up to the close of the first year of the War, had achieved 
singularly little. Our own submarines, on the other hand, showed the 
greatest enterprise and gallantry in penetrating German waters and 
seizing every chance to damage the enemy. 

As has always happened in sea warfare, it was the small ships— 


1 For fuller details, see Navy Notes in the JourNaL for August, 1940, p. 582. 
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destroyers, submarines, escort ships, armed trawlers and minesweepers 
which had to bear the brunt of the fighting and suffered the heaviest 
losses. Nor must the invaluable work and gallant attacks of the Fleet 
Air Arm be overlooked. The Navy’s own Air Branch—which it had to 
fight so long and so hard to recover—immediately assimilated all the 
traditions of the parent Service while retaining the fine spirit and 
efficiency it imbibed from its foster-mother—the Royal Air Force. 


Germany and her petit camarade set out to wage war as ruthlessly 
at sea as from the air; but a year’s hostilities found the seas swept 


clear of their shipping, while the Navy continued to keep them open for 


our own use and that of friendly neutrals. 





THE WAR ON LAND 


During the first year of the War, the Army has received and given 
some severe blows and has suffered reverses, but its fighting spirit is 
unabated, it has learnt valuable lessons and its strength stands at a 
vastly higher level than at the outbreak of hostilities. 


For the first time in our history we had introduced in peace time a 
measure of compulsory military training {the Military Training Act, 
1939) applicable to all male British subjects ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom between the ages of 20 and 21 years. The passing of 
this Act enabled the military authorities to take a long view of our 
requirements in man-power and to organize for the threatened emer- 
gency in a scientific manner. Time, however, was short: the Act, 
which was placed on the statute book only three full months before the 
declaration of war, was not in force for a long enough period to exercise 
a decisive effect upon our military system. Nevertheless, until it was 
absorbed into the National Service (Armed Forces) Act, 1939, the 
Military Training Act provided the forces with the useful total of 
240,000 men. 


Gloomy predictions, which had been freely uttered as to the decline 
of the national health and fitness, were completely falsified by the 
results of the medical examination of the first batches of Militiamen. 
The records showed the amazing figure of 83.3 per cent placed in Grade I, 
g.2 per cent classified as Grade 2—chiefly on account of minor defects 
of feet or vision—4.9 per cent. placed in Grade 3—fit for light or seden- 
tary duties—and 2.6 per cent. (Grade 4) unfit for any form of military 
service. Moreover as the War went on and older batches of men pre- 
sented themselves for examination, the percentage of Grade I men rose 
higher and higher. These heartening figures formed a firm basis for 
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confidence in our ability to raise the necessary forces and in the fitness 
of individual soldiers to withstand the strain and hardships of war. 


On the outbreak of hostilities, Parliament passed an emergency 
measure, known as the National Service (Armed Forces) Act, providing 
for compulsory military service for males aged 18-41. The men affected 
by this Act were called up for service in batches by a series of Royal 
Proclamations; the third Proclamation, signed by the King on Ist January, 
1940, included men from 23 to 27 years of age and affected a total of 
nearly 2,000,000. Under the two earlier Proclamations of rst October 
and ist December, 1939, the number of men registered was respectively 
230,000 and 240,000. The grand total, therefore, registered for the 
first year of the War—including those called up under the earlier Military 
Training Act—stood at over 2,700,000. 


The strength of the Territorial Army had also been doubled in the 
months immediately preceding the War and at the end of June, 1939, 
exceeded 400,000. Incidentally, the first unit of the Territorial Army 
to complete two battalions to war establishment under the expansion 
scheme was the London Scottish. 


As the multiplication of categories in the Army, Regulars, Militiamen, 
Territorials and Auxiliary Forces, proyed a hindrance to efficient 
administration the position was clarified by the terms of the Armed 
Forces (Conditions of Service) Bill. This measure unified the Army 
into one coherent whole but cost the Territorial Army its independent 
existence. However, it was explained later by the Secretary of State 
for War that all expansion since the War had been based on the Terri- 
torial Army. Men who volunteered for service “for the duration ”’ 
were enlisted into the Territorial Army, while every militiaman called 
up for military service under the National Service (Armed Forces) Act, 
1939, has been deemed to have enlisted in the Territorial Army. The 
War Office decided, moreover, that although the Territorial Army had 
been merged into the Regular Army, the County Territorial Associa- 
tions would continue to function. 


THE SELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The provision of the large numbers of officers required for the new 
armies set formidable problems. Before the War, it had been envisaged 
that a steady flow of junior leaders would be forthcoming from the 
Officers Training Corps which had been organized with that object in 
view. The R.M.C. Sandhurst and the R.M.A. Woolwich would, it was 
supposed, continue to function normally and turn out a quota of junior 
officers suitable and recommended for permanent commissions. This 
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policy was, however, reversed and it was decided that no permanent 
Regular Commissions would be given during the War with the exception 
of Cadets, who were already in training at the Cadet Colleges at the 
outbreak, and any other candidates from the Universities, officers of the 
Supplementary Reserve and Territorial Army and Army Cadets who 
had already qualified for permanent commissions or had been accepted 
for admission to the Cadet Colleges. All other commissions granted 
during the War were to be “‘ emergency commissions in the Land Forces 
for the duration of the War.”” After a preliminary period of selection for 
commissioned rank, when sufficient numbers had been obtained to fill 
requirements both for the grant of immediate commissions and to ensure 
a continuous flow through the Officer Cadet Training Units, all further 
requirements were to be met by selection from men who were serving in 
the ranks. f 


Besides the normal formations of the Army several other bodies 
have been organized for particular duties. These include the Home 
Defence Battalions, the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps and the Home 
Guard. Some Home Defence battalions composed of volunteers. for 
service overseas were sent abroad early in the War as Overseas Defence 
battalions, while the remainder continued to perform useful service in 
this country. 


The Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps was confined to men between 35 
and 50 and was organized with a view to ensuring the proper maintenance 
of all kinds of supplies to our armies both at home and abroad. Their 
duties included the landing at docks, bases and depots of a vast amount 
of stores, the maintenance of existing roads and railways, and the 
construction of new roads and light railways on the lines of communica- 
tion. At first, the A.M.P.C. were issued with only a small proportion 
of rifles, but as soon as it was realized that the old conception of a 
continuous fighting front was outdated, the Corps was armed and 
equipped on a more ample scale. The A.M.P.C. fought bravely on 
several occasions with the B.E.F. in France and has subsequently 
performed valuable service in the clearing up of areas in London that 
had suffered from air bombardment. 

Mention must also be made of the Women’s Auxiliary Territorial 
Service which has provided many thousands of women for duty with 
the Army. Theirroleis to release men for the ranks by serving as cooks, 
clerks, secretaries, telephonists, car and lorry drivers and in other 
miscellaneous capacities. 


THE HOME GUARD 
On 14th May, 1940, Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for War, announced 
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the formation of a new force for home defence to be known as the 
“Local Defence Volunteers,”’ changed later to the ““ Home Guard.” 
The object of the force was, he said, to guard against possible landings 
by German parachute troops in this country and to defend tactical 
points in their areas against invaders. Men of British nationality 
between the ages of 17 and 65, not engaged in military service, were 
eligible to join for the duration of the War. Volunteers would not be 
paid, but would wear uniform and carry arms and equipment. They 
would not be required to live away from their own homes. The growth 
of this force has been amazing. It now numbers one million and a half, 
and plays an essential part in co-operation with the Army in the defence 
of these islands against all forms of invasion. 


THE DOMINIONS 


The strength of the British Army is, of course, by no means confined 
to the troops drawn from these islands, and it has received valuable 
reinforcements of first-class fighting men from the Dominions, Colonies, 
India and the Dependencies. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia has reintroduced compulsory military training, which was 
abolished in 1929, and called up the first draft of single men reaching 
the age of 21 in January, 1940. Service abroad will be voluntary. 


Australian troops are serving in the Middle East, as well as in Britain. 
They will not lack for trained reserves and reinforcements, for the 
Commonwealth Government have decided to recruit another contingent 
for service abroad and also such further troops as are necessary to 
make up an Army Corps which would include two divisions of 16,000 
men each, plus Corps troops, also numbering over 16,000. To main- 
tain adequate reinforcements for these formations, the Government 
intend to raise 90,000 additional personnel by June, 1941. They also 
plan to send overseas one railway survey company, three railway con- 
struction companies, and two forestrycompanies. Inaddition, Australia 
has a militia force already amounting to 83,000, and designed to provide 
five infantry and two cavalry divisions on mobilization. The strength 
of the Militia is shortly to be raised to 250,000. 


CANADA 


Canada formally declared war against Germany on roth September, 
1939. A few days later, it was announced at Ottawa that Canada 
would organize and despatch overseas an Expeditionary Force of two 
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divisions to give what was described as the ‘‘ maximum effective 
co-operation ”’ to the Allies. The first contingent of these forces landed 
in Britain on 17th December, 1939. 


On 24th January, 1940, The King visited the Canadian troops in 
their camps, and reviewed three regiments of which he is Colonel-in- 
Chief: the Royal Canadian Artillery, Royal Canadian Engineers, and 
the 22nd Royal Infantry Regiment. On 8th June, The King and 
Queen visited the Canadian troops in the Aldershot Command. The 
Queen inspected the Toronto Scottish, an infantry machine-gun regiment 
of which she is Colonel-in-Chief. Visits were also paid to two infantry 
brigades, to artillery regiments, units of Royal Candian Engineers, 
Royal Canadian Army Service Corps, and Royal Canadian Army 
Medical Corps. 


Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, announced that a 
detachment of the Canadian Expeditionary Force had landed in Iceland. 
He further revealed that the Dominion was extending her military 
defensive powers over French and British possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand also entered the War wholeheartedly. On 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1939, a telegram was received from the Government saying 
that : “‘ His Majesty’s Government in New Zealand desire immediately 
to associate themselves with His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom in honouring their pledged word. The Government wish to 
offer to the British Government the fullest assurance of all possible 
support.’’ New Zealand forces were at once mobilized and put through 
a course of intensive training. Later strong contingents embarked for 
the Middle East where they joined the forces under the command of 
General Sir Archibald Wavell. Further contingents were despatched in 
May, 1940, to the United Kingdom. 


In addition to those serving overseas, New Zealand forces at home 
include one division, a cavalry brigade and a Territorial Force. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland, our oldest Dominion, automatically joined Great 
Britain in her declaration of war against Germany, and a contingent of 
Newfoundland troops was despatched to the United Kingdom for 
service with the Royal Artillery. Field-Marshal Lord Milne, the Master 
Gunner, inspected these troops on Ist May, 1940, at the Royal Artillery 
Barracks, Woolwich, where he offered them a hearty welcome on behalf 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, of which The King was Colonel-in- 
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Chief. In the last war, he said, there was a distinguished Regiment of 
Newfoundlanders and once again volunteers had sailed from that 
ancient Dominion to serve with the Allies. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa declared war on Germany on 6th Septem- 
ber, 1940. The Governor-General’s Proclamation dated 7th September, 
was published under the signature of General Smuts, who had succeeded 
General Hertzog as Prime Minister, when the latter fell on an adverse 
vote relating to his attitude to the War in the South African Parliament. 


All Active Citizen Force units have been brought up to war strength— 
a process which involves doubling their peace-time strength, and there 
has been no lack of volunteers. Large numbers of specialists, signallers, 
despatch riders, machine gunners, etc., are under training at the South 
African Military College near Pretoria. As soon as arrangements had 
been completed, a strong force of Union troops sailed for East Africa 
where they arrived safely to take part in the defence of Kenya against 
the Italian forces. 


The first contingent of the Rhodesian Territorial Force disembarked 
safely towards the end of April, 1940, at an Egyptian port and pro- 
ceeded to their destinations in Palestine. A compulsory Military 
Service Bill has been passed in the Legislative Council of Northern 
Rhodesia so that the necessary trained personnel may be available to 


act as reinforcements for the contingents serving in Kenya and in 
North-East Africa. 


INDIA 


India is making a splendid contribution to our war effort. Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, who represented the Government of India 
at the conference between the Dominion Ministers and His Majesty’s 
Ministers in London, said: ‘‘ The full force of India’s contribution in 
the present war will not be felt at once but her immediate steps disclose 
something of the immense reserve power. India maintains in peace- 
time a standing Army of 150,000 of all arms, excluding British troops 
stationed in that country, and in war she has a vast reserve of man- 
power to draw on.” “ 


General Sir Robert Cassels, the Commander-in-Chief in India, has 
outlined the details of the Indian Army expansion scheme, which aims 
at recruiting 100,000 more men for the Indian Army as a first instalment, 
augmenting the Indian Territorial Army by new units and accelerating 
the provision of officers for these new forces. Sir Robert Cassels said 
that there was no anxiety with regard to resources of man-power but 
emphasized that, in modern conditions, man-power alone did not 
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suffice. Ammunition, equipment and supplies were essential and since 
the outbreak of the war the country had concentrated on the provision 
of these needs to the maximum extent. In the last War, India was able 
to create an Army of 1,000,000 men. To-day, the expansion will be 
conditioned only by requirements and by India’s capacity to give the 
new Army the most modern equipment. 


This brief summary of the military strength of the Dominions, 
Colonies and India indicates the great extent of their resources and the 
valuable nature of the help which they are giving now and will give in 
the future to the Imperial British Army. At the end of the first year, 
the Home Army, excluding the Dominion troops and the strong forces 
stationed in the Middle East, exceeded one and a half millions of trained 
men to which must be added the Home Guard of approximately equal 
strength, thus raising the numbers to the vast total of over three 
million. 


THE BATTLE FRONTS 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


Immediately after the declaration of war, the leading echelons of the 
British Expeditionary Force crossed the Channel and took up their 
allotted stations on the left wing of the French Armies. So efficient 
were the staff arrangements that, in the first five weeks, 158,000 men 
and 25,000 vehicles landed in France without a single casualty. A 
steady stream of reinforcements reached the B.E.F. during the winter 
of 1939-40 and by the middle of May, the total strength stood at 
422,000 men. It is interesting to note for purposes of comparison that 
this figure is slightly higher than the corresponding total for the same 
period in 1915 when it reached 415,000. The total for 1915, moreover, 
included the personnel of the Royal Flying Corps, whereas the figures 
for 1940 do not include the Royal Air Force. In view of the criticism 
by Marshal Petain, Head of the (Vichy) French State, alleging the 
insufficient amount of British assistance, it should be remarked that 
our performances, as is so often the case, actually exceeded our promises 
to our French allies. 


The fortunes of the B.E.F. have already been related in the JOURNAL 
for August, 1940, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Operations of the British 
Expeditionary Force in Belgium and Northern France.’’ There is, 
therefore, no need to describe them again here. The successful evacua- 
tion of the bulk of the personnel of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk was an 
operation which was bound to exercise a decisive influence upon the 
outcome of the War. If, in addition the loss of their guns, vehicles, 
stores and equipment, we had been deprived of the services of the 
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422,000 picked men serving in France, we should certainly have fought 
on ; nevertheless, a disaster of such magnitude might well have seriously 
affected our war effort on land. Fortunately it was not to be. 


The story of the first B.E.F., however, is by no means a tale of 
unrelieved disaster. Our troops measured themselves against the 
Germans and found that individually they were more than a match for 
them. Our forces could have continued to offer prolonged resistance on 
their own front. But they could not prevent enemy penetration on 
other parts of the line held by the French and Belgian Armies. Tacti- 
cally they mastered the enemy whenever they encountered him in the 
field. 


THE NORTH WESTERN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


The British campaign in Norway, which began on 12th April and 
ended on 8th June, 1940, was, it must be admitted, unfortunate in its 
results and in most of its happenings. However, many gallant actions 
brightened the conduct of operations and provided valuable lessons for 
future guidance. 


There is a mass of detailed evidence to show that the German plans 
for the invasion of Norway could with certainty be dated as far back 
as 1936. ‘‘ The Norwegian field of operations was intended from the 
beginning to be the right wing in the line of attack against England. 
The expedition has never been an end in itself but rather a link in the 
encirclement of the British Isles, the chief movement of which was the 
battle of Flanders ’’ (Per Nystrém, the Swedish publicist). 


On 6th April, the German fleet was reported to have put to sea and 
to have sailed North along the Norwegian coast. British Naval forces 
were sent out to establish contact and it was decided to clear up the 
naval situation before incurring the risk of despatching a military force 
overseas. Some British troops that had been assembled with a view 
to despatch to Finland at a time when the Finns were still resisting 
Russian aggression had not been dispersed and were still available. 
These forces, however, were held back during six days of intense naval 
activity. This delay, which was dictated by considerations of prudence, 
unfortunately left quite small German detachments free to take posses- 
sion of Narvik, Trondheim, Bergen, Stavanger and Oslo. The Nor- 
wegian forces offered some resistance particularly in the Oslo Fjord 
where they sank a German warship and some transport vessels, but, 
on the whole, the Norwegian efforts at defence were almost negligible. 
The Norwegian Government—in spite of repeated warnings—had been 
taken by surprise ; out of six divisions, which composed the chief 
military strength of the country, only one complete division and elements 
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of two others succeeded in effecting mobilization. Political action 
against Fifth Column activities had been deferred with the result that 
numerous enemy sympathizers were enabled to sabotage defence 
measures and to facilitate enemy landings. By midday, 9th April, 
German troops had seized many key positions including all the airports 
in Southern Norway and had occupied Narvik. On that day, the 
British Government, still only partially informed as to the facts, decided 
to occupy Narvik and to re-capture Trondheim. 


On 12th April, two British brigades sailed for Northern Norway. 
Trondheim was to be the principal objective of the first stage of our 
campaign. The harbour affords safe anchorage for a large fleet and the 
port equipment is ample; road and railway communications lead 
northwards to Narvik, eastward to Sweden, and southward to Oslo, the 
capital city. One brigade landed at Namsos, North of Trondheim, and 
the other at Aandalsnes, South of Trondheim, with the intention of 
cutting out the port by a pincers movement. Reinforcements followed 
closely, and for ten days several thousands of British troops were 
heavily engaged under increasingly difficult conditions. 


German forces pressed northwards from Oslo up the Gudbrandsdal 
Valley to the relief of their detachment at Trondheim. The Norwegian 
Commander-in-Chief, who was resisting the German advance about 
Lillehammer, found himself in difficulties and appealed to the British 
High Command for immediate assistance. To refuse this request was 
hardly possible, so a portion of the force was detached from Aandalsnes 
and sent to his help. The results, however, of this diversion of strength 
from the main objective at Trondheim were unfortunate, as the con- 
certed attack on the port was broken up into two isolated campaigns, 
undertaken by inadequate forces for objects that were unattainable 
with the resources at hand. Our troops had little chance of success for 
they were based on two primitive ports, Namsos and Aandalsnes, 
lacking in harbour facilities, and enjoyed scarcely any air or artillery 
support. 


On 2oth April, troops from Aandalsnes encountered German forces 
about Lillehammer where the first military action took place in which a 
British force of any size had been engaged since the outbreak of war. 
Our men fought with their accustomed tenacity and gave an excellent 
account of themselves. However, the weight of German aviation and 
artillery finally proved too much for our troops, who were practically 
deficient of these weapons. A retreat towards Dombaas became in- 
evitable. On 25th, 26th and 27th April, heavy fighting took place near 
Kvam and Otta ; repeated German assaults were repulsed, and heavy 
losses, including two tanks, were inflicted. The general military 
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situation, however, became precarious, so on the night 1st/2nd May, 
the troops embarked at Aandalsnes and returned to England. 


Namsos was occupied on 14th April by a force of 300 naval ratings 
and Marines. Troops and stores were landed and the advance south- 
wards towards Trondheim was pressed on with all possible speed. By 
20th April—the date on which our troops from Aandalsnes encountered 
the Germans at Lillehammer—the leading battalion arrived at a point 
twelve miles South of Steinkjer, already threatening the German hold 
on Trondheim. The enemy, however, put in a vigorous counter-attack 
supported by gun-fire from warships and by dive-bombers. By 22nd 
April, our troops were forced to withdraw and, owing to the very heavy 
going, had to sacrifice much of their equipment. From 28th April, the 
enemy kept Namsos under continuous air attack ; much damage was 
done to the harbour and jetties and the landing of reinforcements and 
supplies became impossible. On the night 2nd/3rd May, the whole force 
had to be withdrawn. 


The third campaign of which Narvik was the object is a happier 
story, and paints a picture of effective co-operation between the Royal 
Navy, the Royal Air Force, and British, French, Polish and Norwegian 
troops. The allied forces first landed on 14th and 15th April at Harstad 
in the Lofoten Islands, and at Salangen. “Heavy snow and frost proved 
serious obstacles and a fortnight had to be spent in careful preparations 
for the advance. Meanwhile a detachment was posted at Bod6é about 
100 miles South of Narvik to check possible enemy infiltration from that 
direction. Gradually the arrangements for the encirclement of Narvik 
were completed ; our troops occupied the two peninsulars of Ankenes 
and Ofot Fjord, and, by 20th May, drove the Germans out of the town 
and into the hills to the East. It had already been decided, however, 
that after taking the general military situation into consideration, the 
retention of Narvik was unjustified. Accordingly the whole force 
embarked on 8th June and sailed for British ports. 


NORTH-EAST AFRICA 


On the Egypto—Libyan frontier, the Italian Forces under the com- 
mand of Marshal Graziani advanced through Sollum and Buqbugq 
and took Sidi Barrani where they halted to consolidate their 
defences and to improve the lines of communication. The interval 
between September, 1939, and her entry into the War on roth June, 
1940, was spent by Italy in strengthening her position in North-East 
Africa ; her forces in Libya were trebled and placed on a war footing ; 
and her air strength in Abyssinia and Eritrea was heavily reinforced. 
Our hands were, to some extent, tied, for while it was impossible to 
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mistake the war-like intentions of Mussolini, we had to consider the 
feelings of the Egyptian Government who were, nominally at any 
rate, a neutral or non-belligerent power. With the collapse of France, 
the strong French forces in Syria were immobilized, and there was a 
likelihood that serious disorders might break out in that province. We 
were, therefore, compelled to strengthen our defences in Palestine so as 
to be able to cope with any situation that might arise. In Somaliland 
also, the British detachment, which was to have acted in co-operation 
with the numerous and well-equipped French garrison of Jibuti, was by 
the same disaster thrown back on its own modest resources. 


The outbreak of war with Italy, therefore, combined with the capitu- 
lation of France, brought about a sudden and unexpected deterioration of 
our strategical position in North-Eastern Africa. The Italian forces 
might have been expected to profit from their advantages by seizing the 
initiative and by delivering a heavy blow against the weaker British 
forces on their front. Nothing like this, however, has occurred. On 
the Libyan frontier, military actions have been confined to raids and 
harassing tactics on the part of our light mechanized units. Taken 
individually, these skirmishes have been relatively unimportant, but 
their cumulative effect in consuming time and lowering Italian morale 
has been considerable. The forces under the command -of General 
Wavell, Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East, have therefore scored 
a considerable strategical success at the opening stages of the campaign. 
The delay, moreover, has enabled powerful reinforcements to reach 
Egypt from overseas and has given time for public opinion in Egypt to 
harden against the Italians. This has helped to stiffen the resolution 
of the Egyptian Government to employ all its armed forces in co- 
operation with the British, in the defence of their country against 
invasion. 

Somaliland has had to be evacuated. Our detachment there fought 
a series of well-conducted rear guard. actions against greatly superior 
Italian forces on whom they inflicted heavy casualties. The port of 
Berbera has been rendered useless to the enemy and our forces embarked 
without loss of stores or equipment. The decision to leave the country 
was obviously sound. The fate of Somaliland will not be settled in its 
arid deserts but rather as a result of other moves on the general strategic 
chess-board. 


On the northern frontier of Kenya, action has been again only on 
a small scale. The Italians have advanced a short distance across the 
border chiefly in the Moyale district where a detachment of the King’s 
African Rifles opposed them with their habitual gallantry and efficiency. 
British and South African Forces concentrated in Kenya are waiting for 
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the Italians attack to develop before delivering their counter-offensive. 
On this front, there is little to chronicle. 


CONCLUSION 


At the end of the first year of the War the British Army is gradually 
starting to put forward its full strength. That it has suffered reverses 
no one could deny. But, taking a wide view of the military situation, 
only a few hundred thousand of our troops out of the millions now 
available have yet been in action. The quality of our troops is high ; 
they are being reinforced by large contingents of first-rate fighting men 
from Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, India and other 
Colonies and Dependencies. Our munition factories, backed up by 
those of the United States, are pouring out masses of war material, guns, 
tanks, vehicles and equipment of every description. There is no cause 
for despondency. On the contrary, there is every ground for confidence 
in our ability to withstand the worst that the enemy can do and in our 
power to carry the war over to him and force it to a victorious con- 
clusion. 





THE WAR IN THE AIR 


During the winter of 1939-40 it almost seemed as if the war had not 
begun. But during this period of apparent inactivity the Royal Air 
Force was, in fact, doing two very important things. First there was 
the continuous dawn to dusk escort provided for convoys approaching 
the British Isles to discharge their cargoes at ports on various points on 
our coasts : this was a task carried out with monotonous regularity, and 
its success was best shown by the amazingly few ships which were 
attacked while in convoy and the fact that our sea-borne trade carried 
on throughout the winter practically unmolested. Its other activity, 
which came in for a good deal of criticism at the time, was the leaflet 
raids carried out by forces of heavy bombers which during the winter 
visited cities as far away as Prague and Vienna. Whatever the value 
of the leaflets may have been, our pilots on these raids acquired invalu- 
able knowledge of Germany and the ability to navigate over the country 
successfully in the worst weathers—a knowledge which has since borne 
fruit in the widespread and accurate bombing operations carried out 
during the last few months. 

With the coming of spring, air activities which, apart from the two 
winter tasks above-mentioned, had been sporadic and unimportant, 
suddenly flared up with the German surprise attack on Norway. With 
the advantages gained from her treacherous initiative, Germany occupied 
most of the important Norwegian aerodromes and British aircraft, in an 
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attempt to harass the enemy’s sea-borne communications and troop 
concentrations, was working at enormous disadvantage three or four 
hundred miles away from their home bases. The Norwegian campaign 
has come in for much criticism, but it provided the R.A.F. with a chance 
to show the initiative and ability of its fighting pilots. The record of 
the Gladiators which, from improvized aerodromes, succeeded in holding 
off the attacks of the German Air Force and ultimately in making the 
successful evacuation of Bodo and Narvik possible, is a stirring record 
of what a few determined young men can do under hazardous conditions 
and against heavy odds. The story finished on a tragic note with the 
sinking of the aircraft-carrier “ Glorious ” and the loss of most of those 
who had taken part in the Norwegian campaign immediately after the 
final evacuation had been successfully completed. 


The power and generalship behind the German armed forces was not 
fully realized until the success of the Norwegian campaign became 
apparent, and something like an armour of invincibility appeared to 
shield the German army as it made its tremendous onslaught through 
the Low Countries against France. Daily events grew more threatening 
to the Allies, and the only good news came from the R.A.F. It was 
known before the War that the Germans had a great superiority in the 
air. To counteract this to some extent the R.A.F. had sent:to the help 
of the French Army and Air Force more squadrons of aircraft than had 
been promised during the winter, and, as events grew worse, the R.A.F. 
more than doubled this assistance, to the extent of seriously weakening 
its own home defences. Nevertheless, with a long front to protect, the 
allied air forces were unequal to their enemies and, during the retreat, 
British fighter pilots found themselves fighting from dawn till dusk, 
carrying out six and seven sorties a day, always against odds. 


The result of these operations, apart from their help in slowing up 
the German advance, was encouraging to the R.A.F. for another reason : 
it proved the superiority both of British aircraft and British pilots. If 
there had ever been any doubt as to the efficiency of the R.A.F., it was 
dispelled by the week of air battles over Dunkirk during the evacuation 
of the B.E.F. It became axiomatic that if parity in striking power and 
ultimately superiority could be obtained, the war in the air was won. 


Here is the moment to reflect on the wide development which had 
been going on, both since the outbreak of war and for some time previous 
to it, in the setting up of aircraft training schemes in the Dominions. 
Organizations in Canada, South Africa and Australia had been getting 
under way, and by June, 1940, the first contingents of Dominion and 
Dominion-trained pilots and crews began to take their part in the fight 
for Britain. Vast schemes of this kind, aiming at a large supply of 
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trained officers and men are not brought up to full working efficiency 
overnight. The same remarks apply to Empire aircraft production and 
the orders placed in America for all kinds of aircraft to implement our 
own national production. But both these great schemes have one thing 
in common—it may well be a decisive factor for victory—they are being 
developed in places which, whatever the scale of the attacks on Britain, 
are very unlikely to be open to enemy attack. They guarantee for the 
future a huge reservoir of aircraft and crews, built and trained under 
peaceful conditions, such as will never be available to the enemy. 


With the collapse of France and the entry of Italy into the war, 
there camea lull. It took Germany longer perhaps than she anticipated 
to mount her attacks against this country., Not only did our bomber 
forces seriously interfere with the enemy’s petrol supplies, communica- 
tions and aircraft factories ; but the necessary repairs to roads, bridges 
and other aids to conducting a large-scale air attack on England had 
been broken down during the over-running of France. So the first raids 
over England by day and by night were, as Goering himself said, only 
armed reconnaissances. Germany has never placed much reliance in 
night bombing, and her pilots and crews are not taught the high level 
of efficiency and precision in navigation which is a feature of R.A.F. 
training. Thus, while the German bombers were often unable to locate 
their targets (and even when they had done so, to hit them) the R.A.F. 
continued night after night to pound the enemy, pursuing an ordered 
campaign to reduce the war potential and striking power. 


Gradually, during the last two months of the year under review, the 
German Air Force overcame some of its difficulties and developed an 
increasing scale of operations against this country. It was evident that 
this form of attack had not yet reached its peak, and that day and night 
raids involving large numbers of enemy aircraft would be maintained. 
By day, these attacks had already proved very costly to the enemy and 
it seemed probable that night attacks (which he affects so much to 
despise) would be increased as time went on. Night interception 
presents many problems ; but, with the able assistance of the search- 
light crews, the Observer Corps and the A.A. batteries, the difficulties 
were being met with increasing success. 


By day our fighters proved more than equal to the enemy. Since 
18th June, when the first large-scale raids began, approximately 1500 
German aircraft have been certainly destroyed and probably a further 
50 per cent. of this figure will never fly again. Our own losses were, of 
course, considerable, but the present ratio has been well in our favour 
and, since the fighting is mostly over England, the lives of many pilots 
have been saved, even when their aircraft were lost. 
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Any survey of the first year of the air war must have an indefinite 
conclusion. Everything that has happened proves the superiority of 
the R.A.F. crews and aircraft. By the use of superior forces the enemy 
is attempting to break down our fighter defence and to cripple our 
industry. On his failure to do this the whole course of the War may 
turn. The R.A.F. are, at the close of this first year, full of confidence 
in their ability to smash the enemy, proud of their record—whether it 
be the steady night bombing over Germany or the more spectacular 
combat against enemy bombers and fighters. They look forward 
during the coming winter to great increases in aircraft strength from 
factories at home and abroad, to the ever-growing stream of Dominion- 
trained personnel, the combination of which will establish definite air 
superiority, not only locally wherever the enemy is encountered as it is 
at present, but over the whole of the battle areas from the North Cape 
to Central Africa. With the R.A.F. supreme in the skies and the Navy 
invincible by sea, there can be no doubt about victory. 























THE ART OF SURPRISE 


By LieEvuT.-COLoNnEL A. G. ARMSTRONG, #.5S.c., I.A. RESERVE. 


HEN in 1917 Lawrence planned to seize the strongly garrisoned 
Turkish post at Akaba, which was within gunfire of our war- 


ships, he first carried out a turning movement of over 600 miles 
through the Arabian desert in summer heat in order to establish himself 
on the unguarded side of the Turkish defences. This march affords an 
outstanding example of the power conferred by mobility to effect 
surprise and to obtain success at a minimum cost of human lives. But 
although the capacity to march fast and far is an essential factor, 
surprise is not to be obtained by rapid movement alone. Behind the 
projected manceuvre, there must be an alert and original mind to 
devise the operation and to control its development. The ability to 
bring about surprise is bestowed, therefore, by a combination of mental 
alertness and physical fitness. ‘“‘ To conquer,’”’ wrote General Skobelef, 
“you must know how to surprise.’”’ Since it is the business of an Army 
to win battles, the cultivation of the art of surprise ought to occupy a 
leading place in military training. 

In practice, however, this is only too rarely the case. Regular 
soldiers, particularly in peace, spend much of their working time on the 
barrack square. There are many reasons for this: .the square is 
“handy ”; if the weather is bad, the parade can readily be cancelled ; 
drill, elementary small-arms instruction, bayonet and physical training, 
and so on, can be taught under central control ; nevertheless, in spite 
of these advantages, barrack-square training is the very negation of 
surprise. The dulling effect on the mind of the too familiar surround- 
ings, the regularity of drill movements, the rigidity of formations, and 
the repetition of the words of command all tend to kill, or at any rate 
to retard the growth of the faculty of mental alertness. That our 
troops have so often succeeded in surprising the enemy is a tribute—not 
so much to their training—as to the native individuality and resource 
of officers and men. 


~ Qur Army chiefs seem in the past to have been conscious of some 
deficiencies in this respect and have tried to overcome them by the cult 
of outdoor sports and games. Sports, such as hunting, pig-sticking, 
shooting and fishing, are invaluable training for an officer and help to 
keep his body fit and his mind supple. The popular opinion that an 
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officer who takes frequent leave to indulge in sport is a lazy fellow who 
is wasting his time and the tax-payer’s money is pathetically wrong. 
Unfortunately conditions do not generally permit, except possibly in 
India, of the granting of leave for sport to N.C.Os and private soldiers. 
These, however, can be catered for by games such as football, cricket, 
tennis and boxing. Some units have even managed to organize and 
despatch small expeditions or teams of other ranks for mountain or 
crag climbing. Any form of activity which takes the men away from 
barracks, out into the open, preferably on their own, is to be strongly 
encouraged. The Boy Scout type of training is the ideal to be aimed 
at, and every soldier should be put through a similar course of 
instruction. 


The partial mechanization of the infantry has provided commanding 
officers with a considerable amount of mechanical transport. A wise 
use of these vehicles and of the petrol ration will enable the radius of 
action from battalion headquarters to be extended and will open up 
fresh areas of country suitable for field training. The syllabus of 
physical training taught in the Army is excellent—so far as it goes—as 
it encourages alertness of mind and quickness of body. Further 
training, however, would seem to be required in “ hardening-off,’’ 
ability to withstand exposure and to take care of the body under 
adverse conditions. 


More than this, however, is required of the leaders. While an art 
can never be taught by hard and fast rules, yet there are certain cardinal 
principles which have emerged from study and from experience. The 
art of surprise lies, broadly speaking, in (a) doing what is unexpected, 
or (b) refraining from doing what is expected. The golden rule is to 
avoid any tendency towards routine or regularity of method. Human 
activities usually weave themselves into a pattern, which finally takes 
on a definite form: this is why the police catch burglars. In order to 
surprise the enemy, therefore, either infinite pains must be taken to 
avoid getting into a mental and physical rut or the enemy must be 
educated to a pattern of our activity which we can, at the appropriate 
time, suddenly break away from or put into reverse. One of the 
reasons why the Maginot line proved such an utter failure was that the 
prolonged defence of the line numbed the mind of the Higher Command 
and the garrison with a deadening sense of routine while the existence 
of the forty million pound zone of forts formed a physical barrier from 
which the French troops themselves were unable to break away at the 
appropriate time and in which they found themselves entombed. 


The mechanization of armies has vastly increased mobility, and has 
multiplied the chances of effecting surprise. Hence we may affirm that 
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the battle of Cambrai, 1917, where the British tanks first shattered the 
German defences was a decisive event in military history and witnessed 
the rebirth of the art of the General. Surprise falls naturally under 
two main headings: (a) offensive, and (b) defensive. There is, however, 
no hard and fast line between the two, and the one may merge im- 
perceptibly into the other. Offensive surprise consists chiefly of efforts 
intended to damage the enemy while defensive surprise includes those 
activities by which we seek to avoid injury to ourselves. 


Extreme care should be taken to avoid premature disclosure or use 
of any new invention until arrangements have been completed to 
employ it at full scale. This restraint may entail an element of risk, 
but unless risks are run we can hardly hope to achieve surprise. If the 
preparations for an attack cannot be entirely concealed, every effort 
must be made to mask the weight and direction of the coming blow. 
For example, when in October, 1917, General Allenby attacked and 
defeated the Turkish left wing at Beersheba, he found it impossible to 
hide certain of his preliminary dispositions. This disclosure had no 
adverse results for ‘‘ the Turks were completely surprised at Beersheba— 
not at the fact of an attack taking place, but at the unexpected weight 
and direction of that attack.””1 The feigned exposure of part of a 
force to lure the enemy out of a strong pasition, which it is not desired 
to attack, and to engage him in an action under disadvantageous condi- 
tions is a manoeuvre as old as time. For example, when the British 
forces invaded Abyssinia in 1868, they found King Theodore’s forces in 
occupation of a strong defensive position near Arogee. Through a 
mistake, the baggage train of one of our brigades pushed. too far ahead 
and became exposed to hostile attack. Unable to resist the temptation 
of loot, the savage enemy swarmed out of his position into more open 
ground where he was easily routed by the superior armament and 
training of our forces.” 


Defensive surprise has been touched on already. In this con- 
nection, if defensive works are constructed a long time before the 
threatened attack, the chances are that the enemy will gradually find 
out all about them. Information collected from aerial photography, 
secret agents, reconnaissance by patrols, injudicious speeches or dis- 
closures by the other side, and so on, will finally enable the enemy 
Intelligence to build up a fairly complete picture of the nature of the 
defences. The enemy will then set himself to think out means of over- 
coming these obstacles, and instead of being surprised himself is much 








+ «The Palestine Campaigns,” Wavell, Chapter IV, p. 124. 
* «Small Wars,” Callwell, Chapter XV, p. 233. 
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more likely to nonplus the defenders. The construction of defences 
should, therefore, be put off to the last possible moment ; plans should 
be drawn up and materials collected beforehand; but no digging 
should take place until shortly before zero hour. Here again risks will 
have to be run. The defences, moreover, will necessarily be of light 
construction. Nevertheless all such deficiencies will be more than 
compensated for by the element of surprise that eleventh hour measures 
will have made possible. 


General principles, however, are easy to lay down, but when we 
start to turn them into practice, especially on a small scale, unforeseen 
difficulties often arise. A distinguished officer, formerly Commandant 
of a Senior Officers’ School, once said something that made a deep 
- impression on his hearers. ‘‘ When you are drawing up a plan or 
issuing orders,” he remarked, “‘ always picture to yourself the man on 
the ground, the man in trousers.” Acting on this advice, let us analyse 
the tactical procedure of the ordinary normal armed sentry, acting on 
guard over, say, an important building. There could hardly be a more 
perfect example of “‘ how not to doit.” The sentry is posted at a fixed 
time and is relieved at a settled hour. His beat is circumscribed ; so 
many paces up, so many paces down, halt, then begin all over again. 
As he reaches the end of his beat there is, for a second or two, a ‘‘ dead 
spot” along nearly the whole of his frontage—incidentally this fact 
forms the basis of many an escape from prison. Any gunman wishing 
to raid the building is given an absurdly easy job. All he has to do is 
to observe the prescribed ritual from a convenient shadow for a couple 
of nights and then lay his plans on a certainty. How different it would 
- be if the Officers and N.C.Os in charge of the guard showed a little 
originality. They would arrange for sentries to be relieved at irregular 
intervals ; sometimes the relief would be feigned, whereby the relieved 
sentry would later emerge from the back door of the guard-room and 
conceal himself in the shadows close by ; and the sentry himself would 
have orders continually to change the rhythm of his movements. Ona 
wild rough night, a dummy figure could be installed in the sentry-box 
while the real sentry remained hidden elsewhere. There are hardly any 
limits to the variations and tricks that might be thought of. 


On active service, sentry duty apart, patrolling is one of the chief 
activities that fall to the leadership and initiative of junior Officers 
and W.Os. There are, moreover, certain principles of patrolling which 
are applicable whether the war is being waged in the hills of the N.W. 
Frontier, on the plains of France, or in the deserts of Africa. 


Firstly : patrols should issue from different points in the line or 
defended area at varying times each day. The only departure from 
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the battle of Cambrai, 1917, where the British tanks first shattered the 
German defences was a decisive event in military history and witnessed 
the rebirth of the art of the General. Surprise falls naturally under 
two main headings: (a) offensive, and (6) defensive. There is, however, 
no hard and fast line between the two, and the one may merge im- 
perceptibly into the other. Offensive surprise consists chiefly of efforts 
intended to damage the enemy while defensive surprise includes those 
activities by which we seek to avoid injury to ourselves. 


Extreme care should be taken to avoid premature disclosure or use 
of any new invention until arrangements have been completed to 
employ it at full scale. This restraint may entail an element of risk,. 
but unless risks are run we can hardly hope to achieve surprise. If the 
preparations for an attack cannot be entirely concealed, every effort 
must be made to mask the weight and direction of the coming blow. 
For example, when in October, 1917, General Allenby attacked and 
defeated the Turkish left wing at Beersheba, he found it impossible to 
hide certain of his preliminary dispositions. This disclosure had no 
adverse results for ‘‘ the Turks were completely surprised at Beersheba— 
not at the fact of an attack taking place, but at the unexpected weight 
and direction of that attack.”’1 The feigned exposure of part of a 
force to lure the enemy out of a strong position, which it is not desired 
to attack, and to engage him in an action under. disadvantageous condi- 
tions is a manceuvre as old as time. For example, when the British 
forces invaded Abyssinia in 1868, they found King Theodore’s forces in 


occupation of a strong defensive position near Arogee. Through a 


mistake, the baggage train of one of our brigades pushed too far ahead 
and became exposed to hostile attack. Unable to resist the temptation 
of loot, the savage enemy swarmed out of his position into more open 
ground where he was easily routed by the superior armament and 
training of our forces.? 


Defensive surprise has been touched on already. In this con- 
nection, if defensive works are constructed a long time before the 
threatened attack, the chances are that the enemy will gradualiy find 
out all about them. Information collected from aerial photography, 
secret agents, reconnaissance by patrols, injudicious speeches or dis- 
closures by the other side, and so on, will finally enable the enemy 
Intelligence to build up a fairly complete picture of the nature of the 
defences. The enemy will then set himself to think out means of over- 
coming these obstacles, and instead of being surprised himself is much 
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more likely to nonplus the defenders. The construction of defences 
should, therefore, be put off to the last possible moment ; plans should 
be drawn up and materials collected beforehand; but no digging 
should take place until shortly before zero hour. Here again risks will 
have to be run. The defences, moreover, will necessarily be of light 
construction. Nevertheless all such deficiencies will be more than 
compensated for by the element of surprise that eleventh hour measures 
will have made possible. 

General principles, however, are easy to lay down, but when we 
start to turn them into practice, especially on a small scale, unforeseen 
difficulties often arise. A distinguished officer, formerly Commandant 
of a Senior Officers’ School, once said something that made a deep 
impression on his hearers. ‘‘ When you are drawing up a plan or 
issuing orders,’ he remarked, “‘ always picture to yourself the man on 
the ground, the man in trousers.” Acting on this advice, let us analyse 
the tactical procedure of the ordinary normal armed sentry, acting on 
guard over, say, an important building. There could hardly be a more 
perfect example of ‘‘ how not to doit.” The sentry is posted at a fixed 
time and is relieved at a settled hour. His beat is circumscribed ; so 
many paces up, so many paces down, halt, then begin all over again. 
As he feaches the end of his beat there is, for a second or two, a “‘ dead 
spot’ along nearly the whole of his frontage—incidentally this fact 
forms the basis of many an escape from prison. Any gunman wishing 
to raid the building is given an absurdly easy job. All he has to do is 
to observe the prescribed ritual from a convenient shadow for a couple 
of nights and then lay his plans on a certainty. How different it would 
be if the Officers and N.C.Os in charge of the guard showed a little 
originality. They would arrange for sentries to be relieved at irregular 
intervals ; sometimes the relief would be feigned, whereby the relieved 
sentry would later emerge from the back door of the guard-room and 
conceal himself in the shadows close by ; and the sentry himself would 
have orders continually to change the rhythm of his movements. Ona 
wild rough night, a dummy figure could be installed in the sentry-box 
while the real sentry remained hidden elsewhere. There are hardly any 
limits to the variations and tricks that might be thought of. 


On active service, sentry duty apart, patrolling is one of the chief 
activities that fall to the leadership and initiative of junior Officers 
and W.Os. There are, moreover, certain principles of patrolling which 
are applicable whether the war is being waged in the hills of the N.W. 
Frontier, on the plains of France, or in the deserts of Africa. 


Firstly: patrols should issue from different points in the line or 
defended area at varying times each day. The only departure from 
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this rule might be permitted when patrols are sent out an hour before 
the dawn “‘stand-to.”” Even then they should never go out twice 
running from the same point in the line. 

Secondly : patrols should be directed towards different objectives 
each day. By this method they are far more likely to meet and beat 
the enemy, particularly if the latter shows an inclination to avoid 
fighting. 

Thirdly: the strength of local patrols should vary continually ; 
there are, of course, limits to this, but the numbers can generally be 
arranged to alternate from a section to about a platoon. 


Fourthly : patrols should never return to Headquarters or to camp 
by the same route as they went out. If they neglect this simple pre- 
caution, a cunning enemy will have little difficulty in ambushing them 
as they march home. 

All this requires continuous mental and physical effort which can be 
maintained only if the leaders, from the senior to the most junior, take 
infinite pains to keep themselves mentally alert and physically fit. In 
conclusion, the following quotation from that especially gifted indivi- 
dual, T. E. Lawrence, would seem to be apposite1: “ As it was the 
custom in Wejh to camp wide apart, very wide apart, my life was spent 
in moving back and forth, to Feisal’s tents, to the English tents, to the 
Egyptian army tents, to the town, the port, the wireless station, tramp- 
ing all day restlessly up and down those coral paths in sandals or 
barefoot, hardening my feet, getting by slow degrees the power to walk 
with little pain over sharp and burning ground, tempering my already 
trained body for greater endeavour.”” In this manner he steeled 
himself against the hardships of the desert march that ended 
triumphantly in the surprise and capture of Akaba. 


1 “* Revolt in the Desert,” p. 56. 
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NAPOLEON’S COUNTER-BLOCKADE ' 


western coastline of Europe as far South as the French frontier 

with Spain (perhaps further before these words see the light of 
day), intent on using his position there to sever our vital sea communica- 
tions and destroy our ports. One hundred and forty years ago another 
temporary master of Europe sought the same ends from an even longer 
stretch of coast. Under the Revolution, and later under Napoleon, the 
whole strength of France, aided by the resources of the states she had 
made her vassals, was aimed at the destruction of British commerce. 
At the beginning of the campaign its object was frankly stated in thé 
Convention by Citizen Boyer Fonfréde, who said: “‘ We have now to 
wage war of iron against gold. We must ruin the commerce of our 
enemies, and in order to remove all opportunity of reprisals we must 
suspend our own commerce. Our shipbuilding yards must build nothing 
but corsairs, and our manufacturies turn out nothing but munitions of 
war.” (One can almost hear the echo: “‘ We must have guns instead 
of butter.’’) 


The two most important trade routes at that time were those with 
the West Indies, and with India and the East Indies. The Indiamen of 
those days were the finest traders afloat—stout ships of 800 to 1200 tons, 
some even reaching 1500 tons, fast sailers, better armed and manned 
than any others flying the mercantile flag ; and capable of giving a good 
account of themselves in an encounter with any interfering craft short 
of an enemy frigate. The West Indian fleets, with their cargoes of. 
sugar, rum, coffee—and often slaves—seldom exceeded 300 tons, and 
formed an easier prey, besides which the French, from their West Indian 
possessions, were favourably placed strategically for attacks on this 
trade. 

Nearer home was the traffic across the North Sea to German and 


Baltic ports, and through the Mediterranean with the Levant. The 
ships employed on these trades ranged between 100 and 300 tons. 


"TD weiter we find ourselves facing an enemy in control of the whole 





1 The material for this article is taken very largely and often textually from 
The Merchant Navy, by Sir Archibald Hurd. 
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There was a very considerable trade with Ireland, and finally lack of 
suitable land communications made the sea the normal channel for trade 
between one part of Great Britain and another: coastal traffic was far 
more important then than it is to-day, and it was carried on by means 
of a very large number of small craft which seldom exceeded 80 tons in 
size. London was then, as it is now, the chief port of Britain and was 
becoming the trading centre of the world, and the English Channel was 
therefore the main highway for British trade. It will be seen, therefore, 
that British commerce was carried by a very large number of small 
vessels and that the coasts of Britain, and especially the Channel, were 
continuously alive with shipping. Literally hundreds of vessels 
congregated in the Thames estuary at each tide. 


The protection of this multifarious traffic was a difficult problem for 
the Admiralty. It is true that at that time the inhabitants of these 
islands were self-supporting in most essentials of life and to that extent 
were independent of goods from overseas. Nevertheless we depended 
on the wealth accruing from overseas trade to sustain our power to 
organize and finance the series of coalitions that we aimed against the 
French domination of Europe. France, especially under Napoleon, 
rightly saw in British overseas trade the one obstacle to the complete 
subjugation of Europe, and accordingly the destruction of that trade 
remained the consistent object of French policy, both strategic and 
economic. 


The French were well placed for attacking our sea routes. Bases in 
the West Indies and in the Indian Ocean enabled their privateers to 
take a steady toll of our trade in those seas, while in the English Channel 
heavy and constant inroads were made on our coasting trade. The 
English coast from Yarmouth round to Falmouth could be quickly 
reached by fast sailing ships from the French Channel ports or the 
Netherlands. The South Coast of England is poorly provided with 
natural harbours, and in certain winds sailing craft can find no shelter 
between Portsmouth and the Downs. The trading vessels of those days 
could not hope to weather a southerly gale upon this shore at anchor ; 
there was a general lack of coast lights, and ships that made a wide 
offing to escape the coast ran imminent risks from privateers operating 
from the ports of Normandy. There was no Jack of bases on the French 
side of the Channel. Brest, St. Malo, Cherbourg, Havre, Boulogne, 
Calais and Dunkirk—more than once in history have these formed the 
sally-ports for the attempted destruction of our country. 


As usual, England was not ready for war, and nearly six months 
elapsed before the Channel Fleet, under Lord Howe, got to sea. The 
plan in the early days was to concentrate a main fleet in the vicinity of 
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Tor Bay, with a reserve fleet off the Isle of Wight. Frigates watched 
Brest and other French ports, and a constant patrol was maintained. 
Later, as a result of experience, the blockade of Brest was made closer 
and two separate squadrons were formed with bases at Spithead and in 
the North Sea. No blockade, however, can be absolute, and French 
raiding craft constantly slipped in and out of the blockaded ports. 
Whenever a southerly gale blew, the warships guarding the Channel 
were forced to take shelter at Portsmouth or in the Downs, and it was 
in such wild weather that the French made their chief captures. Even 
in fair weather they showed great skill in evading the protecting brigs, 
sloops and cutters, which were kept ready in large numbers for instant 
action in every harbour and inlet round the coast. Between the Thames 
and Hastings were stationed at one period 181 of these vessels, and 
there were 138 between Newhaven and Poole. 


The French, though doing most of their damage by night, achieved 
many a success by day, often by means of subterfuge ; sailing under 
British colours, or assuming the innocent guise of a fishing smack or 
pilot cutter. British coasters carried a very small crew, and often a few 
resolute men with one or two firearms were sufficient to make a capture. 
In spite of the utmost vigilance, losses frequently occurred well within 
sight of our shores, much to the public indignation. 


“Our merchantmen captured before our eyes—the national colours 
of our enemy floating, with gasconading impudence, along our shores, 
and effecting their escape with impunity, is, indeed, too much for an 
Englishman’s reflection, accustomed as he is to behold the vanquished 
streamers of the foe waving in submission beneath his country’s flag,”’ 
complained one writer ; and another, writing in 1810, said: ‘‘ With a 
fleet surpassing the navy of the whole world and by which we are able 
to set so large a proportion of it at defiance, we cannot guard our coasts 
against insult.”’ 


These writers, however, saw only one side of the picture. When 
war began in 1793 we were complete mistress of the seas, and by 1795 
the French had abandoned all attempts to oppose fleet to fleet and 
entered upon an unrestricted guerre de course. British seamen took up 
the challenge to such purpose that in 1799, the enemy admitted that not 
a single merchant ship sailed under the French flag. In spite of this the 
French were not without assets in their efforts to turn the tables: the 
favourable situation of French bases bordering on the Atlantic, the 
English Channel and the North Sea has already been remarked ; the 
hardy Norman and Breton seafarers were just the men to take advantage 
of this, and the profit derived from their captures gave them constant 
financial backing. The French public found sea-raiding a profitable 
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investment ; a club at Strasbourg fitted out one corsair and the munici- 
pality of Bordeaux equipped three, one of which returned from her first 
cruise with prizes valued at £240,000. 


French merchant ships were armed and transformed into privateers 
by hundreds, and new craft specially designed for speed were laid down 
in the yards. In the first three months of war thirty-six English prizes 
were brought into Dunkirk alone, and one French privateer, cruising in 
the Channel in the autumn of 1795 and eluding the British warships on 
watch, succeeded in five weeks in capturing twenty English prizes. The 
more venturesome corsairs, better equipped and fitted, and commanded 
by men whose daring won for them a warm place in the hearts of their 
countrymen, lay in wait for the valuable cargoes passing to and from 
India and the East, and for the highly important trade carried on 
between England and the West Indies. As the most urgent call for 
naval ships for the protection of trade came from about the British 
coasts and from the West Indies, the Indian seas had to be left un- 
protected for the time. For a year soon after war began one sloop was 
all the protection that could be found in the Indian Ocean, and losses 
there were inevitably heavy, though they were mitigated by the good 
account which the Indiamen gave of themselves when attacked. Besides 
having a few heavily armed ships fitted out on their own account for 
the protection of their trade, the East India Company reinforced the 
Indiamen’s armament with some 18 pdrs., which made them formidable 
vessels to attack. In course of time the French strengthened their 
raiding forces in these waters with ships of the line, and a considerable . 
British fleet under Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew (later Lord Ex- 
mouth) had to be despatched to keep our losses in check. 


In the West Indies, too, our merchant seamen could not be attacked 
with impunity. A typical example, which occurred in 1799, is of the 
fight put up by the British trader “ Planter ’’ (twelve g pdrs., six 6 pdrs. 
and 43 men) against a privateer of twenty-two guns and full of men. 
The privateer was successfully driven off. In the words of the captain : 


“* At last he found we would not give out,-and night coming 
on sheered off and stood to the South-West. Our fire must have 
done great execution. My ship’s company acted with a degree 
of courage which does credit to the flag. I cannot help mention- 
ing the good conduct of my passengers during the action. Mr. 
McKennon and Mr. Hodgson, with small arms, stood to their 
quarters with a degree of noble spirit ; my two lady passengers, 
Mrs. McDowell and Miss Mary Hartley, kept conveying the 
cartridges from the magazine to the deck, and were very attentive 
to the wounded, both during and after the action, in dressing 
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their wounds and administering every comfort the ship could 
afford, in which we are not deficient for a merchant ship. When 
he sheered off we saw him heaving dead bodies overboard in 
abundance. We had four killed, eight wounded.” 


The privateer always enjoyed a superiority of man-power over its 
prey, and boarding was therefore the tactic most usually employed, so 
as to take advantage of this superiority. A letter from Barbados 
describes a chase which lasted for two and a half hours, the privateer 
continually altering his course to board, but the heavy and well-directed 
fire from the British ship prevented her from getting near enough to 
effect her purpose. Dismantled in her rigging the enemy sheered off : 


‘‘ But having refitted, commenced a second attack at noon, with 
a most sanguinary design of boarding, and notwithstanding the 
incessant cannonading from the ship, ran plump on board, and 
endeavoured to throw her men into her, but found her well pre- 
pared to receive the enemy, the whole of ‘ Barton’s ’ crew being 
assembled on the quarter-deck, and headed by their gallant 
commander, who was spiritedly seconded by his passengers. An 
attack, sword in hand, commenced, and the enemy was driven 
back with considerable loss, many of them being spiked from the 
netting and shrouds of the ship, while by a well-directed fire from 
the cabin guns, numbers were swept from their own deck ; and 
a great part of her rigging being cut away she dropped astern and 
gave over the contest amidst the victorious huzzahs of the British 
tars whose bold commander, calling from his quarter-deck, defied 
the vanquished Republicans to return to the attack.” 


The need for policing the West Indian waters drew away large 
numbers of frigates and sloops from other theatres where they were 
badly needed. Gradually the seizure one after another of the French 
islands checked the depredations, but even then they did not stop 
altogether, for, driven from their own lairs, the French privateers fitted 
out in American ports whence they continued to carry out their com- 
merce raiding under a thin disguise of legality. 


Naturally the greatest dangers to shipping were met with in the 
approaches to our own shores where shipping from all over the world 
was bound to concentrate. To mitigate the vulnerability of our 
shipping in these waters a convoy system was resorted to. Apart from 
the numerous economic disadvantages which attend convoy in our day, 
there was then the added factor that the simultaneous arrival of many 
ships in port threw large cargoes on a choked market, which lowered 
prices and reduced profits. Many individual shipowners were ready to 
run the risks of sailing without convoy for the sake of the enhanced 
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profits to be reaped, and losses among ships evading convoy became so 
serious that in 1798 the Convoy Act was passed, which compelled 
shipowners to take convoy. 


Convoys of those days were of most unwieldy dimensions. Admiral 
Sir William Parker, when a Midshipman in the “ Orion ”’ in 1794, says 
in a letter to his mother: “‘ We left Torbay on 13th, Saturday, and the 
next day were off Plymouth, where the convoy came out to us. It was 
the grandest sight ever was, a convoy of six hundred sail, besides thirty- 
six line-of-battle ships. The wind was quite fair and a fine evening. 
As soon as the convoy was all out it came on so fine a breeze that we 
went eight miles an hour without a stitch of sail set, in fact in three days 
they were all so far to southward that they were out of all danger.”’ 
This seems a large convoy enough, but in October of the same year, one 
of no fewer than one thousand ships was gathered in the Belt, when 
Admiral Sir James Saumarez on board the “ Victory” sailed home 
with it. 

The French defeat at Trafalgar saw the end of any hopes that 
Napoleon might have entertained of defeating our sea-power at its 
source, and it ushered in a period of yet more intense attacks against 
our commercial system—partly through the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
aimed at shutting out all British trade from the Continent, and partly 
through the construction of a new French fleet with the single object of 
attacking our trade at sea. The damage inflicted on us in the twelve 
and a half years of war that preceded Trafalgar was the measure of what 
this new campaign might hope to achieve. Our merchant shipping had 
undergone devastation, though the losses were made good by the 
activity of our shipyards. In the whole period we lost some 6500 ships 
by capture. If these losses could be improved on and ouf trade with 
Europe at the same time dislocated, our ability to stand the strain 
would be seriously taxed. Thanks to the untiring efforts of the Navy 
and the continued intrepidity of our merchantmen we weathered the 
storm, though the strain thrown on them was severe in the extreme. 
Nor must it be overlooked that during two of these later years the war 
with the United States threw an added burden on our sailors. 


The more the French concentrated on our trade the louder grew the 
cry for more and still more cruising vessels to patrol the sea-routes. 
After Trafalgar we were able to devote our chief energies in naval ship- 
building to the construction of frigates and sloops, as with the destruc- 
tion of the French battle fleet there was less need for augmenting our 
ships-of-the-line. In 1804 we possessed 75 ships-of-the-line and 356 
cruisers, by 1809 the figures had risen to 113 and 618 respectively. 


The changed naval situation also called for a modification of our 
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dispositions for trade protection. Squadrons of large frigates were kept 
constantly at sea, ranging from Cherbourg to Finisterre. The coastal 
trade and the St. George’s Channel were guarded by the smaller craft 
and a string of cruisers kept up communication between Falmouth and 
Gibraltar. By these means we held our own and gained time for the 
forces that were gathering on land for Napoleon’s overthrow to make 
themselves felt. 





It is difficult to arrive at precise figures, but it would appear that 
the annual average loss sustained by our merchant navy between 1793 
and 1815 was about 5 per cent. This may not seem a very high figure 
for any given year, but continued year in year out for twenty-two years 
it threw a considerable and cumulative burden on our economy. The 
total number of ships lost during the same period exceeded eleven 
thousand. 


The crews who manned our merchant ships in those days passed on a 
i tradition of courage and fortitude which their successors have more than 
upheld, in spite of man-made perils and dangers which would have 
appeared fantastic to those who carried on in days when war still had 
its laws and common decencies. 























ARMY AND AIR FORCE. CO-OPERATION 
A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


By CAPTAIN FRANCIS MILTON 


that the defeat of the French can be attributed almost entirely to 

political corruption and disorganization within that nation, but to 
do so is dangerous. It leads us to belittle the tremendous power of the 
German military machine and to ignore lessons of absolutely vital 
importance. The crux of the matter lies in that hackneyed phrase that 
I have just used—the German military machine. 


The British fighting man is an individualist. Examine all the most 
brilliant actions of this war and the last ; one generalization emerges : 
the smaller the British unit involved, the more spectacular and striking 
has been its success. One can quote a thousand instances of magnificent 
achievement by individuals, by platoons, companies, batteries, 
squadrons, ships and aeroplanes in which the odds seemed scarcely to 
matter ; but as soon as it comes to a general action fumbling, hesitancy 
and ineffectiveness become painfully apparent. There are magnificent 
exceptions to the general rule. These do not “ prove the rule,” they 
teach a lesson, for in every case it will be found that these triumphs 
resulted from two factors and two alone—surprise and co-operation. 
Without surprise in some form or other, whether of place, time or 
manner of attack, of weapons or of tactics, success in offensive operations 
against an enemy of anything approaching equal strength is quite 
impossible ; but to exploit any success gained by surprise—or even by 
superiority of numbers—co-operation of the closest between all arms 
and services directly or indirectly concerned in the operation is abso- 
lutely essential. We all know it ; nevertheless in that we’fail, and have 
failed, not once but time and again. The Germans do not suffer from 
this weakness, and it is for just that reason that they are so formidable. 
Theirs is a true military machine, and it works. “ Man for man” we 
say ‘‘ our men are better.’” Man for man the Abyssinians were better 
than the Italians; man for man the Dervishes outclassed us in the 
Sudan: and much good it did them. 

In our anxiety to give full credit for a magnificent job well done, one 
fact in the battle of France has been glossed over or allowed to pass 
unnoticed. It makes an old war-horse prick up an anxious ear. Soldier 


i T is comforting to our amour propre and very reassuring to conclude 
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after soldier returning from Dunkirk has stated (in answer, obviously, 
to a question, unrecorded, put to him by the interviewer) : ‘“‘ We never 
saw any of our aeroplanes. The sky was full of Germans all the time.” 
We all know that the R.A.F. saved the situation and that every machine 
and pilot was fully occupied fighting the Luftwaffe. But let us not 
forget that an army, without co-operation aircraft peering into every 
sunken road and ditch, shuttling back and forth between the firing line 
and divisional and corps headquarters is, by modern standards, an army 
blind and deaf. 


Not many days ago a senior Air Force Officer, speaking from the 
B.B.C. on the subject of the tremendous qualitative superiority shown by 
the R.A.F. in the early August fighting over Britain said: ‘‘ The fact is 
that the R.A.F. is now free to perform its proper function, that for 
which it has been organized and trained. It is no longer hampered by 
the necessity of acting as long-range artillery for the B.E.F.’’ Now, it 
is perfectly natural for the R.A.F. to rejoice at the opportunity of giving 
their undivided attention to their opposite number, and all of us rejoice 
with them; but the choice of words was unfortunate. Some people, 
misled by the gallant officer’s phraseology will probably conclude that 
the R.A.F. has been prevented by some hidebound higher authority, 
not specified, from operating to advantage. Those words, “‘ hampered 
by the necessity of acting as long-range artillery to the B.E.F.,” suggest 
that this great Service has been compelled to play a subordinate role. 


Look at the matter from the other side. One might with equal 
justice say that the Army was hampered by being obliged to act as 
a protective screen to the R.A.F. aerodromes in France. It then 
becomes apparent that neither Service has anything to complain of. 
Even if the R.A.F. is regarded as the spearhead of the British attack, 
and the role of the Army considered to be no more than that of gaining 
ground to enable the R.A.F. to strike from points nearer and nearer to the 
enemy’s vital centres, in order to gain that ground the Army requires 
assistance from the R.A.F.—as “ long-range artillery,” in reconnaissance, 
in keeping touch between headquarters of the higher formations and the 
battle positions, and in actual intervention in the battle. At the same 
time a large portion of our squadrons must be fighting independently, 
carrying on the eternal struggle for mastery of the air. This last, on 
the naval analogy, might be considered to be their proper and exclusive 
role ; but, as I have tried to suggest, it is in reality only a part of their 
function. It must not be forgotten that the Army operates in the air 
as well as on land, so that the relation between the Army and the 
R.A.F. is different to that to which we are more accustomed existing 
between the Navy and the Army. 
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Of all these points the Senior Officer whose extremely able and 
‘effective broadcast started all this effusion is certainly well aware ; the 
danger is that others, less well informed, jealous for the liberty of action 
of the splendid Service which has captured the popular imagination to 
an unbelievable extent may raise a storm of protest if at some later date 
the R.A.F. is again called on to detach large numbers of squadrons for 
army co-operation. In a democracy such outbursts are dangerous, for 
they carry weight. 


THE NEw TYPE OF WARFARE 


Herr Hitler—or his General Staff, if you prefer to think so—has 
changed, as Napoleon changed, the form of warfare. Exactly as in 
Napoleon’s case, the change has taken the form of an increase in tempo. 
Between 1797 and 1811, Europe learned very slowly that no adaptation 
of the older warfare could withstand the exponents of the new. In the 
end Napoleon was defeated by a combined Europe that had to some 
extent learned his methods, but exhaustion and over-ambition were the 
more potent factors in his overthrow which took about eighteen years 
to accomplish. We cannot wait so long; we must adopt Hitler’s 
technique at once, and improve on it. We can do it, but only if we face 
the problem squarely: this means that no revamping of our present 
concepts of war willdo. The problem is essentially one of the offensive. 
While we remain on the defensive it is unlikely that we shall feel any 
very serious effects from failure to provide a complete solution, but 
when we take the offensive on land—and Mr. Churchill has expressly 
stated that we shall—we will find that without a radical change in our 
concepts in this matter of co-operation between the R.A.F. and the 
troops on the ground, our Army will be quite outmatched. We might 
well suffer a setback which, coming at a moment when hopes are high, 
might destroy any chance of reaching a decision. While there is no 
question whatever that the British will fight indefinitely in defence of 
their island or to avert defeat, many might prefer some compromise or 
indecisive peace to the prospect of a long, groping, costly campaign on 
European soil. 


The key to the new warfare lies in this: without accompanying 
aircraft the armoured fighting vehicle is only half a weapon. The 
Germans learned this before ever war broke out and gave us a brilliant 
demonstration of its truth in the battle of France. The Stuka dive- 
bomber may not have accomplished much since then while operating 
independently, but by its marvellously effective support of the armoured 
columns it made possible that thunderbolt advance. All our concep- 
tions of warfare need revising. The tank is the ground winner ; its 
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support and communications have gone up into the air. If cavalry 
have become mechanized, the Horse Artillery has undergone still greater 
metamorphosis—it has taken unto itself wings. The defensive still 
holds an advantage over the offensive. Mobile units cannot pierce an 
elastic defensive line of great depth without adequate support. The 
strength of the mobile mechanized unit lies in headlong speed, which 
defeats any static defence. That speed cannot be maintained without 
support to overcome the obstacle or resistance that is too strong for it 
to gallop over. No ground artillery, mechanized or otherwise, can 
provide that support sufficiently quickly : it is all a matter of minutes— 
at times, even, of seconds. Only the aeroplane has the power to perceive 
the obstacle the instant that it makes its presence felt, to choose the 
most favourable line of attack and to engage it with lightning speed. 


CO-OPERATION SQUADRONS 


Mechanized units, then, require for effective offensive action two 
kinds of aircraft in co-operation closer than anything that we have ever 
known before ; without them we revert to static warfare. These two 
kinds of aircraft are: (a) bombarding aircraft (which may be dive- 
bombers, as used by the Germans, or some newer type which I have in 
mind, but which this is not the place to describe) to support the motorized 
units and serve; in a word, as flying artillery ; and (b) contact squadrons, 
to maintain communication with the slower-moving divisions which, as 
the Germans have demonstrated, may be left scores of miles behind. 
The bombarding aircraft will have to be provided on a lavish scale, for 
to be of any value the support must be continuous. These squadrons 
cannot be improvized and trained at short notice. The success of the 
whole operation depends on the complete understanding by the pilot of 
what is happening on the ground. This implies a considerable know- 
ledge of tank tactics, and calls for a man with a flair for military opera- 
tions. Such men are not “ found ’’—they have to be selected, trained 
and tested and practised repeatedly. 


Our fighting forces have a peculiar weakness ; whether it is a racial 
characteristic or the inevitable result of a professional outlook in the 
Services I cannot say: every British fighting man is always quite 
convinced that his arm in general and his unit in particular is perfectly 
capable of achieving victory with only the slightest assistance from the 
other—weaker, brethren. This sturdy individualism and self-reliance 
has often borne astonishing fruit in the past, and will again, no doubt ; 
but it will not suffice against the German army. Heroic measures are 
needed to bring that tremendous machine to a standstill and put it into 
reverse: a co-operation so complete that it extends far beyond the 
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formal office relations of the higher formations. Just now the R.A.F. 
needs every single pilot in the struggle for mastery of the air. Even 
when that goal is reached (and it does not follow that because mastery 
has been achieved that it will be easily retained), they may feel reluctant 
to allot to co-operation with the Army far more squadrons than were 
ever contemplated for this purpose before Germany showed the way. 
These squadrons, once allotted and equipped, cannot well be withdrawn 
for other duties. Moreover—and this must rankle, and if it does rankle 
there will be unconscious obstructionism—they will pass largely under 
military control in fact, if not in name ; for in this service the aircraft 
must conform to the actions and progress of their comrades on the 
ground. 


THE SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


For Heaven’s sake then, let us stop limping after Germany and take 
a bold jump ahead of her. Let us cut the Gordian knot by transferring 
to the Royal Air Force the tanks and armoured cars. This idea at first 
blush sounds fantastic. It has, in fact, a great deal to commend it. 
The very first objection that will be raised is revealing: ‘“‘ Tanks and 
armoured cars ” it will run “ have taken the place of cavalry. Recon- 
naissance and keeping touch with the enemy are an essential part of 
their duties. The mechanized infantry has to keep in the most intimate 
touch with them. If they are handed over to the R.A.F. it will be 
extremely difficult to maintain this contact.” I am sure it will be. 
But I am also confident that the necessity for maintaining that intimacy 
at all costs will be so obvious to both parties that the difficulties will be 
overcome. It is not generally realized how slight are the existing 
chances of securing real co-operation between tanks and aircraft because 
we are all satisfied with mere intercommunication, which falls far short 
of co-operation. The same degree of interdependence exists between 
the armoured vehicles and the support and contact aircraft as exists 
between the armoured units and the mechanized infantry. So long as 
it is necessary for these three to be organized in two Services it is a 
question of putting the division where it will-do least harm. The 
separation must be purely administrative ; tactically it must not exist. 
The necessity for close co-operation between the armoured vehicles and 
the infantry is so obvious that, for self-preservation, both sides will 
strain every nerve to preserve it and the administrative division will not 
be allowed to interfere. The furious opposition the change would 
arouse is a sure proof of its importance ; the attainment of real co- 
operation is infinitely laborious : a drastic measure for a most formid- 
able task. 




















A SIDELIGHT ON THE FRENCH NAVY? 
By “B. L. 0.” 


T “MHE ways of the French navy are not those of our own, and it was 
particularly interesting, therefore, to be given an opportunity of 
studying them at first-hand when, on the strength of a slight 

knowledge of French, I was appointed as a temporary liaison officer to 
one of their flagships. The work involved was not excessive and I had 
ample time to observe the various aspects of shipboard life as well as to 
study some of the technical side amongst our Allies. When I returned 
to my own ship on termination of my appointment I jotted down notes 
on what I had seen and heard, and it is from those notes that I have 
tried to set out briefly some of the things which impressed me most, in 
the hope that they may prove of interest to those officers who, now or in 
future, may be called upon to co-operate with the French fleet. 


Wardroom life as we know it is practically non-existent. To begin 
with, there are two Wardrooms—one for the Officiers Subalternes, who 
include Midshipmen, Sub-lieutenants, and Lieutenants, and another 
for the Lieutenant-Commanders and Commanders, of whom incidentally 
there seem to be surprisingly few. In a cruiser of 10,000 tons 
we had a Capitaine de Frégate as executive officer, and an engineer, who 
was the squadron engineer officer, of the same rank. The senior of the 
+wo medical officers and the senior paymaster were both Capitaines de 
Corvette. An executive officer of the same rank who corresponded to 
the First Lieutenant (Officter Adjoint—Chef du Service Intérveur) 
completed the total of ‘‘ two-and-a-half-stripers.”’ 


The messing was extraordinarily good and up to all the best tradi- 
tions of French cooking. The times of meals, however, took a little 
getting used to, and it was disconcerting to have to start the day on 
nothing more than a cup of coffee and a roll. Lunch was at 11.30 a.m., 
dinner at 7.30 p.m. Both these were good square meals of four and 
five courses and, as there was nothing in between, one needed them. 
Whenever guests were present it was customary for the junior Midship- 
man in the mess to read out the menu before the meal commenced, 
concluding always with the words: “‘ Bon appetit nobles invités ; bon 





1 This article was written before the collapse of France and the disintegration 
of her navy; but it illustrates the outlook and organization of a personnel, many 
of whom are still our active allies—EDITOR. 
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appetit, Président ; bon appetit, messieurs. It is now exactly twenty- 
nine minutes past eleven (or whatever the time was), zone time.” 


The French officers pay no mess bills for their actual food, but a 
daily allowance is credited to the mess out of which they victual them- 
selves. They frequently pay no wine bills either, for there is often a 
surplus after the victualling has been paid for, and this is used to pay 
off wine bills and other expenses incurred by the mess as a whole. In 
any case the vin ordinaire, which is the common drink of officers and 
sailors alike, is supplied on board by the State in the same manner as 
our own Service rum. Red wine appears at both meals in virtually 
unlimited quantity, while white wine is served at Sunday lunch. Despite 
this generous issue, the wine was used sparingly by most officers, and 
there were a great many who drank seldom or not at all. The amount 
of drinking which took place away from the table was remarkably small, 
certainly by our own standards, but this is largely due to the fact that 
the Wardroom is little used. After the morning coffee at eight o’clock 
the mess rapidly empties and does not start to fill again until a few 
minutes before lunch. During the afternoons and evenings I seldom 
saw anyone in the Wardroom before six o’clock except on ‘“‘ make-and- 
mends ”’ when those who did not go ashore often used to make up a 
bridge four and play for two or three hours on end. Later on a few 
drinks might be ordered before dinner, but even then it was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, which it often is with us. After the meal, 
unless there was more bridge, the mess would usually be empty by 
nine o'clock. 


The meals are all rather formal, being announced in the first instance 
by the Maitre d’ Hotel (one of the pantry staff) in much the same manner 
as by a butler ashore ; and a “ running dinner ”’ as we have it is quite 
unknown. Conversation at table is vociferous and very general, 
everyone talking to everyone else and making a good deal of noise. 
This is because the two mealtimes are the only occasions during the day 
when the members of the mess get together. Service topics, politics, 
and religion are all taboo—and a very good thing too from some points 
of view. Anyone who transgresses this rule and mentions “ shop ”’ at a 
meal is immediately greeted by a ribald song which serves as a protest. 
Anyone who appears late at table without a good excuse is similarly 
received. Indeed anything serves as an excuse to sing. The lunch- 
party given in honour of six British officers by the ship to which I was 
attached rapidly became noisier than any guest-night dinner I have ever 
attended, ashore or afloat. 


Although the Wardroom was little used outside mealtimes, there 
were nearly always one or two officers crouched over the radio listening 
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to the frequent broadcasts in English, French and Italian of news from 
the front. This was taken extremely seriously, every word being 
weighed and considered. A large Daily Telegraph war map was pinned 
up on the after bulkhead of the mess, and the course of operations was 
kept up to date by means of small flags stuck into it. Feeling was 
intense throughout the time I was in the ship—a period which coincided 
with the invasion of the Netherlands and the beginning of subsequent 
operations in Belgium and France: operations which were to culminate 
in the withdrawal of the B.E.F. from Flanders after an epic struggle. 
The appointment of General Weygand as Generalissimo of the allied 
armies produced a remarkable effect in the mess, and provoked much 
appreciative comment amongst those to whom his high reputation was 
well known. 


It was extraordinary to compare the ages of the French officers with 
those of corresponding ranks in the British Navy. The President of 
our mess, a senior Lieutenant de Vaisseau (who was actually promoted 
two days before I left them), must have been close on forty. Indeed, 
reference to the French Navy List showed that the senior officer of that 
rank still on the active list was thirty-nine, and the most junior twenty- 
six. The retiring age for a Lieutenant de Vaisseau was fifty, increasing 
by two-yearly steps for Lieutenant-Commanders, Commanders, and 
Captains, the latter retiring at fifty-six if not promoted to Flag Rank. 
The establishment of Lieutenants de Vaisseau is just over goo, that of 
Enseignes 1 Classes about 700. Numbers below these ranks are un- 
limited, but as Midshipmen can only be advanced to fill a vacancy in 
the list of Enseignes, their numbers are in practice restricted to a 
reasonable figure. 

Rates of pay are also very different to our own. A Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau gets a flat rate of about £16 a month—not a great deal even 
with allowances for a man of perhaps thirty-one, usually married and 
often with two or three children as well: not a great deal, that is, by 
our own standards ; but it must be remembered that the cost of living 
is, or was until the war broke out, much cheaper in France than at 
home, so that corresponding ranks at least are probably equally well off 
in both navies. 

STAFF WORK 

The staff work of the French navy seems to be much on a par with 
that of our own in the years immediately preceding the last war, when 
Admirals of squadrons and even of fleets had a Secretary and a Flag 
Lieutenant and little else to help them. 


The Vice-Admiral to whose staff I was attached had a staff of four 
to carry out the entire organization, routine, defence, and operation of 
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the fleet. The Chief-of-Staff was a Commander ; he was responsible 
for organization and material, as well as for co-ordinating the work of 
his colleagues. The Vice-Chief—a Lieutenant-Commander, was in 
charge of storing, fuelling, and questions affecting discipline and per- 
sonnel. The Flag-Lieutenant was a Lieutenant de Vaisseau. He was 
the most overworked of four very hard-working officers ; he was seldom 
able to turn in before the small hours, and in consequence his temper at 
times was apt to become a little frayed, although he was normally an 
excellent fellow and easy to get on with. His duties as Flag-Lieutenant 
were not excessive ; but as in addition he was responsible for operations, 
plans, movements, harbour defence, and for the co-ordination of all 
exercise requirements, his was to some extent the most responsible of 
all the staff jobs. The fourth member, also a Lieutenant de Vaisseau, 
was Signal Officer for the ship, squadron, and fleet. Cyphering also 
came under this officer, but in this duty he was assisted by an officer of 
the Reserve and by a Midshipman, both of whom were Paymasters. 


The staff of a battle-squadron consisted of two Commanders—a 
Chief-of-Staff who was also Fleet Gunnery Officer, and a Vice-Chief. 
There was also a flying officer (borne as Squadron Aviation Officer on 
the strength of the two aircraft carried in one of the battleships) who 
acted as aviation officer for the fleet. A Commander in the squadron 
flagship who was borne for duties with the combined landing parties 
(Corps de débarquement) of the battle squadron was detailed as Com- 
mandant of the landing parties of the fleet—a kind of Fleet Royal 
Marine Officer. This small staff, however, was almost wholly employed 
in the administration of their own squadron, in spite of their so-called 
fleet duties ; and it was left to the staff of “ my ’”’ Admiral to administer 
their squadron and to co-ordinate and direct the work of the fleet as 
well. 


The Engineer Officer and the senior Paymaster of the cruiser flagship 
carried out also the fleet duties of their respective branches, while the 
senior Medical Officer in the battle squadron acted also as Fleet Medical 
Officer. 


In the fleet flagship (the cruiser) we had a.staff office, but it was 
used solely by the petty officer and two seamen who were the only 
writers and typists available. The work of this office was directed by 
the Paymaster Midshipman borne for cyphering duties under the 
immediate supervision of the Flag-Lieutenant. The four staff officers 
themselves carried out all their own work in their cabins ; admittedly 
these were comparatively close to one another, but it entailed a short 
walk every time the advice of another officer was required, since mes- 
sengers and buzzers did not seem to exist. The Vice-Chief worked very 
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much on his own, though the Chief-of-Staff himself and the two Lieu- 
tenants were always in close touch with each other on all questions. 
The latter drafted all the orders and memoranda in connection with 
their particular responsibilities, but everything had of course to be 
approved by the Chief-of-Staff before being sent out; and I noticed 
that the signatures on most of the papers which left the ship were his 
and not those of the Admiral. 


SPECIALIST OFFICERS 


The specialization of officers seems much more complete than in our 
own Service, though it is highly questionable whether this is really a 
sound principle. I felt, however, that there was plenty to be said for 
their Armaments Branch—a non-executive branch which is responsible 
for material generally, both gunnery and torpedo, leaving the executive 
specialist free to concentrate more on the actual use of his weapons. 


In the cruiser in which I was borne there were four Gunnery Officers. 
Of these one controlled the main armament (Directeur de tir) and was in 
effect the Gunnery Officer of the ship ; one was solely responsible for 
the D.C.A. (anti-aircraft armament) ; while the other two were con- 
cerned with fire control and the maintenance of turrets and the trans- 
mitting station. In addition there was at least one Warrant Officer 
for (G) duties, and they found it hard to understand how we could 
manage with only one Gunnery Officer, or at most two. On the other 
hand, much less use is made of non-specialist executive officers as 
officers of quarters, control officers, etc. Of the four turrets in my ship, 
two had petty officers and one a Midshipman as turret officers; the 
fourth (which was also the tertiary control position) was commanded 
by a Sub-lieutenant. 


Oddly enough, although there were four Gunnery Officers in the 
ship, only one of these was involved in the landing organization, and 
he commanded a single detachment only of the four parties which went 
to make up the cruiser’s compagnie de débarquement of some 150 men. 
In all French ships there is an officer (known as the Colonel) who is borne 
for duties with this compagnie de débarquement. He is comparable, in a 
sense, to the officer commanding a detachment of Royal Marines, 
although he is a naval officer—in our case, a senior Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau. 


DISCIPLINE, ROUTINE, ETc. 
Reveille was at six o'clock, but the routine was difficult to follow 
and I never at any time saw a muster of the hands on deck save on 
Saturday forenoons when on one occasion there was a parade, corre- 
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sponding very much to our own Divisions, during which a quarterly 
inspection of the boats was carried out ; and on another the compagnie 
de débarquement fell in for inspection by the Captain. 


The latter consisted of two platoons, each of 36 men, armed with 
mousquetons—the light rifle about three feet long which is issued to 
naval landing parties and certain troops whose swiftness of movement 
is a primary consideration. The right guide of No. 1 platoon was the 
standard-bearer and carried a small square flag shipped like a bayonet 
on the end of his rifle. No. 2 platoon was armed in addition with three 
light automatics. There were also two mortar detachments, each with 
two mortars; and a miscellaneous group which included stretcher- 
bearers, buglers, and even a cyclist complete with a racing bicycle—the 
latter presumably the Colonel’s runner. 


The forenoon was generally spent in cleaning ship. I managed to 
attend some of the twice-weekly loading drills at the turret guns which 
were extremely interesting to watch, but was disappointed at being 
obliged to miss a run of spotting table which, so far as I could make out, 
was a much more elaborate affair than our own ship’s spotting table. 
Most of the upper-deck work appeared to be carried out under the 
direction of the petty officers, even to the hoisting of boats and the 
securing of stern wires on return to harbour, An extraordinary amount 
of saluting went on: any officer was automatically saluted by every 
rating, on deck and between decks alike, at any time of day or night ; 
if one rounded a corner and passed a rating unexpectedly he would 
literally run back and salute one before going about his business ; if he 
had no cap on, he would salute just the same. 


There seemed to be no ruling laid down on the matter of officers’ 
dress, full whites or half-whites being worn by all and sundry just as 
they pleased: the Admiral almost invariably wore a blue monkey 
jacket over his white trousers ; the Captain invariably had a white tunic ; 
the Commander wore either—as the spirit moved him. Shoes were 
very optional, and I saw gym shoes, white buckskins, black and even 
brown shoes worn with whites—sometimes with blue or grey socks, 
sometimes with no socks at all! ‘“‘ Sealed patterns ”’ cannot, I think, 
be known in France, for there must have been at least five different 
types of tunic in the mess I lived in. Smoking was the rule rather than 
the exception: all the officers smoked continually, several of them 
being the proud owners of great pipes about two feet long. There 
seemed to be no fixed smoking times on deck, and both officers and 
ratings smoked as and when they pleased. I have seen hands coming 
aft for the morning “ scrub decks ”’ still eating huge hunks of bread— 
yet some may think that this is less objectionable than the revolting 
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habit of chewing gum which appears to be getting more and more 
prevalent amongst the younger element of our own Service. 


With such apparent laxity of discipline it might be imagined that 
the French ships are dirty and inefficient. In point of fact, they are 
neither. I think that perhaps the best explanation that can be given 
of this is that France—a republic, has carried democracy a stage further 
than we have, although this explanation will not always hold good for 
in the French navy it is far more difficult for a rating to become an 
officer, even a Warrant Officer, than is the case with us. The cleanliness 
of my own ship and of the ships I visited was marked, particularly 
between decks where there was an abundance of burnished steel and 
dirt-free corners. The upper deck was well kept and wooden planking 
scrubbed to whiteness, though there was too much silverine for my liking. 
For vessels which were fifteen years old, they were in excellent condition. 


By all accounts their gunnery was good, though I did not have 
aS many opportunities as I should have liked of seeing it in action. I 
watched one full-calibre practice which straddled the target at the first 
salvo at 15,000 yards, and was told, half-literally, that if at any time 
the opening salvo is more than fifty yards over or short, the Gunnery 
Officer is at once dismissed his ship. Certainly their material is good ; 
and there is no doubt as to their keenness. The Gunnery Officer of the 
cruiser I was in managed to borrow a copy of the “ Ajax’s””’ narrative 
of the River Plate action. He and I spent several nights going through 
it together from start to finish, during which time he displayed the 
utmost interest. Afterwards I found that, not content with reading 
the account, he had analysed the whole action as fully as was possible 
with the records available, in the hopes of deducing further lessons. 


In conclusion it must be admitted that, although the French customs 
are not our customs, and although their routines may at times seem 
somewhat eccentric to our insular way of thinking, there is no reason to 
suppose that their navy is any less efficient than our own. The French 
naval tradition is almost as great as our own, and the work of their navy 
in the present war has shown that the modern French sailor is worthily 
living up to the example set by his predecessors in the Marine Nationale. 


In all my dealings with them during a most interesting, if all too 
brief period of duty, I found the French naval officers to be courteous 
hosts, zealous workers, and excellent colleagues. They were only too 
keen to co-operate with our fleet to the limit of their powers ; they were 
anxious to give us as little trouble as possible from the administrative 
point of view ; and, like us, they had one conviction behind it all—that 
the future peace of Europe, if not of the whole world, depends on the 
ability of the Allies to crush the Nazi menace now and for all time. 














PALESTINE, 1918—FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 1940 
A COMPARISON 
By “W.AT.E.” 


IR ARCHIBALD WAVELL’S masterly biography of Lord 
GS iitesbs has appeared when most of us are too occupied by our 

daily lives to spare the time to draw a comparison between the 
lessons of past events and those through which we are now passing or 
have just passed. The analogy between Allenby’s operations in 
September, 1918, and the German break-through in May, 1940, is, 
however, so remarkable that it deserves recognition even now before 
the detailed ‘history of recent events is written in full. Mobility and 
Ruthless Pursuit were the keys to Allenby’s success, and these were the 
two principles upon which the Germans staked everything in May, 1940. 


Sir Archibald Wavell likens the action of the Twenty-first Corps in 
September, 1918, to that of a man pushing at the handle of a wide and 
heavy door, of which the hinges were in the foothills and the handle on 
the coast. Once the door was sufficiently ajar the cavalry pushed 
through, and in thirty-four hours covered 70 miles. Subsequently the 
cavalry in eight days reached Damascus, 150 miles in front of their 
advanced depots. And be it remembered this occurred when we had 
grown accustomed to measuring territorial gains by hundreds of yards 
rather than by miles. Why had this speed of advance become possible ? 
Admittedly many factors contributed to the success of this operation, 
but the most important factor was the realization, by the commander 
who planned it, that once the crust of the defence is broken, the contents 
of the pie can be easily disposed of. Defence in depth is a military 
principle, but there is a limit to depth as there is to the thickness of a 
pie crust. The knife, therefore, must be sharp enough and long enough 
to go right through the crust, and must be made of a material which 
will not rust if the blade is left in the pie until the tablespoon (which we 
can liken to the slower moving troops) is also pushed in to take the fruit 
out of the dish. 


Now let us turn to 1940. For eight months the larger part of the 
French army had sat behind their Maginot Line. For the same period 
the B.E.F. had sat along the Belgian frontier, making a Maginot in 
miniature. The gap between the Maginot Line and the sea was filled by 
French armies, the B.E.F. being under the command of one of them. 
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On the left of the B.E.F. was another French army. So we all sat and 
worked in happy contentment thinking that time was on our side. 
Time, unfortunately, is on the side which knows how to make use of it : 
we made pill-boxes and speeches, whilst Hitler made heavy tanks. 


We all hoped that when the time came for active operations we 
would advance rapidly into Belgium and occupy a defensive position 
against which the German armies would hurl themselves in vain, the 
Maginot Line guarding the flank of the door we would have pushed 
ajar to get there. But Hitler realized the weakness of the hinge, and 
he also understood that a door which has just been pushed half-open 
can quite easily be shut again, and by considerably less pressure than 
would have been required to have broken it in if it had never been 
opened at all. 


So Hitler gently pushed on the swinging door, whilst he launched a 
mighty blow at the hinge. The hinge broke (no one had been to look 
at it for some time !), the door came off, and in swept the torrent. 


Even then the torrent was expected to be of the nature and pace 
of a similar torrent in March, 1918, but to return to the former metaphor, 
the knife was much sharper and the crust much thinner. Like Allenby’s 
horsemen, the German mechanized troops pushed on relentlessly to 
Amiens, as had the former to Damascus (and very much the same 
distance). For a considerable time the strength of the break-through 
was not appreciated, whilst precious days were wasted in attempting to 
arrange with the French the counter-stroke to the South which, in fact, 
never came off. During this period of ruptured communications, 
rumours, refugees and all the uncertainties of war, one heard more than 
once the suggestion that the German advance round the right flank of 
the British, French and Belgian armies in the North was but a gallant 
raid. More than once one heard this German manceuvre compared to 
one of Stuart’s raids in the American civil war in the ’sixties of last 
century, never to Allenby’s operations at the beginning of this century. 


Soldiers, no matter how much they study their profession in 
peace and keep themselves abreast of current military thought and 
progress, are certain to revert in a time of stress and strain to their own 
experiences in war. Personal experience cannot be effaced. Some 
with Palestinian experience of Megiddo would probably have appreciated 
that another Megiddo ‘was at least a feasible military operation in 
Flanders and that such an operation was more in tune with German 
military thought than a raid on the Stuart model. But, it may be 
asked, what if this had been realized at once ? What difference would 
it have made in the ultimate result ? These questions can best be 
answered by putting two others. Would not this realization have led 
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to a much earlier retreat to cover the Channel ports? And would this 
in turn not have led to the strong forces covering the ports being such a 
threat to the German advance South against the heart of France that 
they could not have been masked but would have had to have been dealt 
with as a major operation ? Admittedly a quick retreat westwards by 
the French and British forces would have meant abandoning Belgium ; 
but it would only have anticipated by a very few days what actually 
occurred. 


It was the fashion at one time to blame everything on the Belgian 
King. There was no doubt political expediency in such a course so long 
as we and the French were still allies. But now we can surely face facts 
and admit that the root cause of the disaster was the collapse of the 
Ninth French Army a whole fortnight before the Belgian army capitu- 
lated, combined with delay in appreciating the true strength of the 
break-through. 

It is here contended, however, that the disaster could have been 
averted if the lesson of Megiddo had been applied to the situation at the 
time. Incidentally the lessons to be derived from the operations in 
Poland in September, 1939, did much to reinforce the probability that 
this thrust by the German mechanized forces was intended to be in 
sufficient strength to deal the knock-out blow. 


An immediate acceptance of this probability would have postulated 
a quick retreat on to the Channel ports. These ports would then have 
been defended by first line troops in strength instead of by gallant odds 
and ends on the Lines of Communications and by the equally gallant 
defenders of Boulogne and Calais, sent out hurriedly, but too late and in 
insufficient strength materially to alter the setting for the final curtain. 


How easy it is to be wise after the event ! 
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SALVAGE FROM THE LUFTWAFFE 


By Fiyinc OrFicer H. E. Biytu, R.A.F.V.R. 


ganda, have sometimes seen fit to question the veracity of our 

published figures of the enemy air losses. These losses during 
the peak days when the figures soared above the 150 mark must certainly 
have seemed incompatible with his claims to supremacy in the air, but 
if the ‘‘ Doubting Thomases ”’ have not always been able to verify our 
claims for themselves there are those in the Air Ministry who have good 
reason to know how true they are ; chief among them are the depart- 
ments responsible for the salvage of wrecked aircraft. 


In the first few months of the War the problem of salvage presented 
no difficulties: an occasional German aeroplane ventured across our 
coasts, was shot down, packed up, and removed without any undue 
fuss ; but when the enemy numbers assumed such formidable propor- 
tions the system momentarily broke down. Until then wreckage was 
always salvaged within 48 hours, but when at the beginning of August 
“enemy aircraft started to fall in large quantities,’ to quote a rather 
plaintive minute written by a Wing Commander responsible for the 
intelligence aspect of salvage operations, the whole system had hastily 
to be reviewed in the light of these most gratifying but rather over- 
whelming results. 


Nena ts observers, encouraged, no doubt, by German propa- 


For a time the southern counties seemed in danger of being turned 
into a vast scrap heap, and at one period when the salvage squads were 
being sadly overworked more than 130 enemy aeroplanes lay scattered 
over England with but little immediate prospect of being moved. Since 
then, however, the Air Ministry have reorganized their salvage system, 
and now it is unusual for more than two days to elapse before wrecked 
enemy aircraft are removed. 


Under the system which has now been built up to deal with the 
collection and disposal of this salvage from the Luftwaffe the country 
is divided into nine areas, and the Maintenance Units in these nine 
areas—at Faygate, Newark, Cambridge, Shipton-by-Benningbrough, 
Carluke, Oxford, Shrewsbury, Slough, and Newcastle—are responsible 
for handling all enemy aircraft which fall within their boundaries. An 
Intelligence Officer has been attached to the majority of these Units, 
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and it is he who provides the most reliable source of information con- 
cerning any crash, since it is his duty to get to the scene as quickly as 
possible and to make his report to headquarters. Other sources of 
information, in descending order of trustworthiness, are the local police 
—generally accurate but non-technical ; the Fighter Command, whose 
pilots are responsible for the enemy’s losses but who get only a fleeting. 
glimpse of the crash; the Air Ministry department responsible for the 
interrogation of prisoners ; and, finally, ‘‘ other sources,’ which may 
range from the evidence of A.A. batteries and the Home Guard to old 
Farmer Giles, excitedly waving his stick outside the village inn and 
declaring that ‘“‘ they —— Nazis’’ have crashed in his favourite field 
and are frightening his cows. 


ce 


Once the locality of a crash has been established, the rest is easy. 
The Intelligence Officer arrives at the scene (on some occasions during 
the peak periods he had merely to sit in his car with a pair of field glasses 
and drive to each crash as it occurred) and makes his examination. He 
at once advises his headquarters as to the exact condition of the aero- 
plane and the causes of its downfall—either through fighter action, 
anti-aircraft fire, or engine trouble. If it is a complete wreck the 
remains are removed for use as scrap ; if the condition is fair, the many 
articles of value, such as parachutes, cameras, field glasses, compasses, 
revolvers and rubber boats, are extracted for re-stamping with British 
markings and re-issue to our forces as the legitimate prizes of war, while 
the carcase is taken away to be dismantled; and if the condition is 
perfect the aircraft may be taken to a R.A.F. station to allow the 
personnel to examine it at rather closer range than would normally be 
healthy, or else it is handed over to the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
for exhibition. 


Nothing gives quite such a fillip to a Spitfire or Hurricane Fund as 
the exhibition of one of their prey, and the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction are being daily besieged with requests from local authorities for 
this concrete and comforting evidence of our superiority in the air. 
The exhibition is usually held in the market square or on the village 
green, lasts about a week, and is enormously profitable; the more 
inquisitive section of the public (schoolboys and young men who are 
soon to be called up) paying a small additional fee to climb into the 
cockpit and examine the instruments. There are usually about twenty- 
five enemy aircraft making this Grand Tour of England at a time, and at 
the finish they are taken away for disposal in the usual way. 


The removal of explosives from wrecked aircraft is usually carried 
out by the military authorities, unless the wreckage has fallen on R.A.F. 
territory. Hitherto, the commanding officer of the nearest R.A.F. 
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station has been nominally responsible for posting a guard over it as soon 
as possible and until this guard arrived the local soldiery, or even the 
Home Guard, undertook this most necessary task of keeping an all-too- 
inquisitive public at a safe distance. A proposal is now under review 
whereby in future the Army will be responsible for providing a guard 
round all enemy crashes except those that occur on or in the vicinity of 
an aerodrome. It is essential that a guard should appear on the scene 
as soon as possible in order to protect fallen aircraft from the attentions 
of the public, because when aircraft have been left unguarded for even a 
short time passers-by have been known to strip them of almost every- 
thing of value in their zeal to collect “‘ souvenirs.” 


Occasionally the crash has been so violent that both engine and 
fuselage have practically disappeared into the ground and their removal 
has not been worth while. In these cases the hole is merely filled up 
and not even a swastika marks the spot. In others, aircraft have fallen 
into lakes, rivers and the sea, and these are seldom recovered. Some 
take days, and even weeks, to discover—in the remoter districts local 
gossip may provide the search parties with their only clues; and in 
some cases where an explosion has taken place in mid-air they may 
have been literally shot to pieces and fragments scattered over an area 
of several square miles. A few have disappeared completely, swallowed 
up by some of the vast tracks of moor and woodland which still exist in 
this country, and it may well be that their final resting-place will never 
be discovered. Years hence, perhaps, a picnic party, setting forth to 
explore fresh fields, may stumble upon a few bent struts and rusty 
wheels half buried in the bracken, and may ponder over their sandwiches 
on these symbolic relics of the once proud Luftwaffe. 























THE ROYAL SQUADRON, 1939 
By ‘“ WALRus”’ 
PART II.? 


r | “HE weather was perfect when at 8 a.m. on 17th May the Royal 
Squadron weighed and left its anchorage off Orleans Island. 
Once again the destroyers took station on each bow and the 
cruisers on each quarter of the “‘ Empress of Australia.” It was witha 
feeling of suppressed excitement and a knowledge that we were about 
to take part in a great and historic occasion that we proceeded on the 
last ten miles of our voyage. 


An hour later we rounded a bend in the river and came in sight of 
Quebec: on the left the rather ugly Heights of Levis ; on the right the 
ancient Citadel, the famous Heights of Abraham and, crowning all, the 
comparatively modern C.P.R. hotel Chateau Frontenac—a name justified 
by its architecture. Quebec was in fancy dress: every building was 
draped with coloured bunting ; from every window, every roof, every 
chimney and a thousand flagstaffs fluttered flags; and in a score of 
places great structures of scaffolding displayed in giant letters such 
expressions as ‘“‘ Welcome to our King and Queen ’’—and indeed it was a 
welcome. Every possible vantage point for miles around appeared to be 
occupied by a great throng of people whose cheers were barely drowned 
by the whistles of every craft in the river dressed overall which lined the 
last mile of our journey. - 


_ Slowly, majestically, the royal liner drew alongside the jetty in 
Wolfe’s Cove where the Canadian Prime Minister and representatives, 
both of the Dominion Government and of all walks of life in the Province 
of Quebec, awaited Their Majesties. On the quay a guard of honour 
from the Canadian Guards regiment in full dress provided a vivid scarlet 
patch amongst the black of morning coats and the pastel shades of the 
dresses of lady guests. As the ‘‘ Empress of Australia ’’ secured along- 
side, the escort anchored in the river abreast of her and dressed ship 
overall. Just before 10 o’clock Mr. Mackenzie-King boarded the liner 
and welcomed Their Majesties on behalf of both the Government and 
the people. 


Then on board the ships of the escort we manned ship. The hubbub 





1 Part I of this account describing the naval preparations for Their Majesties’ 
Canadian tour and the voyage from Portsmouth to Quebec appeared in last quarter’s 
JOURNAL. 
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of whistles and cheers afloat and ashore died down and there was a short 
period of perhaps five minutes waiting, pregnant with expectancy. 
Then came the historic moment. The Royal Standard was broken over 
the Citadel and hauled down aboard the liner, and both from warships | 
and shore batteries the first gun of a royal salute roared out. Through 


2”? 


the great port in the white side of the “‘ Empress of Australia’ and 
down the red carpeted gangway stepped Their Majesties King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth of Canada. And, as the waiting crowds saw for 
the first time their Sovereigns of whom they had read so much but seen 
not at all, it seemed that all the world was sending greetings in a deafen- 
ing roar of cheers. 


It was not to be our lot to go ashore during the twenty-four hours 
Their Majesties were in Quebec, so we were unable to follow their many 
activities or to see the vast crowds who greeted them everywhere they 
went. One personal experience will, however, show the enthusiasm of 
that welcome. My partner at dinner the next night described to me 
how during the time Their Majesties had been in Quebec she had 
succeeded in seeing them on no less than eight different occasions ! 


During the afternoon we weighed anchor and dropped a mile down 
the river to a fresh anchorage abreast the Citadel. Here, after dark, we 
gave a searchlight dispiay and illuminated ship in conjunction with a 
brilliant firework display on the Heights of Levis, just opposite the 
Citadel where Their Majesties spent the night. Early on Thursday the 
four warships again weighed and proceeded alongside. At 9.30, as we 
fired yet another royal salute, Their Majesties left by train for Montreal 
and our duties as Royal Escort were for the time being at an end. 


SHOWING THE FLAG 


It had been arranged that, during the time the King and Queen were 
touring the Dominion from end to end and also visiting the United 
States, the “‘ Southampton ” and “ Glasgow ”’ should “ show the flag ”’ 
in American waters. Individual activities in our various ports of call 
naturally varied according to personal tastes, and it is impossible to 
describe them all. There were those who preferred golf and fishing ; 
there were others to whom night life had a greater appeal. All officers, 
however, attended a large number of functions both great and small, 
official and private. It must be mentioned that the men were in every 
way as well entertained. On several occasions we gave leave to the 
watch all day, and a week after pay day the whole watch, more than 
three hundred strong, were still going ashore every day almost to a 
man—positive evidence of the hospitality extended to them ; moreover, 
during four weeks in American waters, the two cruisers had less than 

5 
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ten deserters among a combined complement of more than 1300 men—a 
striking contrast to the figures but a decade earlier. 


To return to Quebec after the departure of Their Majesties : 
originally it had been intended that we should spend four days there 
and a large programme of hospitality had been arranged for us, but we 
were two days late in arriving and a day had passed in which no leave 
was possible. Since our arrival at New York—our next port of call, 
could not be delayed, we were forced to cram a full round of calls and 
entertainments into but one day. During the forenoon the Vice- 
Admiral exchanged official calls with the local military and civil officials, 
whilst the Wardroom were “ at home ’”’ on board to the officers of the 
local military units, the militia, the R.C.N.V.R., not forgetting the 
officers of the “‘ Skeena ”’ and “‘ Saguenay ”’ which had accompanied us 
up the St. Lawrence. 


During the afternoon I had to pay a visit to the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s residence some ten miles out of the City. An officer from 
one of the regiments quartered in the Citadel accompanied me and I 
took the opportunity to visit Wolfe’s Cove, the Heights of Abraham and 
the Citadel thus escorted by one whose ancestors had fought with 
Montcalm. He gave me a most lucid account of Wolfe’s attack, and it 
was interesting to note that the military side of that spectacular opera- 
tion did not overshadow the vital parts played by both Saunders and 
Boscawen in ensuring its success. 


Quebec is astonishingly French. Among all the flags which waved 
so bravely in the breeze in greeting to Their Majesties the tri-colour had 
easily predominated. As strangers this had surprised us at the time, 
but a few hours ashore showed the reason. The great majority of the 
people are, of course, French-Canadian, in whom French ideas, character- 
istics and customs predominate. French is spoken as much, if not 
more, than English. Those who can afford the expense send their 
children to school in France rather than in England. These people who 
predominate throughout the province are a strong “ minority ”’ in our 
part of the British Empire, yet I doubt whether there is any more loyal 
to the Crown—and there was no doubting the sincerity of the welcome 
given to us that day. : 


The majority of the military messes are in the Armouries, and here 
after tea we were bidden by them all to cocktail parties. This necessi- 
tated visits to five different messes in less than two hours, a useful 
introduction to the quantities of liquid refreshment we should be called 
upon to consume before our cruise was over. In the evening all available 
officers were entertained to dinner by the local division of the R.C.N.V.R. 
at the Winter Club. There were some two hundred present at this 
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function, at the end of which we escorted our partners to a dance at the 
Golf Club, where we danced and behaved as all naval officers will do on 
these occasions until four in the morning or even later : indeed it would 
have been much later but for the fact that our leave had expired with 
‘““ Ship under sailing order ! ”’ 


At 7:a.m. on 18th May the ‘‘ Southampton” and “ Glasgow’ 
slipped and steamed down the St. Lawrence. We left Quebec with 
many regrets, none greater than the fact that our stay had been so brief 
as to give no time in which we could return the hospitality so bountifully 
offered to us. Throughout the day we steamed down the great river in 
glorious weather. The next day saw us clear of the estuary and, as we 
approached the shores of Newfoundland, the temperature fell abruptly. 
During the forenoon both ships exercised catapulting and recovering 
aircraft—an operation which culminated in a sad accident. One of the 
‘““ Glasgow’s ’’ Walrus aircraft bumped badly when landing on an extra 
large wave and capsized. Both pilot and air gunner were thrown out 
of the machine and when picked up by the sea-boat the latter was 
unconscious, and he did not recover. That evening, amidst asnowstorm, 
both ships stopped whilst short services were held and the body was 
committed to the deep. 


Sunday the 2oth was uneventful, but on Monday as we steamed 
southwards towards New York we ran into a dense fog. Throughout 
that day and the ensuing night we groped our way at twelve knots with 
frequent stops on hearing the sirens off other vessels in the vicinity. By 
the aid of wireless D/F bearings we found the Nantucket light vessel and 
altered course westwards. Then, early on the morning of Tuesday, 
22nd May, still enveloped in fog, we reached the Ambrose lightship 
where we stopped and embarked a pilot only two hours later than had 
originally been arranged. 


NEw YORK 

As we approached the mouth of the Hudson river the fog began to 
clear, but it was too late for us to see the unique view which the New 
York skyline gives to anyone approaching from the sea. It was not 
until we were steaming up the river that we saw the great statue of 
Liberty on one hand and the impressive array of Manhattan skyscrapers 
on the other. At 11.30 a.m. we anchored abreast 79th Street well up 
the river from the Battery at the southern end of Manhattan Island. 
The “ Berwick ”’ flying the flag of Admiral Sir Sydney Meyrick, K.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief, America and West Indies Station, and the 
“Exeter,” flying the broad pendant of Commodore Harwood,! were 

1 The victor of The Plate, and now Rear Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, K.C.B. 
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lying alongside one of the Cunard White Star piers on a visit which had 
already lasted five days. 


Shortly after anchoring the Rear-Admiral commanding the Third 
Naval District, whose headquarters were in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
called. This was, for us, virtually the only real official call since 
these necessary courtesies had already been carried out by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief before our arrival. After tea a large number of 
officers went down river to an “‘ At Home” given by the “ Berwick ”’ 
and “‘ Exeter.’”’ These two cruisers were berthed on opposite sides of 
the same pier and, by utilizing the shed on the pier in addition to the 
ships themselves, they were able to entertain some eight hundred guests. 
At its conclusion the massed Royal Marine bands beat the retreat. In 
the evening some ninety officers from the four ships were entertained 
at a large dinner at the Plaza Hotel given by the Pilgrims of America in 
honour of Sir Ronald Lindsay, the retiring British Ambassador. During 
dinner greetings were received by cable from Lora Derby on behalf of 
the Pilgrims of Great Britain, and at its conclusion there were speeches 
by the President, Dr. Butler (also President of Columbia University), 
Sir Ronald Lindsay and the Commander-in-Chief. 


Wednesday, 24th May, was Empire Day, and we dressed ship 
overall. Early in the forenoon the Vice-Admiral drove over to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard to return the Rear-Admiral’s call. At the end of 
his visit the usual salute was fired, but on this occasion by a distant 
battery, the sound of the guns being broadcast at the point of departure 
through loud speakers ! 


The major part of the day was taken up with our official visit to the 
World’s Fair. At 11.30 a.m. a party totalling some thirty officers, 
together with the wives of the more fortunate, assembled on the pier 
abreast the “‘ Berwick” and a procession of cars was formed. The 
three leading ones containing the Commander-in-Chief, the Vice-Admiral 
and the Commodore respectively, were escorted by police on motor 
cycles. It was the subsequent drive of ten miles through Manhattan 
and Brooklyn that showed us that the America of the films is no fiction 
but sober, if slightly incredible, fact. Most of us found this drive the 
most exciting event during our stay. Continually sounding their 
' penetrating sirens, the police on powerful motor cycles literally carved a 
way through New York’s traffic. Most of it, on hearing the sirens, 
either stopped or shot as rapidly as possible out of the way ; any driver 
who didn’t do so earned the immediate vocal displeasure of one of the 
escort. We passed every traffic light whether it showed red or green 
and, if owing to the density of the traffic we were unable to make any 
progress on our own side of the street, we merely proceeded on the other. 


\ 
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It was not surprising that we did not take very long to reach the gates 
of the Fair. 


On our arrival the Commander-in-Chief was received with a fifteen- 
gun salute. An escort of American Indians in uniforms of orange and 
blue—the Fair’s colours, mounted on magnificent chestnut horses then 
escorted us to the Perylon Hall where we were received by the President, 
Mr. Grover Whalen. From there we drove to the Court of Peace in 
front of the Federal building where the Commander-in-Chief, the Vice- 
Admiral and the Commodore inspected three guards of honour provided 
by units of the U.S. Army, Navy and Marines. Then followed a brief 
visit to the Federal building before return to the Perylon Hall for lunch 
with Mr. Grover Whalen. 


It was a hot day and we were all in frock coats, and as lunch drew 
to a close we did not look forward to what we believed must follow—a 
tramp round some of the buildings and exhibits. But then we did not 
know Mr. Whalen! Instead of sightseeing we drove straight to the 
Aquacade. Here in a vast open-air amphitheatre, in which the fore- 
ground of the stage contained a large swimming pool, an audience of 
ten thousand were waiting for a show which had apparently already been 
delayed three-quarters of an hour for our benefit. The performance can 
best be described in the words of the guide book :— 


“In the marine amphitheatre, famous Broadway Billy Rose stages 
his billion dollar Aquacade, starring Johnny Weismuller (Tarzan of the 
Films) and Eleanor Holm (Olympic swimmer) in a thrilling ‘ girl’ show 
of spectacular size and content. Here you witness one of the most 
enchanting panoramas of all time. The dancing ballet goes through its 
routines, the water ballet weaves nymph-like figures in the crystal 
depths, the Olympic diving champions flash through the air and Aqua- 
belle Holm exhibits her allure to the accompaniment of orchestral music 
harmonized with multi-coloured lights (this latter by night only).”’ 


This description is far from being an exaggeration of a unique show. 
From the opening bars from the orchestra and male voice choir, both 
amplified through loud speakers to an astonishing degree, until the last 
crashing chords of ‘‘ God Save the King” and “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” from the first appearance of the hundred swimming aquabelles 
until the two hundred dancing girls finally left the stage in a finale 
which featured a silken “‘ Stars and Stripes’ which seemed to be at 
least an acre in area, we were staggered by it. In its immense con- 
ception I know of only one show which surpasses it, and that is the 
Aldershot Tattoo. At the end, in quiet contrast, we drove to the 
British. Pavilion with its lovely English rose garden where we were 
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received by the Commissioner—Sir Louis Beale, before another hair- 
raising drive with our police escort back to the ship. 


In our absence the “‘ Southampton ”’ had proceeded alongside the 
Cunard-White Star pier just vacated by the ‘‘ Queen Mary.” 


That night a hundred officers from the four cruisers attended an 
Empire Day ball given in our honour at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. This 
afforded us a suitable opportunity for discovering that the American 
debutante is, in spite of much publicity, neither more nor less (according 
to one’s personal taste) interesting than those in England or anywhere 
else. The dance was organized by a number of prominent New York 
hostesses who also gave dinner parties beforehand to each of which five 
or more officers were invited. It may be added that the private hospi- 
tality thus given to us was as friendly and as excellent as its official 
counterpart. 


The next day was comparatively quiet. Once again we dressed ship 
overall, but on this occasion with the Argentine ensign at the main in 
honour of an Argentine national holiday and at the request of the 
cruiser ‘‘ La Argentina,” which wasin harbour. The “ Berwick ”’ sailed 
for St. Andrews’s, New Brunswick, followed by the “ Exeter ’’ for 
Philadelphia. Ratings were admitted free on this and subsequent days 


to the World’s Fair. 


On the 26th we again dressed ship overall, the occasion being the 
birthday of Her Majesty Queen Mary. I seized the opportunity to pay 
another visit to the Fair. I suppose all exhibitions are very much the 
same, and this was no exception being very like that held in Glasgow in 
1938, except for being on a much vaster scale. There was little time to 
visit more than three or four buildings and to sample the Amusement 
Park. The whole Exhibition had been built in three years on a site 
which, up to 1936, was merely a swamp which served as the dumping 
ground for all the refuse of New York, and every tree which shaded its 
grounds had been transplanted to it fully grown. It was certainly a 
splendid and memorable achievement and in all its interest, life and 
colour, well worth seeing. The Amusement Park with its giant switch- 
back and its dwarfs and other freaks and monstrosities was just like any 
other. Perhaps there were shows which, on the score of nudity, would 
not have been permitted in England, but these seemed singularly 
harmless and certainly far less objectionable than Blackpool’s unfrocked 
cleric starving in a barrel. Apart from the wonderful Aquacade, my 
chief memories are of the Guards band in full dress playing to crowds in 
the garden of the British pavilion, the glorious illuminated water and 
firework display given at night in the Court of Peace and the remarkable 
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pageant of railway history which featured real trains in motion under a 
full head of steam. 


On Saturday afternoon, a vacant berth being then available, the 
‘“ Glasgow ”’ came alongside one of the Cunard White Star piers. Apart 
from this the week-end was (officially) quiet, giving us plenty of time to 
enjoy the hospitality of the many friends we had made in New York. 
On the Saturday I achieved the top of the Empire State Building 
(which, like the proverbial small boy and the giraffe, is hard to believe 
true) and drove round Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Central Park, 
ending up in the Radio City Music Hall, which is certainly New York’s 
largest theatre and appeared to be easily the largest in the world. I 
spent Sunday with friends bathing at Oyster Bay some fifty miles out 
on Long Island. I mention this purely personal event only because 
during the afternoon an argument developed, whether America won the 
last war for us. As a guest I did not feel in a position to make an 
adequate reply, but it was of interest to note that my host, who fought 
with the American Army in that war, joined the British Army within 
the first week of this one ! 


On Monday we gave an afternoon ‘‘ At Home” on board the 
‘“ Southampton ”’ and thus returned hospitality to some five hundred 
guests. On the next day a similar, though rather smaller and more 
informal party, was given on board the “ Glasgow.’”’ Tuesday was, 
incidentally, American Memorial Day and, in accordance with their 
custom, we half-masted Colours from noon until twenty-one minutes 
past the hour. During this period American warships fired a salute of 
twenty-one minute guns, but we, being alongside where salutes were 
prohibited, were unable to follow suit. The Vice-Admiral gave an 
official dinner party in the evening. 


, 


Both ships sailed from New York early on 31st May, and the im- 
pressions and memories which we carried away with us were as kaleido- 
scopic as they were pleasant. New York itself and particularly the 
island of Manhattan can only be adequately described with those 
adjectives such as stupendous and colossal which are so beloved by 
Mr. Samuel Goldwyn and others of that ilk. And there is so much that 
appears larger, faster, and more efficient than in England that one 
beholds it all in astonished wonder. After a few days it became clear 
that size, speed and efficiency are not necessarily criterions of perfection. 
For example, the vast many-horse-powered cars seem much better than 
ours, but the subways are slow in comparison with London’s tubes, 
whilst the overhead railways, supported on long ugly steel structures 
which effectively block out all light from the street, are noisy relics of a 
past age. It is the people rather than the city who are most interesting 
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to a stranger visiting America for the first time. I was very impressed 
by their friendliness, though this was doubtless accentuated by the fact 
that they are so much less reserved than we are when meeting strangers. 
I was interested by the frank way in which they admit their unholy but 
never-ceasing chase after the dollar. I noted their eager anticipation 
for the coming visit of Their Majesties, and I noticed that those whose 
forefathers came from Great Britain are not ashamed to be proud of 
their ancestry. We left with very pleasant and happy memories, and 
hoped that we had left similar ones behind. 


After clearing the Hudson river the “‘ Southampton ” and “ Glasgow’”’ 
steamed northwards and, towards evening, separated. The ‘‘ Glasgow ”’ 
set course for St. John, New Brunswick, whilst the “‘ Southampton ”’ 
headed for Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


After a bare twenty-four hours trip in good weather the “‘ Southamp- 
ton ”’ arrived off Boston early on 1st June. After saluting the country 
and embarking a pilot we proceeded up harbour and berthed alongside 
in the Charlestown Navy Yard within a stone’s throw of the old frigate 
“ Constitution,” now well preserved in like manner to the “ Victory.” 
The Yard is comparable as regards size andthe type of work carried out 
to Sheerness. Apart from a few small craft the only warships present 
were six destroyers of which two were still building, two were but 
recently commissioned and two had just completed their shake-down 
cruises prior to joining the fleet. With these we had a good liaison, 
particularly since by a coincidence one had visited Chatham whilst we 
were there but two months before. Neither the history of the “ Consti- 
tution ” nor the story of the Boston Tea-party needs retelling here ; 
but it may not be so well-known that the Navy Yard itself is largely 
built on one slope of the famous Bunker Hill, an elevation whose summit 
is so little above sea-level as barely to justify the use of the word hill. 


Boston itself, though so much smaller, is curiously reminiscent of 
of London in many ways. The Common, for example, is singularly like 
Hyde Park, whilst the older houses—Georgian in architecture, resemble 
those to be found in many English towns. So far as such a thing is 
possible in the States, Boston is a very old American town, and the 
inhabitants are very proud of it. One feature deserves special mention. 
The great University of Harvard, whose reputation needs no advertise- 
ment, consists of a series of fine modern red brick and white stone 
buildings interspersed with green lawns on the banks of a river—very 
reminiscent of the Thames at Oxford, or perhaps more appropriately 
the Cam, observing that this suburb of Boston is named Cambridge. 
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The events of our visit were naturally less spectacular than those in 
New York ; they were none the less numerous and certainly as friendly, 
and both officers and men attended a full round of entertainments, both 
official and private. The various functions included an official luncheon 
given by the Mayor, a dinner by the Rear-Admiral, a luncheon on board 
the U.S. destroyer “‘ Davis,” our own ‘“ At Home” and the Vice- 
Admiral’s official dinner party. Of the less formal entertainments I 
remember best a “‘ stag ’’ dinner party given in our honour by one of the 
Boston clubs at which the chairman—a young professor of English at 
Harvard, entertained us with one of the wittiest speeches it has been 
my pleasure to hear ; his knowledge of the diaries of Samuel Pepys and, 
more surprisingly, the Reverend Arthur Teonge, was remarkable. 


One function to which we were invited, merits a detailed description, 
and that is the annual parade and drumhead election of the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Company of Massachusetts. This organization, 
which is just over three hundred years old, was once a volunteer regiment 
maintained for the defence of the State. With the passing of the years 
its true military character has slowly fallen into abeyance. It remains 
now only as a social body, but it maintains a pseudo military character 
in order that it may keep its original charter and the Armouries which 
contain its headquarters and mess. It is in effect a cross between a club 
and a masonic brotherhood which once a year “ plays ’’ at soldiering in 
the form of a parade. After a service at a nearby church, the whole 
Company, accompanied by small guest detachments from the similar 
organizations in other States, marches to Boston Common for the 
drumhead election, and it was this which we were invited to watch. 


We were bidden to bein our seats in the marquees by 2.30 p.m. and 
the Governor sent one of his aides—an officer in the National Guard 
(the U.S. “‘ Territorials ’’) to escort us. After a wait of fifty minutes a 
local band appeared heading the force on to the Common, after which 
it promptly fell out fora smoke. The astonishing variegated selection 
of uniforms, all of a type worn a hundred years or more ago, in which 
the various detachments were dressed gave the whole parade the 
appearance of a daylight rehearsal of the Aldershot Tattoo, although 
much reduced in size and lacking much of its splendour and its precision. 
All the men carried arms of some sort, the majority favouring rifles or 
pikes, whilst many detachments:carried colours. It was hard to believe 
that it was serious, yet both the Governor and the Mayor had marched 
on to the Common with the force and now, followed by no less than ten 
aides, proceeded to inspect it. The Governor was greeted with a salute 
of fifteen guns, but this was fired by a battery provided by the National 
Guard. Whilst the front rank was being inspected, the rear rank of the 
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company carried on smoking, apparently independently and without 
falling out. Then the whole parade numbering perhaps three hundred 
men, lead by the band, marched past the Governor who took the salute. 
Ballot papers were distributed and formally placed on the piled drums 
ofthe band. The election of the Company’s officers for the coming year 
had in fact taken place some days previously and without ceremony ; 
but the names of those elected were now announced for the first time. 
The retiring officers then surrendered their badges of office to the 
Governor and reverted to the ranks, whilst their successors were installed 
in office. Each officer, old and new, was greeted with much presenting 
of arms, musical and gun salutes, the last-named ranging from three 
to a rather ignominious one. The Governor and the Mayor then left 
the Common and the whole parade marched through the streets of 
Boston to the Copley-Plaza Hotel, the largest in Boston. Here they 
had reserved the whole of two floors and erected a bar in every bedroom. 
The final item in the day’s programme was a banquet to which we 
received a pressing invitation, though perhaps luckily we were unable to 
accept owing to a previous engagement. I say luckily because we were 
informed that the subsequent celebrations sometimes continued for 
forty-eight hours ! 


Lest this seem an unfair description, it must be remembered that 
such traditional functions of another country frequently seem curious if 
not slightly comic to a stranger; for example, an American recently 
referred to our own ancient ceremony of Beating the Bounds as an 
operation which “serves no useful purpose. The English, however, 
would feel extremely guilty were it to be omitted.’’ In any event, this 
parade was a fine advertisement for this Ancient and Honourable 
Artillery Company which does as much good charitable work as our 
own masonic brotherhoods and incidentally through its very close 
liaison with our own H.A.C.? provides a valuable link between our two 
nations. 


In Boston we made many friends, and not least among these were 
the American naval officers of the yard where we were berthed. In 
New York we had been open to visitors several.times, but the number 
who came aboard was never very great. In Boston we were over- 
whelmed : on the Sunday fifteen thousand came aboard, and when it 
became necessary to clear the ship in the evening we had to turn more 
than five thousand others away. 


1 Representatives of the Massachusetts Company attended the third (or fourth ?) 
centenary celebrations of the H.A.C., as their guests, a few years ago, and, I believe, 
members of the H.A.C. were similarly invited to attend the third centenary celebra- 
tions of the Massachusetts Company. 
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Those who know little of the work of the Navy in peace may not be 
altogether clear as to the object of sending H.M. ships to such ports as 
New York and Boston for visits which, superficially, appear to do no 
more than afford an opportunity for officers and men to spend their 
time gallivanting with the inhabitants, more especially perhaps the 
traditionally weaker sex. The following leading article from the 
Boston Post supplies the answer :— 


“The clean-cut, well-behaved crowd of sailors and officers from 
H.M.S.' “‘ Southampton ”’ observed in our downtown streets during the 
stay of the British cruiser at the Charlestown Navy Yard differ in few 
respects from the men who man our own ships. Their keen interest in 
an American city is readily apparent. They are quiet and courteous. 
The visit of a foreign naval ship in time of peace can make for good will. 
The personnel of the sleek ‘ Southampton’ has proved itself made up 
of a fine group of goodwill ambassadors.” 


With regret we left our many Boston friends on 8th June, sailing at 
7 a.m. At the entrance of the harbour we passed the United States 
Training Squadron consisting of the battleships ‘‘ New York,” “‘ Texas ”’ 
and “ Arkansas.” 


HALIFAX 


The “‘ Glasgow ”’ also left St. John, New Brunswick, on 8th June - 
after a week’s visit of which they enjoyed every moment, and during 
the early hours of Friday, 9th June, the two cruisers rendezvoused at 
sea and proceeded in company towards Halifax, where we arrived in 
the afternoon. Both ships berthed alongside the Ocean Terminals 
jetty. Official calls, entertainments both official and private for 
officers and men, sport of all kinds, our own “ At Home ”’ on board and 
the usual ‘‘ open to visitors’’ days followed. Because Halifax is a 
small town, and because very naturally preparation for the impending 
visit of Their Majesties the King and Queen overshadowed everything 
else, none of the events call for any detailed description, though this in 
no way disparages the very friendly and generous hospitality with 
which we were greeted. Our principal gratitude must be to the Royal 
Canadian Navy and, to a lesser extent, the other two Canadian fighting 
Services for their part in ensuring the success of our visit. 


On 13th June, the Canadian Pacific liner ‘“‘ Empress of Britain,” 
under the command of Captain Sapsworth, arrived from Quebec with 
the Governor-General of Canada. The naval personnel who had been 
employed in the ‘“‘ Empress of Australia,” and who had been subse- 
quently accommodated in the two cruisers, were transferred to her, and 
all arrangements similar to those adopted for the outward voyage were 
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made for the voyage home. The Governor-General’s flag was hauled 
down in the “‘ Empress of Britain” early on the 15th, at which time 
His Excellency disembarked ready to greet Their Majesties on their 
arrival at Halifax. The two cruisers then moved out to an anchorage 
in the harbour whilst the liner took their place alongside. The Canadian 
destroyers “‘ Skeena ”’ and “‘ Saguenay ” arrived ready to join the escort 
for the first part of the royal voyage. 


FAREWELL TO CANADA 


The royal train arrived at noon, by which time ships were dressed 
overall, and the cruisers fired a royal salute. Their Majesties spent the 
day in Halifax, for a programme of receptions, presentations and drives 
similar to that which they had carried out in so many other towns : 
they received a welcome as tremendous and as loyal. A few of us were 
honoured with the unique privilege of attending a luncheon at which 
both the King and Queen spoke and broadcast their farewells to Canada. 
At 6.30 they embarked in the “ Empress of Britain ’’ and, as the Royal 
Standard was broken at the main, we once again fired a royal salute. 
As before the company’s jack was flown at the jack staff and the flag of 
the Lord High Admiral at the fore, but, as a gracious tribute to the 
Merchant Navy, of which His Majesty is Master, the red ensign was 
flown at the stern. Whilst final farewells were being said on board the 
liner, we undressed ship and weighed anchor, the ‘“‘ Skeena”’ and 
“Saguenay ” slipping from their berths alongside at the same time. 
Out in the harbour the four warships waited until the ““ Empress of 
Britain ” slipped at 7.15: the destroyers then took station ahead, the 
two cruisers astern. Abreast the town the five ships in line ahead 
turned one hundred and eighty degrees in succession before proceeding 
seawards, a manoeuvre perforce carried out in very restricted waters 
which earned a congratulatory signal from His Majesty. It was 
performed before the watching eyes of a vast crowd which seemed to 
occupy every possible vantage point ; roofs and windows of buildings, 
the slopes of the Citadel and, most magnificent of grand stands, the 
whole length of the Ocean Terminals, past which the royal procession 
steamed at a bare cable’s distance to be cheered and cheered again. 
Steamers and fishing craft, including an old friend of the Jubilee review 
of 1935—the Newfoundland fishing schooner “ Blue Nose,”’ and dozens 
of yachts all dressed with flags and all crowded with sightseers were 
under way or at anchor in the harbour to cheer a long and loud farewell. 
Four flying boats of the Royal Canadian Air Force provided an escort 
overhead. On leaving the harbour the squadron stopped while the 
liner dropped her pilot. Then, as we set course for Newfoundland at 
twenty-four knots, the “‘ Skeena’’ and ‘“‘ Saguenay ”’ were ordered to 
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part company and return to harbour ; the red, white and blue bunting 
‘ which had waved so bravely in the breeze that day all over Halifax in 
welcome to Their Majesties, and the thousands of loyal Canadians who 
had come to say both hail and farewell, disappeared astern in the 
gathering dusk of a summer evening. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


All Friday we maintained our speed in a calm sea in spite 
of occasional fog patches. In the dog watches we sighted the cruiser 
“ Berwick ”’ ahead flying the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, America 
and. West Indies Station. Firing a royal salute she steamed straight 
towards us: as she passed close to the ‘‘ Empress of Britain”’ on an 
opposite course she manned ship and cheered, then turned, took station 
eight cables astern and joined the royal escort 1; the “‘ Southampton ”’ 
and ‘‘ Glasgow ”’ were already in their usual stations on each quarter of 
the liner. By this time we were well within sight of Newfoundland and, 
in the evening after passing one very large iceberg, we entered Concep- 
tion Bay. Shortly after 9.30 all ships anchored off Bell Island for the 
night. 

On 17th June the four ships weighed at 7.15 in the morning dnd 
proceeded in formation to a fresh anchorage some five miles from the 
head of the bay. Here we stopped at 8.15 and dressed ship over all. 
After His Excellency the Governor had boarded the “ Empress of 
Britain’ to greet Their Majesties, the King and Queen landed at 
Holyrood pier at 10.15 for their day in Newfoundland, a royal salute 
being fired by the three cruisers. The liner then weighed once again 
and returned to the anchorage off Bell Island. The three cruisers 
followed later at 11.30 after they had hoisted in all the boats which had 
been used to land the royal party. 


Our anchorage off Bell Island was as close as was practicable to 
Portugal Cove from which Their Majesties were to re-embark. The 
distance of five miles could be covered quite quickly with our fast boats, 
but in the afternoon the wind increased to such an extent as to raise a 
sea which would make the trip a bumpy one. The “ Glasgow ’’ there- 
fore weighed at five o’clock and proceeded down to Portugal Cove where 
she remained under way off the pier where the “ Southampton’s - ” barge 


2A small point concerning signals is here worth placing on record. Up to ) this 
time all orders, etc., for the conduct of the Royal Squadron issued by signal from 
the royal liner were addressed from the Vice-Admiral Commanding H.M. Yacht 
with the exception of actual personal messages from His Majesty which were 
addressed from H.M. the King. Whilst the “‘ Berwick ”’ was in company, however, 
the former address was no longer used, since the Commander-in-Chief was the 
senior officer. Such signals were therefore now addressed from ‘‘ Standard.” 
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was waiting alongside. Their Majesties arrived at six and, to the 
delight of the inhabitants, decided to embark in a local steamer which 
happened to be lying alongside at the time. The subsequent voyage 
was not extraordinarily successful. On approaching the “ Glasgow ”’ it 
was realized that this craft of some hundred tons was too large to go 
alongside the cruiser’s gangway in the prevailing sea. The barge, 
which had been following the steamer, was therefore called alongside 
and the royal party transferred to it. This naturally took a minute or 
two, and when the barge tried to proceed it was discovered that it had 
dropped into a mass of fishing nets part of which were duly wrapped 
round the boat’s screws. A further transfer into the escorting motor 
boat was therefore necessary before Their Majesties finally reached the 
‘“ Glasgow.’ 


As the cruiser proceeded towards the ‘‘ Empress of Britain ’’ and the 
remainder of the escort, the King and Queen inspected her ship’s 
company at divisions. On reaching the squadron the “ Glasgow ”’ 
stopped, and Their Majesties transferred by barge to the “‘ Southamp- 
ton’ for a similar inspection. Finally they visited the ‘‘ Berwick ”’ 
before re-embarking at half-past seven in the “‘ Empress of Britain.” 
In each cruiser in turn the royal standard had been broken at the main, 
the flag of the Lord High Admiral at the fore and the Union flag at the 
peak. On board the ‘“‘ Glasgow’”’ His Majesty had invested Captain 
Coltart with the C.V.O. On board the “Southampton” a similar 
honour was conferred on Captain Jeans, whilst Vice-Admiral Edward 
Collins was invested with the K.C.V.O., His Majesty knighting him in 
the traditional manner in his own cabin on board his own flagship. 
Thus, as the last event on the programme of Their Majesties visit to 
America, were the officers and men of the escort honoured. And 
because these inspections came at the end of a long and tiring day at 
the conclusion of a tremendous tour which must surely have been more 
than the ordinary man or woman could undertake, I know that every 
officer and man in the three cruisers appreciated it more than they will 
ever be able to express in words. 


THE HoMEWARD VOYAGE 


At seven-thirty all ships weighed and proceeded to sea at twenty- 
four knots. Once clear of Conception Bay the “ Berwick’’ parted 
company for Quebec whilst we set course for England. Just before 
midnight the ‘‘ Southampton ”’ had to stop for two hours to examine a 
hot condenser caused by some obstruction in the inlet. By stopping 
this apparently cleared itself and at full speed we were able to rejoin 
before the end of the middle watch. 
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Throughout Sunday we were in the ice area and sighted occasional 
bergs. A south-westerly wind on the quarter gave the cruisers an 
unpleasant motion, but it kept us clear of fog. During the night, 
having cleared the ice area and the region of probable fog, we reduced 
to twenty knots. The wind blew throughout Monday, backing to 
South and dropping in the evening. Then the visibility, which had 
been none too good during the day, turned once more to fog but, since 
we were clear of ice, there was no necessity to reduce speed below 
eighteen knots. 


Tuesday and Wednesday were comparatively uneventful though the 
escort were able to carry out some exercises. By the afternoon of,the 
latter day we had made such good progress that speed was reduced to 
twelve knots. This enabled our old friend the ‘‘ Empress of Australia,’’ 
eastward bound from Quebec to Southampton, to overhaul and pass 
close to the royal liner during the afternoon, and the ships exchanged 
greetings by signal. A north-easterly gale blew up during the afternoon, 
but by 10 p.m. the Scillies were abeam and we were under the lee of the 
English coast. Once more our clocks were back to British summer time. 
Incidentally, during the eastward voyage the clocks had been put back 
fifty minutes each night. During the homeward trip, however, they 
were advanced one hour each afternoon, an unusual arrangement, but 
one wisely designed to avoid curtailing Their Majesties’ much needed 
hours of rest. 


At 3 a.m. on Thursday, 22nd June, we met the destroyer ‘‘ Basilisk ”’ 
ten miles South of the Eddystone and the royal mail was transferred 
from the liner to be landed at Plymouth. In the morning watch we ran 
into heavy rain and the visibility in the Channel was poor. The Home 
Fleet were to have welcomed Their Majesties, just as they had said 
farewell, during the forenoon South of Portland Bill, but this ceremony 
had to be cancelled on account of the weather. All we saw of the Home 
Fleet were dim distant shapes in the mist. 


At noon we passed the Needles and in Yarmouth Roads met the 
flotilla leader ‘‘ Kempenfelt ” which had brought Their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose from Portsmouth to be 
transferred by barge to the liner that they might be the first to greet 
their parents on their return to England. Whilst the liner stopped the 
two cruisers proceeded slowly ahead: thus when the ‘“ Empress of 
Britain ’’ again went ahead she passed the two cruisers and each in 
succession cheered ship: the end of our duties as royal escort was very 
near. Off Calshot the Trinity House vessel “‘ Patricia ’’ was waiting to 
lead the way up Southampton Water, and here the two cruisers were 
ordered to part company. With a final royal salute we turned towards 
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Spithead as the great white liner surrounded by scores of crowded 
pleasure craft steamed majestically towards Southampton and the end 
of Their Majesties American tour. 


As we parted company we received the following signal from His 
Majesty the King: ‘‘ On parting company with my cruiser escort I wish 
to thank the officers and men for the efficient way in which they have 
carried out this duty, at times under most difficult and trying circum- 
stances. I have been much impressed with the smart appearance and 
good station keeping of the ‘Southampton’ and ‘Glasgow.’ The 
Queen and I wish you all the best of luck.’’ The Vice-Admiral replied : 
“Your Majesty’s most gracious message is deeply appreciated by us all. 
It has been a great privilege to have had the honour of acting as Your 
escort on such an historic occasion. With humble duty all officers and 
men in ‘Southampton’ and ‘ Glasgow’ wish Your Majesties a very 
happy home-coming.”’ 

Our two ships rejoined the Home Fleet at Portland. Within a week 
we were back at our Home ports unexpectedly giving summer leave in 
July owing to the threatening European situation. Within two months 
we were at war. 























FIELD MARSHALS IN THE AIR 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR DouGLas Brownricc, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


but what is the correct collective noun to apply to a gathering of 

Field Marshals ? That is the problem which presented itself when 
no less than four of the eight living Field Marshals of the British Army 
arrived together at an aerodrome in France in the late winter of 1939-40. 
A “ Pride of Marshals ” was perhaps the most reverent suggestion, but a 
“‘ Motley of Marshals” was perhaps the more appropriate in this case, 
seeing that each wore his badges of rank in a different way ! 


The “‘ Pride ’’ (or ‘“‘ Motley ’’) took the initiative from the very start, 
and they retained it tothe end. They arrived half an hour early at the 
aerodrome, and the officer deputed to meet them was not there; I 
know, because I was that officer! Our brothers of the R.A.F. played 
me false on this occasion : not only did they loose the Flamingo into the 
air half an hour ahead of scheduled time, but the pilot beat his best time 
by over five minutes. However, each Marshal took a personal pride in 
having taken part in a record flight and they were all more than kind in 
accepting my profuse apologies for my absence at the aerodrome at the 
moment of their descent; but they had quite clearly gained the 
initiative ! 

The first evening they listened to the usual “ talk ’’ by the principal 
staff officers which was to lead them to that knowledge necessary for a 
full enjoyment and comprehension of the sights to be seen on the next 
and following days. They were patient during the explanations and 
full of pertinent questions after they were over; but no one of the 
Marshals ever once showed any tendency to look upon this younger 
generation of leaders and staff officers as being the “ little boys,”’ which 
I for one most certainly felt ! 

The senior of the ‘“‘ Pride’ (or “‘ Motley ’’) thanked us very charm- 
ingly for our expositions, and he thus became, and remained the head 
of the Marshals’ syndicate. 

Dinner at the C.-in-C.’s chateau each night was interesting. The 
Marshals retained a happy balance between interest in the doings and 
methods of to-day with a natural wish to hark back to the operations 
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AN COVEY of partridges, a pack of grouse, “ a wiffell ’’ of wombats ; 
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of the past in which they themselves had played so notable a part. On 
the last and third day of their stay I had the honour and real pleasure 
of being in charge of the day’s doings, which culminated in the senior 
Marshal visiting a French town with which his name will ever be 
associated. The Maire was there to receive him in the Hotel de Ville, 
and we all drank toasts to our respective countries in sweet champagne 
at 4 p.m. Then there were the usual little speeches, and the senior 
Marshal was shown his old Army Pennant which he had presented to 
the town after his entry at the head of his Army in 1918 : a very charm- 
ing ceremony, which did a great deal further to cement that real 
cordiality between the British and French armies which existed at that 
time. 


The Marshals varied in age from 77 to 65, and we younger soldiers 
felt proud of our seniors. I for one felt that I should be very happy to 
have the mental alertness and physical fitness of any one of them if I 
attained the same age. 


The day came for their departure. It was my duty to see them off— 
on this occasion by train. I was not late this time! Breakfast at 
7.15 a.m., and then to catch the 8.5 for Paris. Somehow the R.T.O. 
gave the railway tickets to one of the Marshals who was neither the 
senior nor the junior, but who happened to be the eldest. There is, so 
far as I am aware, no precedent, no para. in King’s Regulations, which 
could have guided the R.T.O. as to the proper Marshal to receive the 
tickets (and tickets to Paris too!!). I fancy he must have selected the 
only one of the eight hands which happened at that instant to be free 
of encumbrances. Howbeit, the junior Marshal immediately assumed 
the role of “‘ Marshal-in-waiting,”” and seized the tickets from his elder 
and senior, saying, “‘ You had better let me have those before you lose 
them ’’—an imputation no doubt on his senior’s unsuitability as a Field 
Marshal to have charge of his own ticket, and not, one hopes, any 
reflection on his capability to find his way in and out of Paris. 


The train arrived ; the four Marshals got into their reserved com- 
partment. All four shook the R.T.O. by the hand and made charming 
little speeches to me. So ended a unique visit, and one which I, at any 
rate, shall always look back upon as an example of that easy dignity 
with which British senior officers can enjoy to the full the successes 4nd 
faults of their juniors, without ever showing any condescension, or 
appearing to have come from, perhaps, a wiser generation. 























THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
THE COURSE OF THE WAR 


WO major events which may influence the course of the War 
have occurred during the past quarter: the United States have 
got over their severe attack of ‘‘ electionitis ” and Mr. Roosevelt 
has been returned as President for a third term of office ; and Italy has 
attacked Greece without the slightest moral justification. Both these 
developments may be regarded as symptoms encouraging to our fortunes. 


We are not here concerned in the political aspects of the Roosevelt- 
Wilkie contest ; so far as British interests were concerned, there was 
little to choose between their electioneering pronouncements on foreign 
policy, which might be summarized as “ every possible aid to Britain, 
short of active fighting on her side.’’ What is of more importance is 
that Roosevelt stood for experience, continuity of policy and -perform- 
ance, and confidence. Wilkie was an unknown quantity as a leader of 
presidential calibre ; his return would have meant a reshuffle of high 
offices with the consequent interruption of political, if not of industrial, 
machinery in America. For those reasons alone—and we have no cause 
to believe that there are any others—the enemy would have preferred 
to see the election go differently to what it did. 


Whatever the future may hold, there can be little doubt that the 
greatest practical help the United States can give us for the moment is 
to concentrate all their resources on supplying us with munitions of 
war—especially aircraft—rather than men. That situation may not 
last ; a time may well come when man-power in the field may be the 
sine qua non to make an end of hostilities, and there will have to be a 
grand line up for Freedom against Tyranny. But that time is not yet ; 
nor can the location of the arena for the final contest be clearly marked 
out in advance. Meanwhile the United States has adopted a modified 
form of conscription—a clear indication that they mean business ; and 
their students of war, at any rate, will not have missed the great lesson 
of history that the best defence may be offence. 

What was Mussolini’s object in making an unprovoked assault on 
Greece ; was it because he was being taunted by his German 
master with his inactivity ; was it because it is all part of Axis strategy 
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in the Near East ; was it, even, that Hitler, with machiavellian fore- 
sight, anticipated the failure of his petit camarade and the consequent 
further subjection of Italy which such failure would bring? Time, and 
perhaps no great lapse of it, will answer these questions. One thing is 
very obvious: it could not have entered into Mussolini’s calculations 
that his army in Albania would suffer the severe set-backs it has had at 
the outset of this campaign. He probably hoped to ape his preceptor 
by securing a diplomatic victory without firing a shot-—on the Austrian, 
Czechoslovakian model ; or, failing that, to achieve spectacular results 
by oOver-running Greece in a way which would greatly enhance his 
military prestige—on the Polish, Dutch, Belgian and French pattern. 
Unfortunately his efforts, up to date, have been far more analogous to 
the Finnish fiasco, which (to use that expressive American phrase) 
‘ debunked ”’ the fighting qualities of the Soviet army. Even should 
Greece suffer the ultimate fate of Finland—and that is very far from 
being a foregone conclusion—nothing can make up for the loss of 
prestige Mussolini and his Fascist troops have already suffered at the 
hands of a small country which it is quite obvious they despised. 


The Russian attack on Finland was for us a diplomatic dilemma, 
and to have gone to the assistance of the Finns would have been to have 
shouldered a military liability of major calibre. Greece, as an ally of 
ours against Italy, is a very different proposition: diplomatically we 
are on very safe and firm ground ; strategically, she has already provided 
us with sea and air bases of inestimable value for attacking what has 
been described as the Achilles heel of the Axis. 


Against these two advantageous events, we must set off the German 
occupation, in all save name, of Rumania and her oilfields, and the 
increasing menace to Bulgaria, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and the 
Suez Canal which that implies. 


Moreover, we need be under no misapprehensions that Germany is 
steadily infiltrating Spain with thinly disguised forces—military, 
diplomatic and propagandist ; the main impediment to obtaining the 
more active co-operation of that country is the poverty-stricken condi- 
tion of the people. But, by over-running Spain, Hitler would be 
seriously adding to his economic liabilities, increasing the dispersal of 
his forces—a military expenditure. which has already assumed gigantic 
proportions—while the strategical advantage, with his limited navy, 
would be dubious. He may still be wondering whether the game will 
be worth the candle. The idea of seizing the keys to both the western 
and eastern gates to the Mediterranean must be a fascinating one to 
such a megalomatic gambler; but it means heavy stakes with the 
prospect of ruinous losses if fickle fortune ceases to smile on him. Yet, 
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something he must do: Britain has proved too hard a nut to crack; 
she is the rallying ground of all his enemies, and daily she is collecting 
their support and assistance. Unless she can be isolated and battered 
and starved into surrender, his doom is sealed—sooner or later. In the 
Atlantic, his U-boats and an occasional raider are engaged in a desperate 
contest against our Navy and Mercantile Marine ; the United States is 
not going to stand idle and see us lose that struggle. In the Medi- 
terranean, Italy seems to be proving a broken reed ; it may well be 
that Germany will have to expend more of her resources to prop up the 
drooping end of the Axis. The best Hitler can hope for from Russia is 
that he will not have to fight on two fronts, because Stalin wants nothing 
better than to stand aside and see the great Powers tear each other to 
pieces and so prepare the ground for a blaze of communism. 


But beyond the battle-ground of the Near East are those other 
formidable kinsmen and allies of ours—Australia, New Zealand, India, 
and, half round the world, Canada and the United States again—with 
the friendly sea to bear their resources to our assistance in that theatre 
of war. 


Is it too much to hope that the Axis star has already reached its 
zenith and that 1941 will see it beginning to set ? Is it just possible 
that Hitler and his entourage are beginning to wonder why they ever 
started it all, and how it is going'to profit them personally—tlet alone 
the German people—in the calculable future ? Need we doubt that 
the bulk of the Italian nation are already anxiously questioning the 
wisdom of having aligned themselves with an adventure which for them 
can only have one outcome, aptly put in the old expression, “ heads he 
wirs, tails we lose ”’ ? 


OUR WAR PROBLEMS AND POLICY 


T “HE following .concise and informative statement of our war 
problems and what should be our future policy to meet them 
formed the subject of a letter to the Daily Telegraph by Admiral 

of the Fleet Lord Chatfield to that paper on 28th October. It is 

republished here by courtesy of the Editor of the Daily Telegraph and 

Lord Chatfield 1 :— 


“... To defeat Germany we must destroy the German 
people’s will to victory. This can be accomplished during the 


1 This was written before Italy attacked Greece. Lord Chatfield has since 
pointed out that the Navy and Air Force now have opportunities to attack the 
former which may increasingly affect the strategic situation, and that this may 
justify some diversion of strength from attacking Germany.—EDITOR. 
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next two years, only by the effect of sea-power and the destruction 
of Germany’s industry of every kind by the Royal Air Force. 


“ Our immediate task is, therefore, to give our utmost effort 
towards building up our air force to strike the German industries 
such continuous, crippling blows that the German ability to fight 
for a long period will be so reduced as to make the German citizen 
lose hope. 


““ Nevertheless, we may not, even so, achieve our objective 
of arapid victory, and the longer the War lasts the more certain 
it will be that land forces will be essential for ultimate victory, 
quite apart from our imperial dangers now. Let us then build 
up that army we may ultimately have to trust on as rapidly as 
possible without hindering our air and naval production effort. 


‘ec 


. . . Let us never lose sight of the balance of strategy as 
taught by history and the great leaders of the past. We must be 
able to protect our industry—not only our war industries— 
against vital blows by the enemy. 


“Let us by all means give absolute priority to the weapons 
of attack, for only by such development will we have a chance of 
staving off a very long war. Moreover, if our land forces ulti- 
mately come into play they will need these same air and sea 
weapons to support them. But we must also maintain at 
adequate level our ‘armour’ to protect our own industry on 
which our own final efforts will rely. 


“The submarine is still our greatest danger, and Germany 
and Italy have not yet developed their full submarine effort. 
Our anti-submarine measures must therefore be increased until 
we can not only assure our, war materials coming home and our 
food, but assure ourselves of freedom to operate our ships in 
every sea however narrow.” 


THE STRATEGIC SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST 
By MAjor-GENERAL H. RowAn RoOBINson, CB., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


N the Near and Middle East, whose boundaries by the way need 
[ection three events of outstanding importance have occurred 

of late: the invasion of Egypt, the occupation of Rumania, and 
the assault on Greece. They may be all connected in some grandiose 
plan of the German General Staff ; but, more probably, the plan is not 
that originally conceived, but a patchwork imposed by defeat in the 
aerial battle over Britain. 
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THE INVASION OF EGYPT 


The invasion of Egypt which is, of course, eventually to be combined 
with an advance into the Sudan from Abyssinia, had long been in 
contemplation. Its prospects of success were naturally enhanced by 
the defection of France, which forced the Middle-Eastern Command to 
keep a watch on Syria in addition to its other duties, and enabled 
Mussolini to concentrate the 250,000 men he had assembled in Libya 
on one instead of two fronts. The much-trumpeted stroke had, how- 
ever, been extraordinarily slow of development. It began on the 
13th September with the occupation of the frontier post of Sollum. 
On the 15th September, the cessation of the rains in the Sudan should 
have enabled the Italians also to advance from Kassala; but now, six 
weeks later, nothing has developed in that quarter. Moving against 
light opposition, Graziani reached Sidi Barani, some 60 miles along the 
coastal track, on the 18th September. Such a dilatory movement was 
clearly not the immediate prelude to a Blitzkrieg, especially in the 
absence of any corresponding action from Abyssinia and of any German 
reinforcement. At Sidi Barani the Italian Commander halted, estab- 
lished an advanced base and set about improving his communications. 
Since then he has not moved, and there has, of late, been a lack of 
activity on his front which would seem to indicate that, for the moment, 
the Egyptian campaign has been relegated to second place in the Near- 
Eastern designs of the Axis. Whether or not the British Commander 
will allow such freedom of choice, remains to be seen. 


THE OCCUPATION OF RUMANIA 


We may turn to the second of the striking events catalogued above— 
the occupation of Rumania, and consider what were the motives of the 
German stroke. Two are suggested, both, of course, purely conjectural. 
In the first place, Hitler’s long advertised scheme of the invasion of 
Britain had apparently petered out and, dictator though he might be, 
and firm in the saddle, he had nevertheless either to explain why his 
promised triumphs had failed to materialize, or to cover their failure. 
In such case, there is no better cloak than a quick transformation 
scene. That was almost certainly one cause of the Rumanian adventure 
and why it was enacted with such pomp and parade. . 


There was possibly another and even more powerful reason. It is 
that Germany may be already beginning to feel a scarcity of oil or, at 
least, to envisage a scarcity in the near future. The R.A.F. is constantly 
battering hydrogenation plants, refineries and storage tanks, taking 
heavy toll both of new production and of accumulated reserves. Russia 
absorbs nearly all her own oil and has, therefore, but little to export. 
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Rumania is the one source on which the Reich can rely for a quantity 
of oil proportionate in any way to the thirsty demands of Messerschmitts 
and Dorniers. Rumanian oil lay partly in British hands. The wells 
might, therefore, at any moment, have been sabotaged. To obviate 
that danger a government had to be formed which would defy Britain 
and eliminate British managers and engineers. Rumania, however, 
was no weakling. She was the largest and perhaps the most powerful 
State in the Balkans. Before she could become a ready tool of Germany, 
she must, therefore, be enfeebled, preferably by dismemberment. It is 
here that another factor came into play. Russia has always taken a 
strong interest and exercised a certain authority in the Balkans. High- 
handed measures taken in that area without her consent are, therefore, 
likely to rouse her armed opposition. As Hitler had no desire to fight 
her while still engaged in his struggle with the British Empire, he offered 
her Bessarabia—a policy which fulfilled the dual purpose of appeasing 
Russia and crippling Rumania. _It has its hazards, of course, for the 
new frontier brings the Soviet troops very close to the oilfields; but 
in war risks must always be taken in order to achieve great ends. In 
order further to disable her victim and also to obtain a direct approach 
for her army, Germany bribed Hungary with Transylvania, and Bulgaria 
with the southern Dobrudja. It was.a clever scheme cloaked with 
a thin veil of justice. By its processes, the lion was converted into 
a lamb and made ready for slaughter. German troops poured through 
Hungary to Bucharest—and the oilfields. 


Then there was another point. Where so much depended on the 
availability of the Rumanian oil supply, it was essential that it should 
be properly protected, not only against sabotage, but also against enemy 
aerial action. It was seemingly thought possible that British aircraft 
might be flown from carriers in the Aegean, or from Turkish or Greek 
aerodromes, to bomb the oilfields and communications, such as the 
Iron Gate of the Danube leading from them. Hence German arrivals 
appear to have consisted to a large extent of aeroplanes and anti-aircraft 
batteries. On the whole, therefore, a pressing need for a large and 
continuous supply of oil would seem sufficient to account for the German 
occupation of Rumania. 


It was at once widely supposed, however, that Hitler intended his 
new crime to be the first step in the conquest of Turkey. This is a most 
unlikely move. Russia may appear enigmatic and inscrutable in some 
respects, but her policy in others is crystal-clear. She is out to preserve 
Russia and to draw as much benefit as possible from the War and from 
its consequences. Moreover, her designs are as expansionist under 
Stalin as they were under the Romanovs. For many decades, she has 
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aimed at Constantinople and the domination of the Narrows ; and, if 
she cannot occupy the capital herself, she is determined that no other 
great Power shall do so. Is it likely that she will lightly accept Nazi 
domination there? Again, the conquest of Turkey would take German 
aircraft, certainly, and German armies, probably, within striking 
distance of Baku on whose oil Russia, now a heavily-industrialized 
nation, depends for 75 per cent. of her machine-power. Hitler might 
indeed promise that, after passing the Bosphorus, he would swing South 
to take part in a pincer movement against the British army in the Middle 
East. But there is nothing in the Fiihrer’s past career that would 
justify Stalin in handing him the keys of his country, trusting his word 
not to turn them in the lock. The Russian dictator would probably 
fight were Constantinople alone at stake. With Baku imperilled as 
well, he would have no option but to battle to the death. 


Hitler intends to deal with Stalin in his own good time, to seize the 
Ukraine and perhaps also the Caucasian oilfields ; but that will happen 
only if and when he has eliminated his present great opponent in the 
West. He has no intention of adding Russia and Turkey to the roll of 
his immediate foes. To do so would, without doubt, precipitate the 
doom which he might otherwise hope to escape for quite a long time to 
come. . 


The invasion of Rumania need not, therefore, trouble us. It is a 
defensive move rather than a fresh onslaught and a sign, on the part of 
our principal enemy, of weakness and fear, rather than strength and 
vaulting ambition. 


THE ASSAULT ON GREECE 


The unprovoked assault on Greece is the third of the recent events 
of cardinal importance. It has been suggested in the Press that it was 
undertaken without Hitler’s knowledge or concurrence. Nothing is less 
probable. Mussolini would neither wish nor dare to take independent 
action which, short of German co-operation, might have disastrous 
results both for himself and for the-Axis. The suggestion emanated, 
no doubt, in the first instance from Germany, and was intended in the 
event of stout Greek resistance to furnish a basis for mediation by the 
Fiihrer, designed to lead to the occupation of Greece without the expendi- 
ture and inconvenience of serious fighting. 

Italy with some twelve divisions in Albania had long prepared the 
stroke. Disposed along a hundred miles of the common frontier, she 
possessed indeed no great preponderance in numbers anywhere in the 
theatre of operations. But she has far more trained and equipped 
reserves on which to draw at will than has her small and peacefully- 
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intentioned opponent. Her armaments, too, are better and more 
powerful, although they may not prove wholly appropriate, except in 
the Alpine division, for warfare in snowclad mountains. The Greeks, a 
hardy and courageous race, united in a fierce resolve to defend their 
country, might indeed be able, if pitted only against the Italians, to 
repel all assaults on their mountain passes throughout the winter. 
They would, however, find matters terribly difficult should they be 
attacked through Bulgaria, where great improvements in road com- 
munications have recently been made, or should the northern flanks of 
their two lines of defence facing Albania be turned at the Monastir gap 
and along the Vardar by a German advance through Yugoslavia. 


Even so, however, the Axis Powers might not have matters all their 
own way. The participation of Bulgaria would almost certainly involve 
the entry of Turkey into the conflict on the side of Greece. Moreover, 
a German advance, on permission wrung from a reluctant Belgrade, 
would pass through the territory of our ancient allies of old, Serbia—firm 
friends, who might be expected to display their strong dislike to Teuton 
domination by playing havoc with the peculiarly vulnerable Vardar 
railway. 

In fact, there are many “ ifs’ and “ buts” in this campaign. They 
will turn to our advantage in proportion to the speed and resolution of 
British action and to the degree of doggedness of the Greek resistance. 
At the moment, Germany is keeping deliberately out of that theatre of 
the war. For this she has three reasons: the first, in order to keep 
touch with any pro-Germans there may be in Athens; the second in 
order to play, if possible, the part of arbitrator in the Axis interests ; 
and the third because she hopes that Greece will, on account of her 
abstention, deny British aircraft the use of aerodromes from which to 
bomb Rumanian oilfields. It is quite certain, however, that, when the 
propitious moment arrives, she will employ her whole available force in 
support of her ally. 


Greece, taught by the adversities of other small nations, probably 
realizes the futility of trying to conciliate a tiger hot on the chase, and 
may be expected to afford Britain every facility for engaging both the 
felon and his accomplice. All nations in fact, small and big, must be 
prepared for all-in, totalitarian war if they are to survive the fiery 
ordeals ahead with territory and liberty undiminished. The stock of 
neutrality as a shield has slumped heavily since September, 1939. 


BRITISH OPPORTUNITIES 


Up to this point, this review of events in the Near East has dealt 
mainly with the point of view of the enemy ; but now let us examine 
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them more closely from the British angle. If the situation outlined 
above is replete with perilous possibilities, it is at least equally a mine 
of opportunity. The failure of the attack upon Greece to achieve 
immediate success is likely to render valuable service to our airmen and 
sailors. It should restore to the R.A.F. much of the flexibility lost by 
the defection of France. It will afford us, at least for a time, bases on 
the Aegean, preferably at Salonika, from which to reach the oilfields at 
Ploesti, and the German communications along the Danube. From 
Corfu or Cephalonia, southern Italy can be bombed as easily as can 
Britain from the Channel ports. Rome will surely be made to answer 
for any attack upon Athens. On the naval side, the fleet, from the fine 
harbour of Suda Bay and other bases in the Ionian and Aegean seas, 
will be afforded a greater liberty of manceuvre than when tied to the 
single good base at Alexandria. From these, too, it can operate 
effectively against Italian communications with Albania and Libya. It 
would hardly be sound, however desirable such a gesture might be from 
the point of view of stifnulating morale, to land British armies on the 
mainland ; for their maintainance through a sea infested with sub- 
marines might prove an intolerable burden on our shipping. On the 
other hand, we should certainly strengthen, if necessary, the garrisons 
of islands used by us for aerial or naval bases. The correct course for 
the Army as regards larger operations, is to concentrate its energies in 
Egypt against a foe whose communications are now subjected to a new 
menace rather than to increase its responsibilities, render difficult its 
supply, and disperse its efforts by distant strokes.. The Greek army 
must be backed, not by support in the Pindus mountains, but by the 
defeat of Graziani. 











DIARY OF THE WAR, 1940 


4th August.—The R.A.F. had two encounters with greatly superior 


Italian air forces over the Bir el Gobi district (Libya): Six of the 
enemy were shot down, one by his own anti-aircraft fire. An 
Italian motor transport concentration East of Bir el Gobi was 
attacked. Successful raids were made by the R.A.F. on aero- 
dromes and fuel dumps in Abyssinia and Eritrea; also upon 
Massawa harbour, where submarines and a surface naval vessel 
suffered. 


The Italian invasion of British Somaliland began, three 
columns moving on Odweina, Hargeisa and (from Jire) Garagara 
respectively. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the oil plant at Sterkrade (in the 
Ruhr) and Krefeld aerodrome. All our aircraft returned safely. 


5th August.—During the night enemy aireraft dropped high-explosive 


and incendiary bombs in a few isolated districts of the Midlands 
and eastern England. Little damage was done and few casualties 
suffered. 


In combats over the Channel during the day the R.A.F. shot 
down four German fighters for the loss of one. 


The loss was announced of H.M. mine-sweeping trawler 
““ Marsona,”’ sunk by enemy mine. 


In British Somaliland the Italians were allowed to occupy 
unopposed the port of Zeila. A strong enemy force of all arms 
captured Hargeisa, but suffered some loss from our delaying 
detachments. In Kenya a successful skirmish on the Buna—Ajao 
road with a group of Italian irregulars was reported. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed military objectives at Wismar, 
Kiel and Hamburg ; the goods yards at Hamm, and aerodromes 
at Schipol (Amsterdam) and Borkum were also damaged. All our 
aircraft returned safely. 


6th August.—In the morning, R.A.F. fighters shot down an enemy 





bomber off the East coast of England. One of our bombers 
successfully raided the Paris airport of Le Bourget in the after- 
noon. 
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The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. trawlers 
“ Drummer ”’ and “‘ Oswaldian,”’ sunk by enemy mines. 


Bombers of the R.A.F. raided the Italian port at Massawa 
(Eritrea). The Italians raided Haifa, causing casualties to 
to civilians, and Wajir (Kenya) without success. An Italian 
column some 2000 strong and consisting of infantry, guns and 
African troops reached Odweina (British Somaliland) and occupied 
it, being harassed by a small motorized force of the Somaliland 
Camel Corps which inflicted casualties without loss to itself. 


In spite of unfavourable weather which made their targets 
difficult to locate, the R.A.F. carried out a raid at night, bombing 
an oil plant at Hamburg, a supply depot at Schwerte, a “ Flak ”’ 
battery at Hamborn, and a factory at Mors; also aerodromes in 
Holland and northern Germany. One of our aircraft was lost. 


German aircraft dropped bombs on Scottish districts during 
the night ; also in western England where leaflets were scattered. 
Damage was negligible, and there were no casualties. 


7th August.—Successful daylight raids were carried out by the R.A.F. 
on enemy-occupied aerodromes at Cherbourg and at Haamstede 
(Holland). 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. mine-sweeping 
trawler “ Clyde,’”’ sunk by enemy mine. 

The R.A.F. attacked shipping in the harbour at Bardia (Libya) 
and lost a flying-boat shot down during a reconnaissance over the 
Tobruk area. In Eritrea another attack was carried out upon the 
Italian base at Massawa, where a naval vessel, the quay and a 
submarine were reported to have been hit. A successful bombing 
attack was made by the R.A.F. on Hargeisa (British Somaliland) 
which had been occupied by the Italians. The Italians made 
ineffective raids upon Buna (Kenya) and Gebeit (Sudan). 

The British Government concluded an agreement with 
General de Gaulle which settled the status, organization and 
conditions of employment of the French Volunteer Force (air, land 
and naval units) now assembled in Britain and elsewhere. 


At night air operations over enemy territory were much 
hampered by unfavourable weather, but the R.A.F. attacked with 
success an oil plant at Homburg, dockyards at Kiel, store depots 
at Hamm, and a number of aerodromes in north-western Germany. 
All our aircraft returned safely. 


8th August.—Isolated enemy aircraft dropped bombs in various parts 
of Britain during the night. Casualties were few and damage 








gth August.—Enemy aircraft dropped bombs during the night near the 
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negligible. Leaflets were dropped in one district of northern 
England. 


In the early hours of the morning, one of our convoys (more 
than 20 small ships, total tonnage about 18,000) was attacked in 
the Channel by German motor torpedo-boats. Three coasting 
craft (total tonnage 2500) were struck by torpedoes and sunk ; 
one German craft was sunk by fire from an escort vessel, and 
another damaged. After daylight came the enemy made a series 
of attacks upon the convoy with dive-bombers escorted by 
fighters, estimated at 400 aircraft in all. In the course of en- 
counters with our fighters, 24 enemy bombers and 36 of his fighters 
were destroyed and many more damaged for the loss of 16 of our 
fighters, the pilots of three of these being saved. As the result of 
these air-attacks two small ships (total tonnage 2539) in the 
convoy were sunk, and seven others damaged. The latter all 
reached port. 


The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon the aerodromes of 
Schipol and Valkenburg, losing one aircraft. An aircraft of the 
Coastal Command shot down a German fighter off Le Havre. 


Skua aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm made an attack upon petrol 
storage depots at Dolvik (South of Bergen) which appeared to be 
totally destroyed. All our aircraft returned safely. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine 
“* Oswald,’ operating in Mediterranean waters, was long 
overdue, and must be presumed lost. 


Over North-East Libya, a formation of Gladiators attacked an 
Italian formation of more than twice its strength, destroying 15 of 
the enemy for the loss of two of its own aircraft. An Italian raid 
on Mersa Matruh did no damage. In British Somaliland the 
Italian columns advanced northward from Hargeisa and Odweina, 
but no movement was reported from the enemy at Zeila which was 
bombed with great effect by a Walrus aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm 
operating from H.M. Australian cruiser ‘“‘ Hobart.” The Italians 
carried out two entirely ineffective raids on Berbera. The South 
African Air Force bombed the post of Elwak (Kenya-Italian 
Somaliland frontier). Italian aircraft failed in an endeavour to 
bomb British warships in the Gulf of Aden. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the docks at Hamburg, supply 
depots at Hamm, Soest and Cologne, and several German aero- 
dromes. One of our aircraft was lost. 
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Straits of Dover and the Bristol Channel, in the Midlands and 
North-Western and South-Western England. There were some 
fatal injuries and a number of houses were damaged. 


The R.A.F. made a daylight raid upon the German-occupied 
aerodrome in Guernsey and repeated the attack in the evening 
with great success. The seaplane base at Poulmic (near Brest) 
was also bombed. 


In the course of the day enemy aircraft dropped bombs on the 
North-East and South-East coasts, doing some damage and 
causing a number of casualties. 


In Libya the R.A.F. made a highly successful attack upon the 
shipping at Tobruk; great damage was caused by a raid upon 
Massawa (Eritrea) ; and the South African Air Force played the 
leading part in attacks upon aerodromes and fuel dumps in 
Abyssinia. French pilots reconnoitred the Italian positions on the 
Hargeisa-Tugargan road (British Somaliland) after which a 
successful bombing attack was made. Bombs were also dropped 
on enemy anti-aircraft positions in the Karrim Pass area. In 
Kenya British ground forces occupied Korindil (20 miles North of 
Buna) after slight opposition. 


The War Office announced that the British troops stationed 
at Shanghai and in North China (Peking‘and Tientsin) were 
being withdrawn for service elsewhere. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked oil tanks at Flushing ; munition 
factories at Ludwigshafen and Cologne ; railway communications 
in the Ruhr, and aerodromes in Germany, Holland and Belgium. 
All our aircraft returned safely. 

Enemy aircraft made bombing attacks over many districts of 
Britain during the night, causing some destruction and a number 
of casualties in North-West, North-East, South-East and South- 
West England, and also in Wales. 


1oth August.—The R.A.F. made daylight raids on a number of enemy- 








occupied aerodromes in Holland and France: Schipol, Querque- 
ville near Cherbourg, Waalhaven, Flushing, Dinard and Caen. 
Guernsey aerodrome was again attacked. 


In Libya, the R.A.F. bombed camps and transport in the 
Sabra Salea area; the Banentu aerodrome (Eritrea) was also 
attacked. The Italians raided Aden and caused a number of 
casualties. In British Somaliland the advancing Italians were not 
yet in contact with our main positions. The R.A.F. bombed enemy 
troops and transport near the water-hole at Dubato. In Kenya 
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British ground forces carried out reconnaissance as far as Dobel 
(30 miles South of Moyale) which was found to be strongly held 
by the enemy. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the docks at Hamburg ; the naval 
base at Wilhelmshaven ; oil supplies at Frankfurt and Homburg ; 
a power station and explosives factory at Cologne; a chemical 
works and a blast furnace at Frankfurt ; wharves at Duisberg ; 
supply depots at Hamm and Soest ; and several aerodromes in 
Holland'and Germany. One of our aircraft did not return. 


Enemy air activity over Britain was slight during the night 
roth/11th August. Bombs were dropped in the Bristol Channel 
area and in Wales; some damage was done and a number of 
casualties occurred. 


The bombing attacks which the R.A.F. continued to carry out night 
after night with great precision upon oil stores, bases, communications, 
war industrial plants and aerodromes in German and German-occupied 
territory were calculated to hamper seriously the enemy preparations 
for an invasion of Britain. The effect of the mine-laying and patrolling 
activities of the Royal‘Navy was shown by an increase of 5 per cent. in 
freight rates on all shipping in Baltic and North Sea coastal waters 
following on higher German insurance rates. The German effort to 
establish a “‘ blockade ”’ of our Channel route by intensified air action 
on the 8th August was a costly failure. 


During the week ended 28th July, 18 British (total tonnage 65,601) 
and two allied merchant ships (7090 tons) were sunk by enemy action, 
an increase over the previous week. But the allied shipping re- 
sources had reached colossal figures: over 9,000,000 dead 
weight tons of vessels of 500 gross tons and over, under the 
control of our Allies ; 500,000 tons of Danish shipping and the 
same amount of French, both under British control ; and about 
1,250,000 tons, belonging to various neutral countries, put on 
time-charter to our Ministry of Shipping. 


There were signs that the great offensive of the Axis Powers might 
be initiated by Italy. She was risking a force-of some strength in an 
invasion of British Somaliland and seemed ready to move against Egypt 
from Libya. 





r1th August.—Enemy aircraft, in considerable strength, approached 
Dover in the morning and attacked our balloon barrage. Our 
fighters were speedily in action. The Germans then attacked 
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Weymouth and Portland, where some damage was done and a 
number of casualties occurred. Minor damage was done to two 
of H.M. ships. Raids were also carried out on our shipping off 
the East coast. These operations cost the enemy 56 aircraft 
shot down by our fighters ; five accounted for by A.A. fire; and 
five destroyed by fire from H.M.S. “ Windsor ”’ and H.M. trawlers 
“Peter Carey” and ‘“‘ Edwardian.” The R.A.F. lost 26 
fighters, two of the pilots being saved. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine ‘* Odin,’’ 
considerably overdue, was presumed to be lost; also that 
the transport ‘‘ Mohamed Ali El-Kebir’’ had been tor- 
pedoed and sunk, and that 740 out of the 860 troops and naval 
ratings on board had been rescued and landed at a Scottish port. 


During the day, the R.A.F. bombed enemy aerodromes at 
Dinard and Caen, the seaplane slipway at Brest, and the Guernsey 
airport. 

In Somaliland the Italians made a general attack upon the 
British positions covering the Jugargan Pass, but were repulsed 
by artillery and small-arms fire. One large enemy bomber was 
shot down by infantry fire. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked oil plants at Dortmund, Kastrop- 
Rauxel, Gelsenkirchen and Wanne-Eickel with excellent results ; 
also oil depots at Cherbourg. Military objectives were also 
bombed at other places in the Ruhr. Three of our aircraft were 
lost. 

Enemy air-raids were made during the night on North-East 
England, the Midlands, and districts of the South-West, South- 
East and East. A certain amount of damage was done and some 
casualties caused. One enemy bomber was shot down. 


12th August.—The enemy continued his air-raids during the day, first 








attacking the Kent and Sussex coasts, including R.A.F. aero- 
dromes, and then concentrating large forces against Portsmouth, 
where some damage was done in the town and a little in the naval 
dockyard. The Isle of Wight was also bombed. The total 
damage caused and the number of casualties which resulted were 
not large. In all 62 German aircraft were destroyed, seven 
of these by A.A. fire. Our loss was 13 fighters, one pilot being 
saved. 


Italian aircraft made an attempt to raid Malta by moonlight, 
their bombs causing no damage or casualties. 


On the North-West Frontier, a brush with hostile tribesmen 
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near the Bannu-Miranshah road was reported, one British officer 
being killed. Casualties to Indian personnel amounted to fifteen. 


At night, the R.A.F. bombed the Gotha air-frame factory and 
other objectives in North-West Germany and the occupied terri- 
tories of France and Holland. Raids were also made on seventeen 
aerodromes and the seaplane base at Borkum, whilst the harbour 
of Helder, on the Dutch coast, was bombed in co-operation with 
the Fleet Air Arm. Attacks were pressed home in spite of ice and 
cloud, and cost four aircraft. 


August.—During the night enemy aircraft dropped bombs in 
Wales and in South-West and North-East England. The number 
of fatal injuries reported was very small. 


Before daylight some of our motor torpedo boats engaged 
German light naval forces at close range with machine-gun fire 
and grenades. One of our vessels rammed an enemy ship, and a 
running fight continued for some time. Later a German aircraft 
attacked our flotilla and was driven off damaged. 


R.A.F. medium bombers carried out daylight operations over 
an area extending from Jutland to the Bay of Biscay. Among 
the objectives attacked were the enemy-occupied aerodromes at 
Waalhaven, Hingene, Caen, Cherbourg and Morlaix, also a sea- 
plane base at Brest. The damage caused was extensive ; twelve 
of our aircraft did not return. 


German aircraft attacked Britain in force for the third day in 
succession. In the morning they bombed various points on the 
coast from the Thames estuary westward. Later in the day, 
bombs were dropped on Southampton and the Isle of Wight and 
in country districts of Hampshire, Berkshire and Wiltshire. 
Several aerodromes in South-East England were attacked and 
some casualties caused, but the total damage was comparatively 
insignificant. Seventy-eight enemy aircraft were shot down 
(three of these by A.A. fire) whilst the’ R.A.F. lost 13 fighters, 
but only 3 pilots. 


The loss was announced of H.M. mine-sweeping trawlers 
‘“Tamarisk ” and “‘ Pyrope,’’ which had sunk after sustaining 
damage by air attack. 


In the Western Desert, a British patrol had a successful 
encounter with an Italian patrol 35 miles inside the Libyan 
frontier. A small enemy force was compelled to withdraw after a 
skirmish in the Galabat area of the Sudan. In Somaliland Italian 
attacks upon the Jugargan position were renewed in a half- 








14th 
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hearted fashion and accomplished very little ; an enemy column, 
including armoured fighting vehicles, which attempted to advance 
along the coast from Zeila towards Berbera, was bombarded from 
the sea, with air observation, and checked, considerable loss being 
inflicted. 


Whilst travelling by air from Melbourne to Canberra, Brigadier 
G. A. Street (Minister for Defence), Mr. J. V. Fairbairn (Minister 
for Air), Sir Henry Gullett (Minister for External Affairs), and 
General Sir C. Brudenell White (Chief of the Staff of the Australian 
Army) were killed when their aircraft made a forced landing and 
caught fire. All the ten occupants perished. 


At night R.A.F. bombers carried out particularly exten- 
sive and successful operations. A large force did heavy 
damage to the Italian aircraft factories at Milan and Turin ; 
other formations bombed the Junkers aircraft factories at Dessau 
and Bernburg (North of Leipzig), munition factories at Lunen and 
Grevenbroich, various objectives in the Ruhr, and fourteen aero- 
dromes in Germany, Holland, Belgium and France. Returning 
from Italy one of our aircraft made a forced landing on the sea, 
the crew being rescued ; one bomber did not return from the 
attack upon German-occupied territory. ; 


During the night enemy aircraft, in small numbers, dropped 
bombs in the Midlands and South-West England and in North- 
East Scotland. Some damage was caused and a number of 
casualties were reported. 


August.—Before daylight H.M. destroyers ‘‘ Malcolm ’’ and 
‘* Verity ’’ engaged six German armed trawlers and three 
motor torpedo-boats, all of which retired behind smoke screens 
as soon as they were caught in our searchlights. Three of the 
enemy vessels were hit, and it was thought that one armed trawler 
and one motor torpedo-boat were sunk. 


In the morning, German aircraft attacked the balloon barrage 
at Dover, bombed a lightship and attacked an aerodrome in Kent. 
In the afternoon, the enemy made scattered raids in several 
South-East and South-West districts, including Hastings and 
Southampton. Some damage was done, but military objectives 
suffered little. Thirty German aircraft were destroyed (six 
by A.A. fire), and our loss in fighters was seven, two of their 
pilots being saved. ; 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. merchant cruiser 
‘* Transylvania ’’ had been torpedoed by a German sub- 
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marine at night and had afterwards foundered in a rough sea ; 
the loss was also reported of H.M. mine-sweeping trawler ‘“‘ Eliza- 
beth Angela,’ damaged by air attack and subsequently sunk. 


Wajir (Kenya) was bombed by Italian aircraft, but no damage 
was done. In Somaliland the Italians again attacked. After 
holding their forward positions for several hours and causing the 
enemy severe loss our troops were withdrawn to positions in rear, 
where fighting continued. The Italians employed the greater part 
of two divisions, complete with artillery and. armoured fighting 
vehicles. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked in considerable strength oil 
reserves and oil refining plants in enemy-occupied territory at 
Blaye, Paulliac and Ambes on the Gironde estuary. All three 
targets were left in flames. Other forces attacked the railway 
sidings and a power station at Cologne. Attacks on enemy 
aerodromes in northern France, begun during the day, were 
continued. Four of our aircraft were lost. 


There was little enemy air activity over Britain during the 
night. Bombs were dropped in Wales and North-East Scotland, 
but no casualties were reported. A German bomber was brought 
down by A.A. fire. 


15th August.—The German air attack upon Britain was resumed in the 





morning when attempts were made to bomb aerodromes in the 
South-East. Later attacks were made on Tyneside and Sunder- 
land areas and bombs were dropped on South-East England, 
including Croydon aerodrome, in the evening. A number of 
casualties were caused, but the damage done was slight. No less 
than 181 German aircraft were destroyed, 26 of them by 
A.A. fire from the ground, and one in a “ plane trap”’; we lost 
34 fighters, but 17 of the pilots were saved. None of the 
aircraft which attacked Croydon escaped. 


The R.A.F. bombed the port of Bomba in Libya where a 
number of flying boats were destroyed and.fires started. Aero- 
dromes and other military objectives in Eritrea and Abyssinia 
were also attacked with success. An Italian air-raid on Alexandria 
had little effect. In Somaliland the Italians attacked again, with 
the assistance of a heavy bombardment, but our forces continued 
to hold their reserve positions ‘at Jugargan. The R.A.F., with the 
assistance of French air crews, bombed and machine-gunned the 
enemy’s troops and convoys on all his routes of advance. The 
Italians were worsted in a patrol encounter near Buna (Kenya). 
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The Greek cruiser ‘‘ Helle ’’ was torpedoed and sunk by 
an unknown submarine whilst lying off the Greek island of 
Tinos. 


Further casualties were reported from the North-West Frontier 
where a column operating from Razmak lost a British officer 
killed and 11 other ranks killed or wounded. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed oil plants at Gelsenkirchen and 
Reisholz ; munition factories at Lunen, Essen, Gladbach and 
Diisseldorf ; wharves at Emmerich ; supply depots at Hamm and 
Soest ; and several aerodromes in France, Holland and Germany. 
The dock basin at Helder was also attacked. Three of our aircraft 
were missing from all these operations. Other formations again 
bombed the Italian aircraft factories at Milan and Turin; they 
also hit a blast furnace at Genoa. 


16th August.—Enemy raids upon Britain during the night were spread 








over a large area, but did comparatively little damage, though 
causing a number of casualties. Bombs fell in the eastern counties, 
the Midlands, South-East, South-West and North-East England, 
and in South Wales. One enemy bomber was shot down by our 
fighters in the Humber area in the early morning. It was not 
until about mid-day that the German air attacks upon England 
were renewed in force. Large bomber formations then came over 
the South-East coast, but were intercepted and turned back 
before they reached London. Other attacks were made by way 
of the Thames estuary and some damage and casualties were 
caused at Tilbury and Northfleet. In the early afternoon enemy 
aircraft crossed the South coast at several points, bombs being 
dropped on the Isle of Wight. Later a large enemy force entered 
the Thames estuary and bombed suburbs of South-West London 
causing casualties and damage. Altogether 75 German aircraft 
were destroyed (three by fire from the ground) and 18 of our 
fighters were lost, ten of the pilots being saved. 


On the Sudan-Abyssinia border in the Kurmuk area Sudanese 
police routed an Italian patrol. 


Two Greek destroyers and another Greek ship were 
bombed by Italian aircraft near Tinos. The Italian naval 
attaché at Athens apologized to the Greek Government, declaring 
that the vessels had been mistaken for British. 


New and important objectives were attacked with success at 
night by the R.A.F. The hydrogenation plant at Leuna, the 
benzine refinery at Bohlen, the Zeiss works at Jena, the Messer- 
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schmitt works at Augsburg, and the aircraft stores at Kolleda 
were all bombed. The Junkers assembly plant at Bernburg, an 
air-frame factory at Frankfurt, railways in the Ruhr and aero- 
dromes in Germany and German-occupied territory were also 
attacked. Three of our bombers were lost. An aircraft of our 
Coastal Command attacked and damaged an anti-aircraft ship in 
Stavanger Fjord (South Norway). 


August.—During the night German aircraft dropped bombs in 
South Wales and in South-East and South-West England. Damage 
and casualties were slight. An enemy bomber was shot down 
into the Channel by A.A. fire. 


Strong British naval forces, including battleships, 
assembled off the coast of Libya and opened a bombard- 
ment of Bardia, Fort Capuzzo and vicinity at 7 a.m. Aircraft 
of the Fleet Air Arm were used for spotting, and very heavy 
damage and many casualties were inflicted on the enemy. Italian 
aircraft attempted to bomb the ships but the fighter escort 
provided by the R.A.F. accounted for eight, probably nine of the 
enemy, and the Fleet Air Arm for two more. Patrols of our 
ground forces afterwards reported that the Italians had withdrawn 
from Fort Capuzzo. ‘ 


The R.A.F. also reported a successful attack upon the port of 
Tobruk (Libya) where an oil tank and a naval jetty were set on 
fire. 


The loss of H.M. submarine ‘‘ Orpheus,’’ considerably 
overdue, was announced. 


In Somaliland, the Italians pressed their attacks vigorously, 
and the British forces holding the Jugargan position began a 
fighting withdrawal towards Berbera. Our aircraft attacked 
enemy troop movements and concentrations with great success. 


Germany proclaimed a ‘total blockade’’ of Great 
Britain, delimiting a zone surrounding the British Isles within 
which all ships would be attacked and destroyed. 


At night the R.A.F. delivered heavy attacks upon seaplanes 
and shipping at Boulogne, three tons of bombs being dropped. 
Other objectives of our aircraft included oil plants, munition 
factories, aircraft stores, and railways in Germany ; and twenty- 
six aerodromes in North-West France, Holland and Belgium were 
attacked. All our aircraft returned safely. 


During the night enemy aircraft dropped bombs in several 
districts of England and Wales. The number of casualties was 
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small, but some damage was caused. A German bomber was shot 
down off the East coast. 


; So far as could be judged the Gernian air attacks on Britain delivered 

every day for six days beginning on the 11th August aimed at the 
destruction of our ports and aerodromes on and near the South coast, 
and the reduction of our air and ground defences by a process of attrition. 
If such tactics should succeed the prospect of being able to attempt an 
invasion would become infinitely more favourable; but so far the 
enemy had failed badly. During the six days 493 of his aircraft 
were certainly destroyed and many more may have failed to re- 
turn to their bases; our loss amounted to 111 fighters but only 
69 pilots, whilst the damage sustained by military objectives was very 
small. Meanwhile our bombing attacks upon Germany and German- 
occupied territory increased both in intensity and scope. Despite 
German and Italian numerical superiority, our ascendancy in the air 
both in the northern and the Mediterranean theatres was fully main- 
tained. 


Italy had certainly made a real effort with her land forces in Somali- 
land, although her success appeared to be costing her dear. The 
defection of the French had complicated our defence problem in this 
territory and evacuation was already foreshadowed. The invasion of 
Egypt from Libya, however, did not seem to be imminent. Our naval 
action at Bardia on the 17th August, which appeared to have caught the 
Italians by surprise, may well have had more than the material effect 
which itself seemed to have been considerable. The Italian fleet was 
not in evidence. 


The announcement of a “total blockade” of Great Britain was 
rather meaningless. It had long been the German custom to “ attack 
and destroy’’—or rather to attempt to do so—every merchant 
vessel approaching or leaving our shores ; but the enemy was not in a 
position to interfere seriously with our sea communications. 

During the week ended midnight 4th/5th August, 13 British, 
one allied, and five neutral merchant ships were sunk by enemy action, 
a total tonnage of 75,124. 

The covert attempts of Italy to embroil Greece were not easy to 
understand, for it seemed no part of the Axis policy to invite the compli- 
cations with Turkey which might well ensue. 





18th August.—The Germans launched fresh air attacks against the 
South of England, beginning shortly after mid-day. Endeavour- 
ing to pierce the London defences from the South-East they 
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dropped bombs in Kent and in the vicinity of South London, also 
in other parts of South and South-East England, including certain 
aerodromes where service personnel were killed or wounded. In 
the evening other German formations approached London from” 
both sides of the Thames estuary, but were driven back over Kent 
and Essex. Altogether 153 German aircraft were destroyed, 
25 of them by fire from the ground defences, including one shot 
down by the rifle fire of a Home Guard detachment. Our loss 
amounted to 22 fighters, but only 10 pilots. 


The Admiralty gave notice that areas now “ dangerous to 
shipping ”’ included the coastal waters of German-occupied France 
(Bay of Biscay) and the approaches therefrom to the English 
Channel. 


R.A:F. bombers attacked with success the aerodrome at Addis 
Ababa (Abyssinia). By the effective co-operation of the 
Royal Navy and the R.A.F. the British forces in Somaliland 
were evacuated from Berbera after considerable loss had again 
been inflicted on the Italians. All the wounded were brought 
away, likewise all guns (except two lost in an earlier action), and 
most of the material and stores. What could not be embarked 
was effectively destroyed. . 


The British troops withdrawing from North China 
embarked at Tientsin. . 


Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, and President 
Roosevelt agreed upon the establishment of a ‘‘ Joint Defence 
Board ”’ to organize defensive measures in the northern half 
(Canada-U.S.A.) of the Western Hemisphere. 


At night the R.A.F. again bombed Italian aircraft factories in 
Milan and Turin. They also attacked the aluminium works at 
Bad Rheinfelden and the chemical works at Waldshut near the 
German-Swiss frontier ; aerodromes at Freiburg and Habsheim ; 
and the harbour at Boulogne. All our aircraft returned safely. 


19th August.—Enemy raids on Britain during the night were on a small 





scale. Bombs were dropped at a number of points in England and 
Wales, but little damage and few casualties were caused. Few 
German aircraft crossed the British coast during the day. A 
town in Essex, a village in Norfolk, a dock in South Wales, and 
several R.A.F. aerodromes were attacked by very small forces. 
Some damage was caused and there were a number of casualties. 
Six German aircraft were shot down (one by fire from the ground) ; 
we lost three fighters, but only one pilot. 
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The R.A.F., on daylight reconnaissance, bombed an A.A. 
position near Amsterdam and an aerodrome near Flushing. One 
of our aircraft was lost. 


Skua aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm located and attacked 
two German transports of about 3000 tons in Haugesund, 
Norway. Two direct hits with bombs were obtained on 
one of the ships. Other Skuas attacked oil tanks North of 
Haugesund. All aircraft returned safely. 


The petrol dump at Batie (Abyssinia) was bombed successfully 
by the R.A.F. The South African Air Force carried out offensive 
reconnaissances over Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland, bombing 
with effect a number of military objectives. The whole of the 
British forces evacuated from Berbera (British Somaliland) 
reached Aden. At night the R.A.F. successfully attacked the 
port of Derna (Libya). Bombs were also dropped on a camp and 
petrol dump at El Gubbi and the El Gubbi aerodrome. 


The night bombing operations of the R.A.F. included successful 
attacks upon thirty aerodromes in Germany and German-occupied 
territory ; the naval base at Kiel; an oil refinery at Hanover ; 
the power stations at Zschornewitz (North of Leipzig) ; and points 
on the enemy’s lines of communication in the Ruhr and North- 
West Germany. Oil tanks at Ambes (near Bordeaux) were also 
attacked with success. Two of our aircraft were lost. 


20th August.—Few enemy aircraft were over Britain during the night, 








but their activities were widespread. Damage was done to towns 
in North-East England and the Midlands and one town in South- 
West England, and there were some fatal casualties ; but most of 
the bombs fell harmlessly in rural areas. Air-raids on Britain 
during the day were again on a minor scale, although some damage 
and casualties were caused. A Suffolk coastal town, towns in 
Essex and South Wales, and a dock in South Wales were attacked ; 
later, enemy aircraft came over the South-East coast but failed to 
press their attack on an aerodrome: Bombs were dropped on a 
South-West England town in the evening. Seven of the enemy 
were shot down ; we lost two fighters, but only one pilot. 


R.A.F. aircraft attacked two German destroyers in the 
North Sea and damaged one ; during the day raids were made 
upon aerodromes in German-occupied territory. 

An attempted raid on Malta by a large formation of Italian 
aircraft was checked by the R.A.F. 


The R.A.F. bombed with effect Diredawa and Dessye in 
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Abyssinia, losing one aircraft ; the South African Air Force carried 
out raids on all known aerodromes in South Abyssinia and Italian 
Somaliland, doing extensive damage. The R.A.F. attacked with 
success the railway at Kassala (Sudan). 


The British vessel “‘ Turakina’”’ was attacked by an enemy 
raider in the Tasman Sea. 


21st August.—Owing to the bad weather the R.A.F. carried out no 


bombing operations over Germany at night ; enemy air activity 
over Britain was negligible. The R.A.F. raided aerodromes in 
German-occupied territory during the day. 


Air-raids on Britain were mostly carried out by single aircraft 
or very small numbers. Towns in South and East England and 
Yorkshire, and in the Midlands, were bombed and trifling damage 
was done to an aerodrome. A number of casualties occurred. 
In all 13 German aircraft were shot down; we lost one 
fighter, but the pilot was saved. 


Enemy raids on Gibraltar resulted in slight damage. One 
enemy aircraft was shot down by A.A. fire. 


The R.A.F. raided military objectives in Libya and the South 
African and South Rhodesian Air Forces carried out successfully a 
number of offensive and reconnaissance flights in Italian Somali- 
land. 


The House of Commons passed through all its stages the 
Allied Forces Bill giving legal sanction to the foreign forces now on 
British soil to train under their own flags and commanders and 
under their own military laws. 


At night the R.A.F. in adverse weather and against intense 
opposition bombed oil refineries and installations near Magdeburg 
and Hanover ; aerodromes near Hanover, on the island of Texel, 
and at Caen and Abbeville ; and railway centres North-West of 
Hanover and in the Rhineland and the Ruhr. One of our aircraft 
was lost. 


22nd August.—Enemy air attacks upon Britain during the night were 





few. Bombs were dropped on South-East England and in 
Scotland ; no great damage was done, and only one casualty was 
reported. 


Shortly before noon one of our convoys near. the Straits of 
Dover came under the fire of heavy guns mounted on the French 
coast. The escorting warships laid a smoke screen for conceal- 
ment, and no damage was done. Later the same convoy was 
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attacked from the air, but the enemy was driven off, no loss being 
sustained. Few German aircraft crossed our coasts during the 
day and none penetrated far inland. Ten were shot down 
(two by fire from the ground) ; we lost four fighters, but only 
two pilots. 


A very successful raid by the R.A.F. on the port of Bomba 
(Libya) resulted in the destruction of two Italian submarines, 
a destroyer, and one submarine depot ship. Our bombers 
also attacked the Derna (Libya) landing ground, transport concen- 
trations, and other shipping with good effect. 


The Italians reoccupied Fort Capuzzo (Libya) which they had 
abandoned after the naval bombardment of the 17th August. 


The South African Air Force wrought great havoc in bombing 
raids upon Mogadishu aerodrome (Italian Somaliland); the 
R.A.F. bombed the naval barracks at Assab (Eritrea). 


About 9 p.m. the heavy guns on the French coast shelled the 
vicinity of Dover, and our land guns replied. Subsequently the 
R.A.F. bombed the German gun-emplacements between Calais 
and Boulogne. 

The usual night offensive of the R.A.F. was directed against 
twenty-two aerodromes in Germany and German-occupied terri- 
tory ; the synthetic oil plant at Bottrop ; the aircraft factory at 
Frankfurt ; a power station near Cologne; a high-explosive 
factory near Frankfurt and docks at Duisberg. Railway com- 
munications in the Rhineland and the Ruhr were also attacked. 
Of the strong bomber force engaged the only loss was one aircraft 
which made a forced landing, the crew being killed. 
August.—Enemy aircraft which raided Britain during the night 
operated singly or in small numbers. Bombs were dropped in 
several areas in England, in South Wales, and in North-East 
Scotland, also on the outskirts of London. Some damage was 
caused and casualties were reported. 

The daylight operations of the R.A.F. included attacks upon 
aerodromes and other military objectives in North-West France, 
Belgium, Holland, and North-West Germany. 


After darkness fell R.A.F. bombers again attacked the German 
gun-positions on the French coast. Other night operations 
included the bombing of a benzine refinery and storage plant at 
Sterkrade (Ruhr) and a big railway yard at Mannheim ; but most 
attention was devoted to a large number of aerodromes in France 
ranging from South Brittany, Normandy and Flanders to Orleans 
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and Paris. Eindhoven aerodrome (Holland) was also attacked 
with success. Three of our bombers were lost. 


A notable night operation took place in the Mediter- 
ranean, British naval forces attacking the harbour of 
Bardia and the seaplane base at Bomba (Libya). Both 
places were successfully bombarded, our vessels entering the 
harbour at Bardia and engaging targets (troop concentrations, 
etc.) at point blank range. We suffered no casualties. 


Air-raids on Britain at night were on a small scale. Bombs 
were dropped at points in South-East and South-West England, 
the Midlands and South Wales; casualties and damage were 
slight. German aircraft resumed their attacks in daylight, Dover 
and, especially, Ramsgate suffering damage. Manston aerodrome 
and another aerodrome were bombed, and later Portsmouth was 
attacked, a number of civilians being killed and injured and damage 
to buildings done. Inall, 50 German aircraft were shot down 
(10 of these by fire from the ground). We lost 19 fighters, but 
only seven pilots. 


The Dover area was again shelled from the French coast and 
our land guns, with air observation, replied. 


In the afternoon H.M. trawler “ Arctic Trapper ”’ was attacked 
by German bombers and shot down two. The Admiralty an- 
nounced the loss of H.M. mine-sweeping trawler ‘“‘ Resparko ”’ 
which had foundered after being damaged by air attack. 


Italian aircraft which bombed Omdurman indiscriminately 
killed and wounded a number of Sudanese. 


The announcement was made that the United States 
would be permitted to establish an air base in Bermuda. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked military objectives in towns in 
South-West Germany, including Frankfurt, Ludwigshafen and 
Stuttgart ; also a large number of aerodromes in France, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. Two of our bombers were lost. The 
German gun-positions around Cap Gris-Nez were also bombed, 
and attacks were made upon docks and aerodromes at Flushing 
and the aerodrome buildings at Le Crotoy onthe Somme. Military 
objectives in Italy, including targets at Milan and Sesto Calende, 
were again bombed by the R.A.F. during the night. None of our 
aircraft was lost. 


The enemy night raids on Britain were made by small numbers 
of aircraft, but bombs were dropped in the London area, South 
Wales, the North of England, and in the Midlands. Considerable 
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damage was done, notably in the City of London, but casualties 
were not high. One enemy bomber was shot down by our 
fighters. 


After Sunday, 18th August, German air attacks upon Britain were 
continued upon a much smaller scale ; meanwhile our nightly offensive 
upon military objectives in Germany and German-occupied territory 
was fully maintained, in spite of unfavourable weather. Evidence of 
our offensive action was also to be found in air attacks upon northern 
Italy ; our air and naval action against the German seaways in the 
Baltic by mine and submarine ; and the laying of a new mine-belt to 
enclose the whole coast of German-occupied France and the approaches 
thereto. Evidence of our secure position in Mediterranean waters was 
to be found in the reduction of marine insurance rates covering war 
risks, 

The Prime Minister’s (Mr. Churchill’s) speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the 20th August revealed our position as anything but that of a 
desperately beleaguered state: our bombing of Germany would be 
continued on an ever-increasing scale ; the blockade of the enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries would be more strictly enforced than ever ; 
our new production of aircraft now largely exceeded that of the enemy ; 
our Navy was far stronger than at the beginning of the war. - 


The bombardment of British shipping and of the British coast by 
long-range guns mounted near Cap Gris-Nez could only be regarded as 
an added annoyance : neither the interruption of our sea traffic nor the 
destruction of any military objective on land was to be anticipated from 
such action. 


Reports from Athens stated that the submarine which sank the 
Greek cruiser “‘ Helle ’’ on the 15th August was, without doubt, Italian. 
Italy’s malevolent policy towards Greece was further seen in the attempt 
to revive old Greco-Albanian animosities, but the ulterior motive 
remained obscure. Meanwhile Egypt’s attitude against attempted 
Italian invasion was made clear, and there was little sign of an Italian 
offensive eastward from Libya. 


The evacuation of British Somaliland in the face of very superior 
Italian forces was to be regretted chiefly for its effect in bolstering up 
Italian military prestige. The loss of the coastline on the Gulf of Aden 
was not likely to hamper British naval action in those waters, and the 
troops withdrawn might well be better employed in a more decisive zone 
of the African theatre of war. 


Two important developments of the week were the establishment of 
the U.S.A.-Canadian Joint Defence Board, and the granting to the 
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U.S.A. of a seaplane base in Bermuda. As Mr. Churchill said, there 
was no question of the transference of sovereignty—Bermuda had the 

“Colonial Secretary’s personal assurance on this point—and the granting 
to the United States of naval and air bases on a gg-years’ lease for the 
defence of the Western Hemisphere could only prove of mutual 
advantage. 


Although Rumania had acceded to Bulgarian claims in the Dobruja, 
the discussions with Hungary regarding Transylvania broke down before 
the end of the week. It was not to be expected that Germany would 
rest content with such a situation as feeling in the two countries was 
running high. 

During the week ended 11th/1zth August, nine British merchant 
ships (gross tonnage 32,257) were lost by enemy action. Allied losses 
were cone ship of 942 tons, and neutral losses two (6708), a total of 
12 ships (39,907 tons) compared with 19 ships (75,124 tons) in the 
previous week. 





25th August.—German air-raids on Britain were not on a large scale : 
bombs were dropped on the Scilly Isfes and in South Wales ; an 
attempt in force to cross the Dorset coast was driven back. Little 
damage was done, and casualties were few. Fifty-four German 
aircraft were destroyed (six by fire from the ground) ; our loss 
was 13 fighters, three of their pilots being saved. 


An Italian air-raid on Malta did little damage, and one enemy 
aircraft was shot down. 


The R.A.F. carried out extensive bombing raids on military 
objectives at Mogadishu (Italian Somaliland) ; aerodromes at 
Dessye (Abyssinia) ; military buildings at Galabat and Metemma 
(Sudan) ; and on Bardia and El Adem (Libya). 


During the day the R.A.F. attacked enemy-occupied aero- 
dromes in Holland and Belgium and, after nightfall, aerodromes 
in northern France. 


The usual night bombing raids of the R.A.F. included 
military objectives in the Berlin area where extensive damage 
was done despite unfavourable’ weather; supply depots at 
Cologne, Hamm and Schwerte ; and the docks at Bremen. Other 
objectives attacked were oil tanks at Cherbourg ; seaplanes and 
motor torpedo boats in Boulogne harbour; and the docks at 
Flushing. Five of our aircraft were lost. : 


A Sunderland flying-boat on patrol in the Tromsé area 
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(northern Norway) made a night attack upon a number of 
German flying-boats at anchor, sinking two, setting fire to a third, 
and damaging others. 


26th August.—The Germans made widespread raids on Britain during 


the night, bombs being dropped on areas in the South of England, 
the Midlands, North-East England and Scotland; also in the 
London area. Though considerable damage was done the number 
of casualties was small. About noon a considerable force of 
German bombers, escorted by fighters, attacked the balloon 
barrage at Dover and dropped bombs on Folkestone. Later there 
were air engagements over the Thames estuary and an attack upon 
Portsmouth was repelled. Bombs were dropped on the Scilly 
Isles. In all 47 enemy aircraft were destroyed (one by fire 
from the ground) ; we lost 15 fighters, but only four pilots. 


A small Italian air-raid on Alexandria caused a few casualties. 


The loss was announced of H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Hostile,”’’ 
sunk by enemy mine. 

A mechanized patrol of Sudanese troops made a successful raid 
upon the Italian frontier-post of Adardeb. 

A German bomber flew over Eire and in County Wexford 
dropped bombs which caused some damage and killed three 
girls. The Irish Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin was instructed to 
protest strongly and claim full reparation. 


The first meeting of the Canada—U.S.A. Joint Defence Board 
opened in Ottawa. 

Following attacks upon German aerodromes during the day, 
the night operations of the R.A.F. were on a very extensive scale. 
Twenty-seven aerodromes in Germany, Holland, Belgium and 
France were bombed, but the main effort was directed against the 
synthetic oil plant at Leuna (near Leipzig) ; the oil depot and an 
aircraft factory at Frankfurt; and objectives at Griesheim, 
Hoechst, Cologne, Hamm and Schwerte. One of our aircraft was 
lost in addition to one missing from the daylight raids. 


Another night raid was made upon Italy by the R.A.F., who 
attacked factories and works at Turin and Sesto San Giovanni, 
dropping 6 tons of bombs. 


August.—Enemy air-raids on Britain during the night caused 
considerable damage in two towns in the Midlands, and bombs 
were also dropped in the London area and in other parts of the 
country. Casualties were slight. One German bomber was shot 
down by A.A. fire. Enemy air activity over Britain on this day 
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was almost negligible. Four Germans were shot down, one of 
them by fire from the ground ; we lost no aircraft. 


H.M. submarine ‘‘ Spearfish,’’ considerably overdue, 
was presumed lost. 


The tenth contingent from Newfoundland for service with the 
Royal Navy arrived in England. 


Italian aircraft raided Haifa, injuring a few people and doing 
very little damage. 


The Chad territory (French Equatorial Africa) pledged 
its support to General de Gaulle. The British Government 
pledged itself, through General de Gaulle, to lend all possible 
economic assistance to French overseas territories which “‘ stood 
by the alliance.” 


At night the bombing operations of the R.A.F. included the 
docks at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven; a transformer station near 
Frankfurt ; the Messerschmitt factory at Augsburg; oil tanks 
and supply depots at Mannheim ; and several German aerodromes. 
In France oil tanks near Bordeaux, near Brest and at Cherbourg 
were bombed. One of our aircraft was lost. 


Another night bombing raid was carried out on Italy where 
the Fiat works at Turin and the Marelli magneto sactory at Sesto 
San Giovanni were attacked by the R.A.F. 


August.—Night raids by German aircraft were dispersed and 
indiscriminate. Damage and casualties were reported from towns 
in South-East England, in the North, and the London area. An 
enemy bomber was shot down into the sea by A.A. fire. During 
the day enemy aircraft, in considerable numbers, made three 
attempts to penetrate our defences, coming from the South-East. 
There were air combats over Kent and the Thames estuary where 
bombs fell on one town. Twenty-eight German aircraft were 
shot down (one by A.A. fire); we lost 14 aircraft, but the 
pilots of seven were saved. 

Skua aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm carried out operations over 
the Norwegian coast, bombing two oil tanks, a motor patrol- 
vessel and a supply ship (2000 tons), all of which were left burning. 

In the African theatre the R.A.F. bombed with success the 
shipping in the harbour at Derna (Libya) ; aerodromes, buildings 
and motor transport in Abyssinia ; and Nocra island in the Red 
Sea. 


Canada announced her intention of expanding her contingent 
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in England to form a complete corps, and formed her defence 
forces in the Atlantic area into a separate military command to 
include the St. Lawrence approaches and the Canadian forces in 
Newfoundland. 


At night the R.A.F. made‘extensive raids on military 
objectives in Germany, Holland, and enemy-occupied 
France. These included targets in the Berlin area; the 
air-frame factory at Leipzig; the Junkers works at Dessau ; oil 
plants at Reisholz, Dortmund and Nordenheim; and several 
aerodromes. A large vessel lying in the canal at Rathenow (West 
of Berlin) sustained a direct hit and exploded. None of our 
aircraft was lost. 


29th August.—Enemy aircraft, in small numbers, were over England 








during the night. They visited the London area, a town in the 
South-West, a Midland town, districts in the North-East and 
North-West, and South Wales. Some damage was done and a 
number of casualties resulted. Large formations of enemy air- 
craft crossed the East Coast of England in the morning, but on 
interception by our fighters turned back or dispersed. In the 
afternoon four of our barrage balloons in the South-East area were 
shot down, and a town in the South-West was machine-gunned 
from the air; the Scilly Isles were bombed and machine-gunned. 
Eleven enemy aircraft were shot down and we lost 9 fighters, 
but only two pilots. 

Daylight attacks were made by the R.A.F. against aerodromes 
in Holland and shipping along the Dutch coast. 

The South African Air Force bombed and practically destroyed 
a large concentration of Italian motor transport at Mogadishu 
(Italian Somaliland) ; the R.A.F. attacked with success military 
objectives in Eritrea. 

Italian aircraft raided to very little purpose Malta, Mersa 
Matruh (one enemy machine destroyed) and Buna (Kenya). 

Our troops engaged in successful encounters with Italian 
ground forces in the Galabat area of the Sudan and near Buna in 
Kenya. Our advanced troops occupying Buna were withdrawn. 

General de Gaulle announced that the Cameroons had 
rallied to the ‘‘ Free French Forces ”’ on the 27th August, 
and that the whole of French Equatorial Africa had now 
done likewise. 

Order was reported to have been restored in the Tochi valley 
(Waziristan). 
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At night the R.A.F. bombed the Krupp works at Essen ; oil 
refineries and plant at Gelsenkirchen, Bottrop and St. Nazaire ; 
power stations at Duisberg and Reisholz; various military 
objectives in the Ruhr; the goods yards at Hamm and Soest ; 
and a number of enemy aerodromes in Germany, Holland, Belgium 
and France. Three aircraft were lost in the course of the day and 
night operations. : 


August.—The areas visited by enemy aircraft during the night 
comprised North-West and North-East England, the Midlands, 
South Wales, and the London area. Some damage was done by 
bombs and some casualties inflicted. One German bomber was 
shot down. Large forces of enemy aircraft crossed the South-East 
coast in the morning, but were scattered and driven back before 
their attacks upon our aerodromes could develop. Bombs were 
dropped in Kent and Surrey. Similar extensive raids were made 
later in the day with a like result. Damage and casualties were 
not considerable; 63 German aircraft were shot down 
(five of them by A.A. fire). We lost 25 fighters, the pilots 
of fifteen being saved. 


In Eritrea the R.A.F. bombed Agordat with great success, 
suffering no loss. : 


The British Government rejected a German claim that 64 craft, 
intended to be used for rescuing enemy airmen, should be given 
Red Cross facilities. 


At Vienna the Foreign Ministers of Germany and Italy 
forced Rumania to cede to Hungary the greater part of 
Transylvania. 


In the evening the Fleet Air Arm bombed quays and railway 
sidings at Boulogne; at night the R.A.F. made successful attacks 
upon military objectives in the Berlin area. The oil supply 
depots at Gelsenkirchen, Magdeburg and Cherbourg ; shipping at 
Emden ; the goods yards at Hamm and Soest ; gun emplacements 
at Cap Gris-Nez; and several aerodromes in Holland and 
Germany were also bombed. Two of our aircraft were lost ; 
three made forced landings on our coasts. 


31st August.—The night air-raids of the enemy over Britain did no 





great damage, although bombs were dropped in the London area, 
in the Midlands, and in other parts of the country. Some casual- 
ties were reported. One German aircraft was shot down. From 
7 a.m. onwards German aircraft in great force made repeated 
efforts to attack aerodromes in South-East England. Bombs 
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were dropped on several Essex towns and on the outskirts of 
London, but civilian casualties were not large, and our aerodromes 
suffered little. Of 85 enemy aircraft shot down, 15 fell to the 
A.A. gunners ; we lost 37 fighters, but only twelve pilots. 


The loss was announced of H.M. armed merchant 
cruiser ‘‘ Dunvegan Castle,’’ torpedoed and subsequently sunk. 


In the central Mediterranean Italian cruisers and 
destroyers were attacked by H.M. submarine ‘‘ Parthian,”’ 
who obtained two hits with torpedoes. Meanwhile the 
Italian main fleet was located, but refused battle, fleeing at once 
with all speed to its base at Taranto. 


Extended and very successful raids were carried out on 
aerodromes in Libya by the R.A.F., At El Tmimi enemy aircraft 
and a camp were bombed ; at Tobruk aircraft were damaged or 
destroyed ; at El Gazala similar results were achieved; and 
Dernia, Bomba, Bardia, and El Gubbi were also attacked. None 
of our aircraft was lost. 


In the evening the R.A.F. carried out a successful attack 
upon oil tanks near Rotterdam, and at night lighting installations 
and aero-engine factories at Berlin ; oil plants at Cologne and 
Magdeburg; goods yards at Hamm, Soest, Osnabriick and 
Hanover ; shipping at Emden ; and various industrial targets and 
aerodromes were bombed with good effect. Aircraft of the Fleet 
Air Arm attacked oil storage tanks at Rotterdam. In all these 
operations we lost two aircraft. 


During the night a number of small formations of enemy 
aircraft made attacks which were chiefly directed upon North-East 
and North-West industrial England, where a certain amount of 
damage was done and a number of casualties resulted. The 
London area and other parts of the country were also visited. 


The daylight operations of the German Air Force, chiefly directed 
against our aerodromes near the South-East and South coasts, were 
again made by large numbers of machines, both bombers and fighters, 
but the mastery of the R.A.F. was still further demonstrated. It was 
remarkable how frequently the German formations were broken up by 
our A.A. fire, and how often German aircraft sought to avoid air combat. 
In contrast to the spasmodic night raids of the enemy, when bombs 
were dropped indiscriminately, our aircraft still pursued with precision 
their night attacks upon military objectives in Germany and German- 
occupied territory. 


A report-of the damage inflicted by the anti-aircraft guns of His 
8* 
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Majesty’s ships was issued by the Admiralty. Up to the 12th August, 
122 enemy aircraft had been shot down for certain, and probably 64 
more. The Fleet Air Arm had shot down 28 and badly damaged at 
least 25 others. 


The rally of the Cameroons and of the whole of French Equatorial 
Africa to General de Gaulle was important, seeing that communications 
from the western coast of Africa to the Sudan were thereby rendered 
secure. The fate of French North Africa and of Syria, however, had 
yet to be determined, and the uncertainty still prevailing in these 
territories may well have delayed any enemy offensive intended against 
Egypt and the Sudan. 


There was little sign of further Italian pressure upon Greece, but 
German intrigue in Spain and Portugal continued. The Ribbentrop- 
Ciano “‘ mediation’ between Hungary and Rumania had resulted, as 
was expected, in the further spoliation of the latter country; but 
whether this achievement of the enemy Powers would contribute to the 
tranquillization of the Balkans remained very much in doubt. 


During the week ended 18th/19th August, ten British merchant ships 
(41,175 tons), one allied (7590 tons), and two neutral (4134 tons) were 
sunk by enemy action. So far the average British weekly losses since 
the beginning of the war amounted to between 26,000 and 28,000 tons. 





Ist September.—Enemy air-raids, delivered with large formations, were 
persistent over South-East England during the day. Bombs were 
dropped in Kent, along the Thames, and in Surrey, a few German 
aircraft reaching Croydon. Damage and casualties were com- 
paratively slight ; 25 enemy aircraft were shot down. We 
lost 15 fighters, but only six pilots. 


R.A.F. bombers made daylight attacks upon enemy aerodromes 
in Holland. 


The Dutch liner “ Volendam,” taking 320 British children to 
Canada, was torpedoed in the Atlantic, but all on board were 
saved except the ship’s purser. (The ship was subsequently 
towed to a British port.) 


Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm with our naval forces operating 
in the western Mediterranean attacked the Italian aerodrome at 
Elma (Sardinia), doing considerable damage. Whilst returning 
from this attack one of our aircraft machine-gunned an Italian 
submarine as it dived. 
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The R.A.F. made a series of very destructive attacks upon the 
Italian port of Assab (Eritrea). 
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In confirming the adherence to ‘‘ Free France”’ of French 
Equatorial Africa, General de Gaulle published a cable from 
M. Masson, Governor-General of Gabun. 


At night the R.A.F. bombing raids were directed with the 
usual success upon aircraft factories at Munich and Stuttgart ; 
oil plants at Hanover, Ludwigshafen and Nordenheim ; munition 
factories at Leipzig and Bitterfeld ; shipping at Emden ; a power 
station at Kassel; goods yards at Soest and Mannheim; and 
many enemy aerodromes. An enemy submarine and motor 
torpedo boat base at Lorient (Brittany) was also attacked. One 
of our returning aircraft crashed on landing. 


The R.A.F. also carried out another successful night raid on 
Turin and the Marelli magneto works at Sesto San Giovanni. 


znd September.—Air-raids on Britain during the night were widespread 
but on a small scale, being chiefly on the Bristol Channel and 
South Wales area. A town near the South coast was also bombed. 
Damage was done and casualties caused. 


In the early morning enemy aircraft were engaged by our 
fighters over the Thames estuary, and a number of bombs were 
dropped in Kent. Further German attacks followed about mid- 
day, and later the enemy strove to penetrate towards South-East 
London and the Thames estuary. Some damage was caused along _ 
the river-side and bombs also fell on certain Essex and Kentish 
towns. Fifty-five enemy aircraft were shot down (12 by A.A. 
fire) ; 20 of our fighters, but only eight pilots, were lost. 


During the day the R.A.F. bombed supply ships at sea off the 
Dutch coast and another supply ship off Norway. Attacks were 
made on oil tanks at Flushing and on the harbour at Ostend. 
One of our aircraft was lost, but during these operations an enemy 
flying-boat was forced down into the sea. 


H.M. sloop ‘‘ Penzance’’ was reported to have been 
torpedoed and sunk by an enemy submarine. 


Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm operating with our naval forces 
off the coasts of Sicily and Sardinia attacked with success the 
aerodrome at Cagliari (Sardinia). Our naval forces in the eastern 
Mediterranean were attacked by enemy (German) aircraft of 
which five were shot down by the Fleet Air Arm and the A.A. fire 
of the fleet. None of our ships was damaged. 

The R.A.F. made another successful raid upon Assab (Eritrea), 
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and the South African Air Force attacked enemy troops and 
transport in the Buna area of Kenya. The South Rhodesian air 
squadron was employed upon reconnaissance. At night a British 
patrol had a successful encounter with the Italians at Capuzzo 
(Libya). 

Extensive night operations of the R.A.F. included attacks 
upon the dynamite works at Schlebusch (North-East of Cologne) ; 
oil installations at Ludwigshafen and Frankfurt; the Bosch 
ignition plug factory at Stuttgart ; the Bayer explosives works 
near Cologne; the Dortmund-Ems canal; the French port of 
Lorient ; and the gun-emplacements at Cap Gris-Nez. In Italy 
an important railway junction near Genoa and the electric power 
station at Genoa were bombed. In all these raids two of our 
aircraft were lost. 


3rd September.—Widespread raids with small forces were made by 





enemy. aircraft on Britain during the night. Bombs were dropped 
on Midland towns, on the outskirts of London, on districts of 
South-East England and of the East and North-East coasts ; 
also on towns in the North-West and on the South coast. Some 
damage was done, but the casualties were remarkably small. 


During the day enemy air-raids were made in considerable 
force over South-East England and the Thames estuary. Bombs 
were dropped in Kent and Essex and resulted in some damage and 
casualties, but the German attacks were not pressed in the face 
of a strong resistance. Twenty-five enemy aircraft were shot 
down ; we lost 15 fighters, but only seven pilots. 


The South African Air Force raided the aerodrome at Javello 
(South Abyssinia) where three aircraft were destroyed on the 
ground. One of our machines did not return. 


A British White Paper was issued giving details of the arrange- 
‘ments under which defence bases in the Western Hemisphere 
were to be leased to the United States, and 50 U.S. 
destroyers handed over to the British Government. 


At night the R.A.F. carried out extensive bombing 
attacks upon military objectives concealed in the forests of the 
Harz mountains and in the Grunewald forests North of 
Berlin. Electric power stations, lighting installations and an 
armament factory in Berlin; oil storage tanks at Magdeburg ; 
goods yards at Hamm and Schwerte ; a blast furnace at Merzig ; 
and several Dutch and German aerodromes were also bombed. 
Other objectives attacked included barge concentrations in the 
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Beveland Canal and at Terneuzen in the mouth of the Scheldt ; 
the docks at Ostend ; and enemy aerodromes in the Pas de Calais 
area. The Fleet Air Arm took part in the Dutch coastal opera- 
tions. All our aircraft returned safely. 


4th September.—Enemy air-raids during the night were mainly directed 
upon the Bristol Channel and North-West of England areas, towns 
being attacked and fires caused. Bombs were also dropped in 
the Home Counties, a northern town and in Scotland; but the 
total damage was not large and the casualties small in number. 


Enemy air-raids on Britain during the day consisted of repeated 
attempts to bomb aerodromes in Kent and Essex. These failed, 
but bombs caused damage and casualties in two Kentish towns 
and other districts in South-East England. Fifty-four enemy 
aircraft were destroyed (two by A.A. fire). We lost 17 
fighters, but only five pilots. 


The loss was announced of H.M. mine-sweeping trawler 
“ Royalo,” sunk by enemy mine. : 


Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm bombed with success the aero- 
dromes at Maritza and Caleto (island of Rhodes). Following 
these attacks our naval forces (including H.M.A.S. “‘ Sydney ” and 
H.M.S. “‘ Ryan ’’) bombarded at close range a number of military 
objectives in the Dodocanese islands. Five motor torpedo- 
boats emerged from the harbour at Pegadia; H.M.S. 
‘* Tlex ’’ intercepted three, sinking two and damaging the 
other. Later the Italians tried an air attack, but two of their 
aircraft were shot down into the sea and three others severely 
damaged. None of our ships was hit. 


The R.A.F. again carried out extensive bombing operations 
against Italian aerodromes in Libya: Tobruk, El Tmimi, Bomba, 
Derna, El Gubbi and El Gazala. Extensive damage to aircraft, 
buildings, etc., was caused. 

Italian aircraft attempted to raid Aden, but caused no casualties 
and only trifling damage. 


The first six destroyers to be transferred from the 
U.S.A. to the British flag left Boston for a Canadian port. 


At night the R.A.F. successfully attacked a synthetic oil 
plant at Stettin; military objectives concealed in the Harz 
mountains, the Thuringian forests and the Black Forest ; a power 
station and aircraft factory in Berlin ; oil stocks at Magdeburg ; 
a goods yard South of Bremen; several aerodromes in enemy- 
occupied France and in Belgium ; oil tanks at Cherbourg ; and 
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docks at Terneuzen. Two of our aircraft were lost and one 
crashed in landing on its return. 


5th September.—Scattered raids on Britain by enemy aircraft during 


the night caused damage and casualties in the London area and 
in North-West and South-West England and in Wales. Two of 
the enemy were shot down by our fighters. 


During the day enemy aircraft continued their attempts to 
- destroy our aerodromes in South-East England and again suffered 
heavily. Some damage to non-military objectives was caused 
and a number of casualties resulted. Thirty-nine German air- 
craft were shot down (two of them by fire from the ground) ; 
we lost 20 fighters, but only eleven pilots. 


The loss was announced of H.M. destroyers ‘‘ Ivanhoe ”’ 
and ‘‘ Esk,’’ sunk by mine or torpedo; H.M. destroyer 
‘* Express ’’ was reported damaged but safe in port. 


In Rumania General Antonescu, the new Premier, assumed 
plenary powers. 


At night the R.A.F. again attacked military objectives con- 
cealed in the German forests. Fires were started in the Harz 
mountains and in the Black Forest ; the Stettin oil plants were 
again bombed. Among other targetS were oil tanks at Kiel and 
refineries at Hamburg and at Regenburg on the Danube ; Emden 
docks ; goods yards at Hamm and Soest; and a number of 
Dutch and German aerodromes. In conjunction with the Fleet 
Air Arm the port of Boulogne was subjected to heavy bombing. 
The gun positions at Gris Nez and the harbour at Calais were also 
attacked. In Italy the Fiat aero-engine works at Turin were 
bombed. Three of our aircraft were lost in all these operations. 


6th September.—During the night German aircraft raided the London 





area, Kent, and towns in the North-West and North-East of 
England. Damage and casualties were caused but, as usual, no 
military objectives suffered. 


In the morning several hundred enemy aircraft crossed the 
South-East coast of Britain and endeavoured to attack our 
aerodromes. A factory in the Thames valley was damaged. 
Early in the afternoon these attacks were repeated, the Germans, 
striving to penetrate the London defences. More damage was 
done on the North side of the Thames, but the enemy’s total loss 
in aircraft amounted to 46 (including one shot down by A.A. 
fire). We lost 19 aircraft, but only seven pilots. 


The R.A.F. made successful raids upon the Jibuti—Addis 
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Ababa railway (Abyssinia), Hargeisa (British Somaliland) and 
Harmil island (Eritrea). 


Italian aircraft attacked with little effect Mersa Matruh 
(Egypt) and Haifa (Palestine). 


King Carol of Rumania abdicated in favour of his son Michael. 


At night the R.A.F. made extensive and very successful 
attacks upon Germany and German-occupied territories. 
In the Berlin area a power station, oil installations and 
railway yards were hit; targets in the forests of South-West 
Germany were set on fire; in the Ruhr and the Rhineland aero- 
dromes, railway communications and other military objectives 
were bombed ; damage was done to aerodromes at Venlo and in 
the neighbourhood of Calais and Dunkirk, and also to the gun- 
emplacements near Calais. In all these operations two of our 
aircraft were lost. Boulogne harbour was considerably damaged 
by aircraft of the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm, which all returned 
safely. 











7th September.—During the night enemy aircraft again made scattered 
raids upon Britain, the main attacks being directed on London 
and towns in North-West England. Damage and casualties were 
not heavy. 


In a raid upon Mogadishu (Italian Somaliland) the South 
African Air Force bombed a motor transport concentration, 
destroyed one Italian aircraft on the ground and damaged four 
others. An Italian fighter was shot down. 


Early in the evening of the 7th September the Germans 
resumed their raids upon a scale considerably greater than any 
hitherto attempted. These attacks continued with less intensity 
during the night. East London areas on both banks of the 
Thames suffered serious damage, bombs falling on docks 
of the Port of London, warehouses and barges, causing 
fires. Damage was also done in South and Central London. 
One hundred and three German aircraft were shot down 
(28 by A.A. fire). We lost 22 aircraft, but only thirteen 
pilots. 

During the night the R.A.F. bombed enemy shipping in the 
ports of Boulogne, Calais and Dunkirk, doing considerable damage. 
Krupp’s works at Essen; war factories at Emden and Zwei- 
| briicken ; the oil plant at Gelsenkirchen ; and railway depots at 

Mannheim, Ehrang and Hamm were also attacked. In the Black 
Forest war materials stored in the woods were set on fire; gun- 
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emplacements and searchlight batteries near Calais were bombed ; 
and aerodromes at Colmar, Gilze—Rijen, Wesel, Krefeld, Brussels, 
Querqueville, Soesterburg and Eindhoven provided other objec- 
tives. None of our aircraft was lost. 


The struggle in the air still claimed first attention. The Germans 
concentrated their efforts upon our aerodromes in South-East England, 
and then, after having failed to achieve their object, on Saturday 
evening, to a large-scale attack upon London. They made no effort to 
single out military objectives and gained no advantage from the destruc- 
tion of private property and a considerable number of civilians. Mean- 
while the R.A.F. bombers continued nightly to attack their carefully 
selected targets in Germany and German-occupied territories; their 
operations, growing wider in scope, possessed a value very much more 
real than was apparent at this juncture. 


The exploits of our naval forces in both the eastern and western 
Mediterranean was a pointed reminder to the world of Italian limitations 
in these regions ; and heavy reinforcements of all kinds had, as the 
Prime Minister announced, been conveyed to the Middle East without 
let or hindrance. Slowly the French overseas territories seemed to be 
rallying to General de Gaulle, but the fate of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco remained undecided ; and a disintegration of the French forces 
and resources in Syria was reported to be in progress. 


The lease to the United States of bases in British possessions of the 
Western Hemisphere and the British acquisition of American destroyers 
could only be regarded as concerted defensive measures against a 
common enemy. 


King Carol’s abdication, and the assumption of power by General 
Antonescu, had reduced Rumania, now deprived of southern Dobruja 
and most of Transylvania, to the status of a vassal state of Germany. 
Further action by Germany in the Balkans was still however to be 
anticipated. 


During the week ended 25th August, 13 British merchant ships 
(tonnage 69,340), one allied (1718 tons), and two neutral vessels (8692 
tons) were sunk by enemy action. The figure wds high, and emphasized 
the need for the American destroyers to bridge the interval before the 
results of our new construction programme came into play. 


The 3rd September marked the close of one year of war, a year of 
surprises and many catastrophes, but closing with a situation by no 
means unsatisfactory to our arms. In so far as our sea communications 
had been kept intact, the period represented a real victory for the Navy 
which had paid the price of success mostly in destroyers, submarines, 
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and smaller craft. Air bombing harassed but never scored a decisive 
success against the Fleet which made admirable use of its own Air Arm > 
and had the invaluable co-operation of the R.A.F. The German Navy 
had been badly crippled and discredited ; no German merchant ship 
could appear on the high seas except as a fugitive. In the air our 
superior training and equipment was manifest in spite of the advantage 
conferred on the enemy by his superior numbers. German land con- 
quests had placed a heavier burden upon the R.A.F. as it had upon the 
Fleet, but the increased responsibilities had been faced and met by both 
Services. Meanwhile the economic blockade had been maintained and 
extended, its pressure still one of the vital factors in the struggle. It 
was still too early to appraise the special disadvantages under which our 
Army had fought in Norway and in France and Belgium; but the 
troops had given ample proof of their courage and tenacity and had won 
tactical successes against some of the best German formations. The 
re-equipment and training of the Army, in the light of the experience 
gained upon the Continent, was proceeding in preparation for the hard 
and heavy task which our land forces, sooner or later, would be called 
upon to undertake. Finally, the concentration of all the resources of 
the Empire, military, economic, industrial and financial upon the war 
effort was beginning to bear fruit ; and the unconquerable spirit of the 
peoples was a guarantee of victory. 





8th September.—Shortly before noon a large force of enemy aircraft 
crossed the Kent coast, but was immediately engaged. Only a 
few aircraft reached the Thames estuary. Bombs were dropped 
in Kent, but little damage was done. Eleven German aircraft 
were shot down (six by A.A. fire) ; we lost three fighters, but only 
two pilots. 

R.A.F. bombers attacked shipping in the ports of Dunkirk and 
Boulogne and in the North Sea. Five of our aircraft were lost in 
the course of the day. 

The Fleet Air Arm, operating off the coast of Norway, sank 
one German supply ship and so severely damaged another that she 
was abandoned by her crew. 

The arrival was reported at Egyptian ports of an ‘‘ im- 
mense convoy,”’ carrying military and air reinforcements and 
much war material. 

The R.A.F. successfully bombed the port of Massawa (Eritrea). 


Italian aircraft raided, with little effect, Malta ; Mersa Matruh 
and Alexandria (Egypt) ; Haifa (Palestine) ; and Port Sudan. 
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General de Gaulle announced the lifting of the blockade from 
the French colonial territories which had rallied to ‘‘ Free France.” 


In spite of very severe weather the R.A.F. made heavy night 
attacks on shipping and barge concentrations at Hamburg, 
Bremen, Emden, Ostend, Calais and Boulogne. Widespread 
damage was also done to oil tanks and ammunition dumps. Eight 
of our aircraft were lost. 


oth September.—Night raids on London were made by relays of enemy 





aircraft which dropped bombs indiscriminately. Damage and 
casualties were heaviest in the Docks area, but elsewhere three 
hospitals and two museums were hit. 


Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm carried out operations on the 
Norwegian coast during the day: an enemy supply ship was 
bombed in Haugesund ; South of Bergen a tanker was damaged 
by “‘ near misses’; a German camp near Bergen received many 
hits. One of our aircraft was lost. 


H.M. submarine ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ considerably overdue, was 
presumed to be sunk. 


The R.A.F. made extensive raids upon Italian aero- 
dromes in Libya, inflicting considerable damage. Assab, Asmara, 
and the Abdelkader peninsula (Eritrea) were bombed with effect, 
and also Dessye (Abyssinia). The South African Air Force bombed 
an aerodrome in central Abyssinia, one Italian aircraft being burnt 
upon the ground and four others badly damaged. 


Italian aircraft raided Tel Aviv (Palestine) dropping bombs 
indiscriminately. Over 260 civilian casualties were caused. 
Enemy air-raids on Sidi Barani and Mersa Matruh caused no 
casualties. 


The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean 
H.M. submarine ‘‘ Osiris’? had sunk an Italian supply 
ship, and that H.M. submarine ‘‘ Rorqual’’ had attacked 
and sunk two supply ships which were being escorted by an 
Italian destroyer. : 

On the Kenya—Abyssinia frontier a successful patrol encounter 
at El Katula was reported. 


The first transfer of U.S. Navy destroyers to Great 
Britain took place at an Eastern Canadian port. 


The French possessions. in India (Chandanagore, Pondicherry, 
Yanaon, Karikal, and Mahé) were reported to have rallied to 
General de Gaulle. 
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In the evening the Dover area was bombarded by long-range 
artillery on the French coast. Our guns returned the fire. 


Enemy air attacks upon London began at 5.10 p.m., and, after 
an interval, continued throughout the night. Up to 10 p.m., 
52 German aircraft had been shot down (3 by A.A. fire), 
whilst 13 of our fighters (but only 7 pilots) were lost. The 
enemy’s night bombing was altogether indiscriminate, no attempt 
being made to find military objectives. The East End suffered 
most, but bombs were also scattered in West and North London ; 
fires were started near the Guildhall and St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
There was little enemy activity over the rest of England, but 
bombs were dropped on a town in the North-West and on rural 
districts in the South-West. 


toth September.—The night operations of the R.A.F., directed with 








their usual precision, were on an extensive scale. The objectives 
included lighting installations in Berlin; shipyards at Bremen 
and Hamburg; docks at Kiel, Wilhelmshaven and Wismar ; goods 
yards at Krefeld and Brussels ; factories at Essen and Barnsdorf ; 
railway communications ; and a number of aerodromes. Ship- 
ping and barge concentrations in the ports of Calais, Boulogne and 
Ostend were also attacked, also the gun emplacements at Cap Gris 
Nez. Three of our aircraft were lost. 


In the early morning the Dover area was bombarded from the 
French coast. Our guns replied. 


Enemy air-raids on Britain during the day were of minor 
importance. An East Anglian town was bombed, also a few 
points in Kent and Sussex. Two German bombers were shot 
down by our fighters. 


Italian aircraft raided Mersa Matruh (Egypt) and Khartum 
(Sudan) with little effect. 


In the Sudan in the Kassala area the Italian defences on the 
West bank of the river Gash were heavily and effectively shelled. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed with great success the 
Potsdam railway station in Berlin ; the docks and the Focke- 
Wulf airframe factory at Bremen ; the naval barracks at Wilhelm- 
shaven ; and docks, harbours and barge concentrations on the 
French, Belgian and Dutch coasts. Gun emplacements at Cap 
Gris Nez, railway targets at Duisberg and Brussels, and aerodromes 
in Germany and German-occupied territory were also attacked. 
These operations were carried out in the face of fierce opposition 
and very unfavourable weather conditions. Four of our aircraft 
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were lost, but the crew of one bomber reported missing on the 
gth September had been rescued. 


11th September.—During the night enemy aircraft dropped bombs at 





random on London and the surrounding districts. Fires were 
caused along the riverside and in the City. Only slight damage 
was reported from bombs dropped in South Wales, the Bristol 
Channel area, and North-West and North-East England. 


It was not until about 3 p.m. that enemy aircraft appeared 
over Britain in force. Then a large formation was driven off 
whilst approaching the London area. Damage was done in 
districts South of the Thames and a town on the South Coast was 
also attacked. No less than 89 German aircraft were des- 
troyed, nine of these by A.A. fire. We lost 24 fighters, but 
only 17 pilots. 


Daylight operations were carried out by the R.A.F., assisted 
by the Fleet Air Arm. An enemy supply ship was sunk off 
Dunkirk ; off Cap Gris Nez one supply ship was set on fire and 
another damaged ; and whilst German motor torpedo-boats were 
being machine-gunned from a low altitude an engagement 
developed with a force of enemy fighters and bombers, three of 
which were destroyed and others damaged. Three of our aircraft 
were lost. 


The R.A.F. carried out destructive raids upon Amseat, Derna 
and Bardia (Libya). 


An Italian air-raid upon Mersa Matruh (Egypt) failed, and 
four of the enemy bombers were shot down into the sea by our 
fighters. 


Our patrols on the northern border of Kenya inflicted loss on 
the enemy in a series of encounters along a 200-mile front, Wal 
Quaris—Turbi. 


In the evening the Dover area was shelled from the French 
coast after bombs had been dropped by enemy aircraft. Our guns 
replied. 


The R.A.F. made night attacks on railway stations, 
goods yards, and an aerodrome at Berlin ; docks and ship- 
yards at Hamburg, Bremen and Wilhelmshaven ; an oil plant at 
Mannheim ; an explosives factory at Frankfort ; goods yards at 
Hamm, Cologne, Coblenz, Mannheim and Ehrang; a railway 
junction at Namur; and enemy aerodromes in Germany and 
Holland. Large forces of bombers attacked barge concentrations, 
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docks and shipping at Ostend, Flushing, Calais and Boulogne. 
Three of our aircraft were lost. 

The air-raids upon London were less effective than on previous 
nights, the heavy barrage put up by our A.A. guns, driving off 
many enemy formations. 


12th September.—Bombs were dropped at random in South London, 


two hospitals, many houses and some small factories being hit. 
Two German bombers were shot down by fire from the ground. 
Bombs also fell in South Wales and in towns in North-West 
England. 

During the day a few bombs were dropped on the outskirts of 
London by German aircraft coming in from the South-East. One 
of the enemy was reported over North-West England. 

The R.A.F. attacked shipping off Le Havre. An enemy 
tanker and a supply ship were hit. 

Widespread air attacks were made upon Italian aerodromes 
and other military objectives in Africa, the South African Air 
Force bombing those in Abyssinia and the R.A.F. the Eritrean 
and Somaliland targets. 

An Italian air-raid upon Mersa Matruh (Egypt) had little 
effect. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked oil stores, shipping and docks at 
Emden ; docks at Flushing ; distribution centres at Osnabriick, 
Hamm, Schwerte, Ehrang and Brussels; several enemy aero- 
dromes ; and the German seaplane base at Nordeney. All our 
aircraft returned safely. 


September.—German air-raids on Britain during the night con- 
sisted of many attacks by small formations. Bombs were dropped 
in and around London ; also on a town on the eastern outskirts of 
London, two towns in Lancashire, two Midland towns, and one 
town on the South coast. 

During the day a small number of German aircraft deliberately 
bombed a number of conspicuous buildingsin London. Bucking- 
ham Palace was hit, and incendiary bombs fell in Downing 
Street. Later, considerable damage was done in an Essex town, 
Eastbourne, central London, some places in Kent, and a town in 
Surrey. One enemy bomber was shot down by our fighters and 
one was destroyed by the balloon barrage. 

One German aircraft, after making an unsuccessful attack upon 
shipping, dropped incendiary bombs upon a town in Northern 
Ireland. Damage was slight. 
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Daylight attacks were made by the R.A.F. on barges moored 
in the river near Rotterdam, and on a convoy of tankers off the 
mole at Zeebrugge. One ship exploded after a direct hit. 


The R.A.F. bombed effectively the Italian seaplane base at 
Bomba (Libya) and a motor transport concentration near Sidi 
Omar. 

On the Egyptian frontier Italian forces advanced into an area 
which includes the escarpment to the South-West of Sollum, the 
ruined and empty village of Sollum, and the ruins of Mirsaid. 
Their movements were harassed by our armoured fighting vehicles. 


At night strong forces of R.A.F. bombers attacked concentra- 
tions of barges and dock installations at Calais, Boulogne, Dunkirk, 
Ostend and Antwerp. Heavy destruction was wrought by fire 
and explosion. Two of our aircraft were lost in the day and night 
operations. 


September.—German air attacks during the night were mainly 
concentrated upon London and a town in South Wales. In 
London most of the damage was done in East, South and South- 
West districts. One enemy aircraft was shot down during the 
night. : 

During the day enemy aircraft made attacks upon London, 
South-East England and East Anglia. South coast towns were 
bombed at random, Brighton and Eastbourne being the chief 
sufferers. Ipswich and a town in North-West England were also 
attacked. The enemy lost 185 aircraft ; 30 of our fighters 
were lost, but only 20 pilots. 


In Africa the R.A.F. attacked aerodromes at Gura (Abyssinia) 
and Assab (Eritrea). 

The Italian forces which had crossed the Egyptian frontier 
began to establish themselves near Birnuk, South of Sollum. 
They continued to be harassed by the R.A.F. and by our armoured 
fighting vehicles. A large Italian transport column near Buq Buq 
was bombed from the air and nearly destroyed; an Italian 
column near Halfaya was shelled severely. — 


The French (Vichy) Government announced that a French 
squadron from Toulon had arrived at Dakar, West Africa. 


At night the R.A.F. made heavy and sustained attacks 
upon Antwerp, Ostend, Flushing, Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne ; supply depots at Osnabriick, Mannheim, Aachen, 
Hamm, Krefeld and Brussels; rail communications at Rheine, 
Ahaus, Sundern, Husten and Westhofen ; gun emplacements at 
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Cap Gris Nez ; and a number of enemy aerodromes. T he attacks 
were pressed home despite very unfavourable weather and fierce 
opposition from the ground defences. 


Enemy aircraft made intermittent attacks upon London 
during the night and caused some damage. Other areas suffered 
very little. 


The enemy’s air attacks upon London seemed to aim at achieving 
the moral effect which he deemed one of the essential preliminaries to an 
invasion of Britain; but he had no success. On the night of the 
11th/12th September the effectiveness of the A.A. barrage, based on 
new methods of “ predicted ’’ fire, proved as heartening in its way as 
did the continued triumphs of our fighter aircraft. In the operations 
of the R.A.F. bombers which, night after night, attacked with con- 
spicuous success docks, harbours, shipping and material in Germany and 
German-occupied territory, and in an Admiralty announcement that 
our naval light forces were playing their full part in this offensive- 
defensive, might be found other reasons why the much advertised 
German blow had not been struck. 


The Italian advance across the Egyptian frontier was not yet 
seriously disputed, but our mastery of the Mediterranean, our superiority 
in air performance and the quality of our reinforced army in Egypt 
augured well for our prospects when the real trial of strength should 
come. 


Events developed slowly in the French overseas possessions, but the 
unhindered arrival of the French squadron at Dakar seemed to require 
some explanation. The German policy was to foster the illusion that 
the duty and self-interest of all territories within the French Empire lay 
in adherence to the Vichy Government, but disintegrating influences 
were at work in many regions. 


During the week ended 1st September, 11 British merchant ships 
(tonnage 56,020), 5 allied (15,038) and 4 neutral (13,517) were sunk by 
enemy action. The total tonnage (84,575) was below the weekly 
average since the period of intensified enemy activity towards the end 
of May. : 





15th September.—Early in the morning, H.M. mine-sweeping trawlers 

“Libra ”’ and ‘‘ Conquistador ’”’ destroyed an enemy aircraft by 
gunfire. 

Very heavy formations of enemy aircraft made another attack 

upon London and considerable damage was done. Buckingham 
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Palace was again bombed. No less than 185 German 
bombers and fighters were shot down, 7 of them by A.A. 
fire. We lost 25 fighters, but the pilots of 14 were saved. 


British land artillery fired 24 rounds at the French coast and 
the German guns promptly replied on Dover. 


In Egypt the Italian forces appeared to be consolidating their 
positions round Sollum, but strong detachments of armoured 
fighting vehicles were in contact with our advanced troops near 
Buq Buq. Italian transport columns East of Sollum were attacked 
by the R.A.F. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed military objectives in 
Berlin ; war supplies, barges and shipping at the dockyards and 
ports of Hamburg, Wilhelmshaven, Antwerp, Flushing, Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne; distribution centres at Hamm, 
Osnabriick, Soest, and Krefeld ; the goods yard at Hamburg and 
the railway junction at Rheine. A direct hit was made on a 
German cruiser off Terschilling and a tanker and a supply 
ship in the Elbe estuary were severely damaged. Another 
supply ship was sunk off Ijmuiden, and convoys off the 
Dutch coast were attacked, two more supply ships being 
sunk and others very severely damaged. Attacks were also 
made on the shipping and docks of Le Havre. None of our 
aircraft was lost in these operations. 


16th September.—During the night enemy aircraft made a succession 





of attacks mainly directed upon the London area where consider- 
able damage was done. Bombs fell in North-West and South- 
East England, in South Wales and a town in the South of England. 
Two bombers were shot down by our fighters and four by A.A. fire. 


Enemy air-raids on Britain during the day were on a minor 
scale. A.A. fire turned back one formation over Kent. Later, 
German aircraft crossed the coast in small groups but did little 
damage. London was bombed in the afternoon but not severely, 
and enemy aircraft were reported over North-West and North-East 
coastal areas. 


Daylight attacks were carried out by the R.A.F. on Calais, 
Dunkirk and Veere (on the island of Walcheren), the objectives 
being harbour installations, shipping, barges, etc. A large 
convoy of barges was bombed off Zeebrugge and others off Ostend. 
The aerodrome of Haamstede (Schouven island) was also attacked. 


In Egypt the Italians continued their advance along the 
coast and, in the evening, occupied Sidi Barani. Heavy 
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casualties were inflicted upon them through the harassing tactics 
of our tanks and artillery, whilst the R.A.F. bombed a transport 
column East of Buq Buq and shot down six Italian bombers. 
Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm attacked Benghazi where one 
merchant ship was set on fire, one destroyer sunk, and other ships 
damaged. 


The R.A.F. successfully attacked Asmara aerodrome (Eritrea). 


At night the usual raids upon Germany and German-occupied 
territories were suspended as the weather made accurate bombing 
almost impossible. 


17th September.—German aircraft resumed their indiscriminate bomb- 











ing soon after dusk, and during the night caused damage in 
London, the Midlands, South Wales, and North-West and North- 
East districts. Casualties were not heavy. An enemy bomber 
was destroyed after fouling a barrage balloon cable. 


German air-raids on Britain during the day were on various 
districts of South and South-East England and in South-West 
London and Portsmouth. Later a large enemy formation crossed 
the coast of Kent but was dispersed before reaching London. 
Twelve German aircraft were destroyed (six by A.A. fire) ; we lost 
three fighters, but only one pilot. 


Previous bombing action of the R.A.F. and.a strong westerly 
wind in the Channel had caused the enemy to make sudden 
changes in the distribution of his shipping. Consequently our 
aircraft carried out extensive reconnaissance of the Channel 
area during the day, and the new enemy dispositions were ascer- 
tained in great detail. The Germans were inactive both in the 
air and on the sea. Our bombers attacked by daylight the port 
of Ostend, shipping at Zeebrugge, a convoy and barges off the 
Dutch coast, and the aerodrome of Ijmuiden. 


In Egypt the Italian forces establishing themselves in and 
around Sidi Barani were heavily and successfully bombed after 
nightfall. A British warship bombarded at close range the coast 
road from Sollum, whilst other naval units fired on Sidi Barani. 


The R.A.F. bombed Kassala (Sudan), Assab (Eritrea), and 
Diredawa (Abyssinia), whilst the South African Air Force raided 
the aerodromes of Mogadiscio and Javello (Abyssinia). 


The night-bombing operations of the R.A.F. against Germany 
and German-occupied territory consisted of heavy and sustained 
attacks upon Hamburg, Antwerp, Terneuzen, Flushing, Zee- 
brugge, Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne ; the gun-emplacements at 
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Cap Gris Nez; the distribution centres of Krefeld, Hamm, 
Ehrang, Osnabriick, Soest and Brussels ; and the goods yards at 
Stockum, near Cologne. At Cherbourg two supply ships were 
sunk and many fires were started. In all these attacks two of 
our aircraft were lost. 


September.—Enemy air-raids on Britain throughout the night 
caused damage and casualties in London: mainly in the eastern 
and south-eastern districts, and shopping centres in central 
London. A Merseyside town also suffered, and bombs were 
dropped in Glasgow. 


Daylight air-raids on Britain were mainly confined to South- 
East England, few enemy aircraft reaching London. A number 
of bombs were dropped along the Thames estuary, causing damage 
and casualties. Forty-eight German machines were shot 
down ; we lost twelve, but only three pilots. 


The Italian forces which had invaded Egypt continued to 
consolidate their positions in the Sidi Barani and Sollum areas 
under British artillery fire and air-raids. The R.A.F. also raided 
the Italian bases in Libya (Derna, Tobruk, El Tmimi, Bomba, 
Bardia) with great effect, and launched a highly successful attack 
on the enemy bases in the Dodecanese islands. At Maritza and 
Rhodes fires were started and destruction was caused at Calato 
and at Portoalaga in the Bay of Leros. Meanwhile our naval 
forces, in extensive reconnaissance of the eastern Mediterranean, 
had encountered no Italian warships. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine 
‘* Narwhal’’ was long overdue and must be considered 
lost. 


At night the R.A.F. continued their attacks against the 
enemy’s invasion preparations, the objectives including Ant- 
werp, Zeebrugge, Dunkirk, Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe and 
Le Havre. Other bomber formations found targets at Osnabriick, 
Ehrang, Hamm, Mannheim, and Brussels. A convoy was 
attacked off Borkum and a direct hit registered on a German 
destroyer ; Cherbourg, shipping off the Dutch coast, and the 
aerodrome at De Kooy (Holland) were also bombed. Seven of 
our aircraft were lost in the course of these operations. 


19th September.—London was again the chief objective of the German 





air-raids during the night, central London and the suburbs South 
of the Thames suffering most severely. Casualties amounted to 
about go killed and 350 seriously injured. Merseyside and a 
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number of Lancashire towns were also attacked and damage and 
casualties were caused. Bombs dropped in the southern counties, 
in the Midlands and in North-East and South-East England did 
little harm. 

Enemy air-raids by daylight on England were on a small 
scale; bombs were dropped on East London, coastal towns of 
Essex and Sussex, and at one point in the West of England. Five 
German bombers were shot down; none of our aircraft was lost. 


In Egypt the Italians made no further advance. The R.A.F. 
bombed enemy transport at Sidi Barani for four hours and 
attacked the port of Benghazi where three large ships were set on 
fire. 

The R.A.F. also bombed the Italian aerodrome at Diredawa 
(Abyssinia), whilst the South African Air Force carried out 
successful reconnaissance of southern Abyssinia and Italian 
Somaliland. Italian aircraft made an abortive attack upon Aden. 


A satisfactory agreement regarding the importation of oil into 
Spain was reported to have been concluded. 


The island of New Caledonia declared its allegiance to General 
de Gaulle. 


In spite of heavy rainstorms R.A.F. night operations were 
carried through with gratifying success. The targets comprised 
the aqueducts which carry the Dortmund-Ems canal over the 
river Ems North of Miinster ; docks and warehouses at Ostend ; 
the harbour at Flushing and the Verbreed canal; Dunkirk ; 
railways and goods yards at Mannheim, Ehrang, Neckarau and 
Coblenz ; a bridge over the Moselle near Trier ; the canal between 
Veere and Middleburg in Holland; and the aerodromes at Miin- 
ster—-Hansdorf and Bergen op Zoom. 


September.—Night air-raids on Britain were on a small scale. 
Bombs were dropped on North and East London, in Lancashire, 
Essex, Surrey, Berkshire and Kent, also in the Midlands and 
South-West England. Casualties and damage were not heavy ; 
two enemy bombers were shot down. 


In the morning enemy aircraft penetrated as far as the Eastern 
and South-Eastern outskirts of London, but little damage was done 
and casualties were few. Several bombs were also dropped in 
Brighton, causing casualties and damage. Six enemy aircraft 
were shot down, two by fire from the ground; we lost seven 
fighters, but only four pilots. 


The Admiralty announced that on the evening of the 
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2nd September H.M. submarine ‘‘ Sturgeon’’ had 
torpedoed and sunk a heavily laden German transport 
off the northern point of Denmark. The transport had an 
escort of small naval vessels and aircraft. 


There was no Italian forward movement in Egypt. The 
R.A.F. bombed successfully an enemy concentration of motor 
transport at Sidi Barani and attacked enemy aircraft on the 
ground at Menastir. An Italian air-raid on Mersa Matruh did 
little damage. 


Berbera (British Somaliland now occupied by Italian forces), 
Diredawa and Gura. aerodrome (Abyssinia), and a military post 
at Mersa Taclai (Eritrea) were bombed by the R.A.F. 


At night the R.A.F. delivered fresh attacks upon Antwerp, 
Zeebrugge, Ostend, Flushing, Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne ; also 
upon Mannheim, Ehrang, Krefeld, Hamm, Soest, Osnabriick and 
Brussels. The Dortmund—Ems canal railway .communications 
near Duisberg, a supply train, a munition factory near Maastricht, 
and several enemy aerodromes, were also heavily bombed. Two 
enemy supply ships were hit and severely damaged. In the 
course of all these operations, two of our aircraft were lost. 


21st September.—London was the principal objective of German air- 





raiders during the night, and fires were started in the eastern and 
southern districts. Damage and casualties were not heavy. 


During the day enemy air-raids were on a small scale, bombs 
being dropped in London, Surrey, Sussex, and Essex. Shortly 
before dark another raid inflicted slight damage on South-West 
London and a few places in Kent and Sussex. Two of the enemy 
were shot down by our fighters, who suffered no loss. 


Daylight operations were carried out by the R.A.F. against 
concentrations of enemy light-draught shipping at Flushing, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, Ostend, near Terneuzen (Holland), and in 
the Calais-St. Omer canal. An enemy convoy of twelve merchant 
vessels was bombed near Boulogne ; incendiary bombs struck a 
large supply ship South of Borkum ; and off the Dutch island of 
Ameland a smaller ship was hit. 

Italian aircraft bombed Alexandria, causing negligible damage 
and few casualties. Others raided Haifa, where 32 Arabs were 
killed and 68 injured. An Italian air-raid on a post in Kenya did 
no military damage. 

The R.A.F. carried out a bombing raid at night on Benghazi 
(Libya) where a ship was hit and a fire started among the ware- 
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houses. Zula (Eritrea) was also attacked successfully after 
darkness fell. 


During the night the R.A.F. bombed with great effect ships, 
barges and docks at Ostend, Dunkirk, Boulogne and Calais. All 
our aircraft returned safely. 


Enemy aircraft made small but widespread night raids over 
England. Slight damage and some casualties were reported in 
London, in a town in North-East England, and in some places in 
South-East England. 


There were signs that the German plans for the invasion of Britain 
had been frustrated. Enemy air operations, chiefly directed against 
London, had caused considerable material damage, but no weakening of 
British morale ; military objectives and armament productive capacity 
had suffered little ; and the war of attrition in the air had resulted in a 
British triumph. On the other hand, the R.A.F. had maintained their 
stranglehold upon the enemy’s invasion preparations by their continuous 
bombing of the German-occupied ports, and enemy movement at sea 
within his coastal waters and those of German-occupied territory, was 
hampered by our Fleet and by the mine-laying activities of our aircraft. 


Some new development of Axis policy was to be expected from a 
visit of Ribbentrop to Rome and that of the Spanish Minister of the 
Interior to Berlin. A Nazi-ridden government had been established in 
Rumania, but further penetration in the Balkans would have to take 
Russia into account ; so an Axis effort to employ Spanish assistance in 
resolving the situation in French Morocco seemed more likely. It 
remained to be seen if Spain could be convinced of the ultimate German 
triumph. 

In Egypt the Italian advance had halted at Sidi Barani, its com- 
munications exposed to the attack of British air, sea and land forces. 
Germany was reported to have sent a number of her Ju 87B single- 
motor dive-bombers to assist the Italian armies in the Middle East. 


During the week ended 8th/gth September, ten British merchant 
ships (tonnage 28,200), four allied (18,499) and two neutral (7,848) were 
sunk by enemy action. To the British figure (below the weekly average 
of 30,100 tons for the first year of the War) had to be added certain 
tonnage sunk by air attack on the 7th, 8th and 9th September. 





2and September.—German air-raids upon Britain during the day did 
little damage and caused comparatively few casualties. Bombs 
were dropped in London, East Anglia, Hampshire, Kent and two 
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Sussex towns. One enemy bomber was shot down. The German 
guns on the French coast bombarded the Dover area in the 
morning. 


The loss was announced of H.M. sloop ‘‘ Dundee,’’ tor- 
pedoed by a German submarine. 


It was made known that the S.S. ‘‘ City of Benares ”’ 
carrying children to Canada was torpedoed in the Atlantic 
during heavy weather at 10 p.m. on the 17th September. 
Altogether 248 lives were lost, including 79 out of 98 children. 


The naval authorities at Gibraltar announced that a Spanish 
trawler had been torpedoed and sunk off the North-West coast of 
Spain “ by what was almost certainly an. Italian submarine.” 


H.M. submarine ‘“‘ Osiris’’ torpedoed and sank an 
Italian destroyer of the ‘‘ Curtatone ’’ class in the Adriatic. 


In Egypt our naval forces attacked with good results the 
Italian positions at Sidi Barani. The R.A.F. bombed Italian 
transport concentrations in the same area, and raided Menastir 
aerodrome. Italian air-raids on Alexandria, Sidi Haneish, and 
Mersa Matruh caused little damage. 


The Italians made their first air-raid on Cyprus, but all their 
bombs fell in the sea. 


Air attacks were continued by the R.A.F. and South African 
Air Force upon military objectives in Abyssinia, Italian Somaliland 
and Eritrea. 


At night the R.A.F. carried out widespread operations 
over Germany, Holland, Belgium and France. The important 
aluminium works at Lauta (North-East of Dresden) were 
effectively bombed and railways in this area were attacked at 
several points; near Dresden a supply train was hit. Strong 
forces of bombers attacked Flushing, Antwerp, Dunkirk, Ostend, 
Zeebrugge, Calais, Le Havre and Brest. 


23rd September.—During the night single enemy aircraft flew, over 





Britain, damage being done in London and in South-East England. 
Casualties were few. 


On the morning of this day, with naval and military units of 
the Free French forces, supported by a British squadron, General 
de Gaulle appeared off Dakar. The supporters of the Vichy 
Government were, however, in control; General de Gaulle’s flag 
of truce was fired on, his attempt to land troops was resisted, and 
an action developed between the shore batteries and the British 
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warships. Eventually General de Gaulle withdrew, “not 
wishing to be a party to a fight between Frenchmen.” 


7353 


Daylight raids on England were made by large formations, 
mainly composed by fighters, which were engaged over Kent and 
Essex by our fighters and broken up. Later in the day enemy 
aircraft attacked Eastbourne and other coast towns, and another 
large force of fighters crossed the Kent coast but did not penetrate 
far inland. Thirteen enemy aircraft were shot down, two by fire 
from the ground; we lost eleven fighters, but the pilots of eight 
were saved. 


On: the Egyptian front action was confined to attacks of the 
R.A.F. upon Menastir aerodrome and Tobruk which was visited 
twice. 


Throughout the night strong bomber forces of the R.A.F. 
attacked the Berlin area. The objectives comprised Rangsdorf 
railway station and several goods yards, including that at Griine- 
wald ; the West tower of Wilmersdorf electric power station ; 
gasworks at Danzigerstrasse and Neukdlln; and factories at 
Charlottenburg and Spandau, including Brandenburg motor 
works. In addition the Channel ports were bombed as usual, and 
other R.A.F. formations attacked aircraft works at Wismar ; lock 
gates on the Kiel canal; shipyards and docks at Hamburg, 
Cuxhaven, Bremen, and Wismar; goods yards at Miinster and 
Hanover; railway communications in North Germany; and 
several enemy aerodromes. 


24th September.—Enemy air-raids on Britain during the night caused 








damage and casualties in many parts of the London area. A 
town in South-East England and some districts in North-West 
England also suffered to some extent. Two enemy bombers were 
shot down by A.A. fire. 


Enemy bombers, escorted by large numbers of fighters, made 
attacks during the morning across the Kent coast and up the 
Thames estuary. None penetrated to London, but bombs were 
dropped on Thames-side towns and in East Kent districts. In 
the afternoon the Southampton area was attacked and Brighton 
and other places were bombed. Eight enemy aircraft were shot 
down ; we lost four fighters, but only one pilot. 


During the afternoon R.A.F. bombers attacked German mine- 
sweepers in the Channel, hitting two and damaging a third. In 
air combats on this occasion one of our bombers was shot down 
and one enemy machine destroyed. : 
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The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine 
‘* Thames,”’’ long overdue, must be presumed lost. 


At night the R.A.F. carried out extensive operations 
against military objectives in the Berlin area. In addition, 
the electrical power-station at Finkenheerd (near Frankfort-on- 
Oder) ; railway communications near Magdeburg; goods yards 
at Hamm and Brussels; gun-emplacements at Cap Gris Nez ; 
and several aerodromes were attacked. Other formations bombed 
Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, Cherbourg and Le Havre; and an 
attack upon an enemy convoy off Terschelling left one vessel in a 
sinking condition. In all these operations two of our aircraft 
were lost. 


25th September.—London was again the main target of enemy bombers 
during the night, but districts in South-East England, a village in 
North Wales, a town in North-West England, and a town in the 
East of Scotland were also bombed. Damage and casualties were 
not heavy. 

The Bristol area was the chief objective of enemy air attack 
during the day, but damage and casualties were not large. Bombs 
were also dropped in South-East England. Twenty-six German 
aircraft were destroyed, four of them by A.A. fire; we lost four 
fighter aircraft, but only one pilot. 

Off the West coast of Mexico the Canadian armed mer- 
chant cruiser ‘‘ Prince Robert’’ captured the German 
cargo ship ‘‘ Weser ”’ of 9179 tons. 


In an air combat over Malta one, probably two, Italian aircraft 
were destroyed and another badly damaged. 


On the Egyptian front our naval forces again bombarded the 
Italians at Sidi Barani. The R.A.F. carried out a destructive 
raid upon Tobruk. 


R.A.F. bombers attacked with great effect Assab and Macaaca 
(Eritrea), Berbera 1 (British Somaliland), and Metemma ? (Sudan). 
The South African Air Force made a successful attack upon the 
Italian air-base at Maji (Abyssinia). 

At night, attacks were made by the R.A.F. upon Antwerp, 
Flushing, Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne; the oil tanks 
at Brest were bombed. In the Berlin area the targets included 
power stations, railway communications, and the Tempelhof 
aerodrome. The docks at Kiel and the goods yards at Osnabriick, 





1 Both in Italian occupation. 
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Ehrang, Hamm, Mannheim and Hanover were also attacked. All 
our aircraft returned safely. 


26th September.—Enemy aircraft dropped bombs in many parts of 
England during the night, London again bearing the brunt. 
South-East and North-West England also suffered, but damage 
was slight and casualties few in other parts of England and Wales. 

During the day German air attacks were made by way of the 
East and South coasts, a number of towns along the coast from 
Hastings to Southampton being bombed. Two points on the 
North-East coast and a town in the Midlands also suffered to a 
small extent. Thirty-three enemy aircraft were shot down by 
our fighters of which eight were lost ; but our loss in pilots was 
only three. 

The Dover area was again bombarded from the French coast. 

Successful attacks by H.M. submarines ‘‘H 49”’ and 
‘Tuna’? on enemy convoys were announced by the 
Admiralty. 

In Egypt the R.A.F. raided an Italian camp and aerodrome at 
Sollum. 

The night operations of the R.A.F. consisted of further heavy 
attacks upon Ostend, Calais, Boulogne and Le Havre, where very 
great damage was done. In addition, Kiel and other military 
objectives in North-West Germany were bombed. We lost one 
aircraft. 


27th September.—The night raids on England consisted of indis- 
criminate bombing of certain London areas and an attack upon 
Merseyside ; in other localities a certain amount of damage was 
done. An enemy bomber was shot down by A.A. fire. 

Enemy aircraft attacked London in strength three times 
during the day, and also crossed the Dorset coast, reaching the 
outskirts of Bristol. Damage and casualties were not heavy. 
The Germans lost 133 bombers and fighters, two by A.A. 
fire ; our losses were 34 fighters, but only 18 pilots. 

The Dover area was bombed from the air and shelled by the 
guns on the French coast. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawler “ Loch Inver,” 
much overdue, must be presumed lost. 

On the Egyptian front activity was confined to R.A.F. opera- 
tions against Italian bases and communications. Giarabub Fort 

(Libya) was bombed, also a motor transport concentration North 
of the fort. E 
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Our fighters repelled an Italian raid on Malta, shooting down 
two aircraft ; an enemy raid on Buna (Kenya) did little damage. 


In Berlin a ten-years pact was signed by Germany, 
Italy and Japan, Japan recognizing Germany’s and Italy’s 
leadership in the creation of a “‘ new order” in Europe, whilst 
Germany and Italy recognized Japan’s similar role in the Far 
East. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Lorient, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne 
and Le Havre ; also the railway yards at Hamm and Mannheim 
and a munition factory at Diisseldorf. All our aircraft returned 
safely. 

Enemy air-raids during the night were chiefly directed on 
London, but damage was also caused on Merseyside, in South 
Lancashire and Midland towns and in South and South-West 
England. A few bombs were dropped in South-East Scotland. 


28th September.—Air-raids on England by daylight took the form of 





two attempts to reach London and one to attack the Portsmouth 
area. In each case few enemy aircraft reached their objective, 
damage and casualties being small. The German forces consisted 
largely of fighters ; six were destroyed, at a cost of seven of our 
own reported missing. 


The first flotilla of destroyers transferred from the 
U.S.N. to the Royal Navy arrived at a British port. 


On the Egyptian front the R.A.F. bombed an Italian convoy 
West of Bardia, the enemy positions at. Fort Maddalena, and a 
motor transport concentration South-West of Sidi Barani. 


In Abyssinia Dessye and Gura were attacked by the R.A.F. 
The South African Air Force raided successfully Birikau (Italian 
Somaliland). , 


At night, despite very unfavourable weather conditions, 
the R.A.F. bombed electric power stations and A.A. gun 
positions in the Berlin area ; the naval base of Wilhelmshaven ; 
munition works at Hanau, near Frankfort-on-Main ; important 
railway centres and aerodromes in North Germany; the gun- 
emplacements near Cap Gris Nez; and the ports of Le Havre, 
Fécamp, Boulogne, Calais and Dunkirk. The enemy base at 
Lorient was again attacked. 


During the night London, South-East England, Merseyside and 
the East Midlands were attacked by enemy bombers. London 
sustained the principal damage and casualties. 
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It had become more and more evident that the German air offensive 
against Britain was failing in its purpose despite changes of tactics 
which pitted fighters against fighters and provided the bombing forma- 
tions with much larger fighter_escorts. Invasion preparations were still. 
arrested by the nightly operations of the R.A.F.; and the growing 
strength of our bomber force was seen by the scope and intensity of our 
raids into Germany. 


There were signs that, having at last encountered a check in Western 
Europe, Germany might soon be active elsewhere. Something seemed 
to be hoped from Spain ; the offensive against Egypt might be supported 
from Syria and by an effort to “‘ detach ” Greece ; and German reinforce- 
ment and direction might strengthen the Italian advance from Libya. 


The abortive attempt against Dakar was mistimed and mishandled, 
and had unfortunate results. The danger of this important naval and 
air base coming under enemy control continued to constitute a grave 
menace to our Atlantic communications. It was significant that this 
incident was followed by the bombing of Gibraltar by aircraft, said to be 
French. 


The pact between Germany, Italy and Japan clarified a situation 
which was becoming increasingly obvious. Although primarily directed 
against the British Empire, it showed the United States that war with 
Japan would mean war also with Germany and Italy. Russia’s attitude 
in face of this new development was not revealed. 


During the week ended 15th September, nine British merchant ships 
(total tonnage 29,246), four allied ships (12,575) and three neutral ships 
(7,379) were sunk by enemy action. The total is less than that of the 
preceding week, and less than the weekly average for the whole war. 
By the 22nd September the total mercantile tonnage of Germany 
captured, scuttled to avoid capture, or sunk while being used for military 
purposes, amounted approximately to 1,043,000. 





29th September.—Attacks by single enemy aircraft were made upon 
Britain in the morning, bombs being dropped at points in the 
Thames estuary, on the South Coast, and on a village in the Home 
Counties, South-East England, the Midlands, and the Edinburgh 
area received attacks later in the day, but damage was small and 
casualties light. Seven German aircraft were destroyed, one of 
them by fouling a balloon cable; we lost four fighters, but two 

pilots were saved. 
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The Egyptian front remained quiet, but the R.A.F. made a 
successful attack upon Tobruk base and harbour. 


R.A.F. raids upon Italian East Africa included the bombing 
of Gura (Abyssinia) and of the aerodrome at Masgawa (Eritrea). 


An Italian air-raid on Haifa did little damage, and an attempt 
to attack Aden was foiled by one of our fighters. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed.-the oil refineries of Magdeburg 
and Hanover ; the aluminium works at Bitterfeld ; the gasworks 
at Stuttgart; and goods yards at Osnabriick and Cologne. 
Enemy aerodromes in Germany, Holland and Belgium were 
attacked, and other R.A.F. formations carried on their usual mine- 
laying activities in enemy harbours and estuaries. 


September.—The air-raids on Britain during the night concen- 
trated mainly on London, the Home Counties, and Merseyside, 
considerable damage and some casualties resulting. Three enemy 
aircraft were shot down. 

During the day repeated air-raids in considerable force were 
made upon Britain. The western suburbs of London received 
some damage and bombs were also dropped at Bexhill and Hast- 
ings. Damage and casualties were also reported from three towns 
in Dorset, the Thames valley and Suffolk. Forty-nine German 
aircraft were brought down, three of them by A.A. fire ; 
we lost twenty-two fighters, but only ten pilots. 


Two Blenheim bombers engaged two enemy bombers over the 
North Sea and shot them both down. 


A long-range artillery duel took place between British guns 
near Dover and the German guns near Calais. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked military objectives in the 
Berlin area ; oil refineries at Leuna and Hanover; a munition 
factory near Magdeburg; an aircraft factory at Rotenburg ; 
goods yards and rail communications at Bremen, Ehrang, Osna- 
briick, Mannheim, and Brussels; and docks at Cuxhaven and 
Amsterdam, Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Le Havre. 
Several enemy aerodromes were bombed, and, in co-operation 
with the Fleet Air Arm, attacks were made on docks and petrol 
stores at Rotterdam and Vlaadringen, and an oil dump at Haam- 
stede aerodrome (Holland). In all these operations our loss of 
aircraft was five. 


Ist October.—London, Merseyside and South-East England were 


visited by enemy aircraft during the night, and some damage and 
casualties were caused. A town in the East Midlands also suffered. 
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Daylight air-raids upon England were confined to the South, 

and some damage and casualties occurred in London and near the 

Welsh coast. Five German aircraft were shot down, one of them 
by A.A. fire ; we lost three fighters. 


A Spanish ship, “‘ Monte Moncayo ”’ (4291 tons), was reported 
to have been sunk by an Italian submarine off Sicily on the 28th 
September. 1 


In Egypt the R.A.F. raided Buq Bug on the coast and damaged 
the water tanks there. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed a Berlin munition factory ; 
electric power stations at Dujsberg and Cologne; oil plants at 
Sterkrade, Holten, Gelsenkirchen and Cologne; goods yards at 
Hamm, Soest, Westerholt, Gremberg and Coblenz;. railway 
junctions at Sterkrade and Holten ; an aircraft factory at Amster- 
dam; and several enemy aerodromes. Rotterdam, Flushing, 
Dunkirk, Boulogne, Calais, Le Havre, and the gun-emplacements 
at Cap Gris Nez were also attacked. Three of our aircraft were 
lost. 


znd October.—During the night enemy air attacks were principally 
directed upon the London area and South-East England, but 
casualties and damage also occurred in a Merseyside ‘town and 
other towns in North-West England. 


During the day enemy air-raids on Britain grew in strength 
and intensity. Bombs were dropped in London, South-West 
England, Essex and Kent, but casualties and damage were not 
severe. Ten German aircraft were shot down, one by A.A. fire ; 
we lost one fighter and one pilot. The Dover area was shelled 
from the French coast. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawler “ Recoil,” 
overdue, must be considered lost. 


In the Mediterranean, after darkness fell, ‘‘ a unit of our naval 
forces” bombarded the Italian naval and air-base at Stampalia, 
in the Dodecanese islands. 


At night the R.A.F. operated in thick cloud and poor visibility, 
but the docks at Hamburg and Wilhelmshaven and the ports and 
shipping at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Flushing, Ostend, 
Calais, Cherbourg and Ushant were bombed. Attacks were also 
made upon oil plants at Stettin, Hamburg, and Bottrop; the 
Krupp works at Essen; goods yards at Cologne; a railway 
junction near Hamm ; and several enemy aerodromes. Two of 
our aircraft were lost. 
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3rd October.—Air-raids at night on Britain embraced the London area 
and South-East England, North-West England and Scotland, but 
damage and casualties were not severe. One German fighter was 
shot down. 


Air attacks upon Britain during the day were mostly by single 
aircraft. London, the Home Counties, Essex, the Thames Valley, 
the Midlands, Kent and Cornwall all suffered slightly. One 
German bomber was shot down. 


Daylight operations of the R.A.F. were restricted by unfavour- 
able weather. Attacks were made on shipping off Dunkirk, on 
Rotterdam, on barge concentrations at Heusden on the Maas, and 
on an industrial plant near Wesel. Railway communications and 
oil storage depots near Cherbourg were bombed. 


In East Africa the R.A.F. made successful attacks on railways 
in Abyssinia and Eritrea, the junction at Aisha on the Jibuti-Addis 
Ababa line being blocked, and a train bombed. A successful raid 
on Maiadaga was carried out. 


The Admiralty announced that our naval forces had 
carried out a sweep in the eastern and central Mediter- 
ranean from the 29th September to 2nd October. A strong 
Italian force, sighted from the air, had withdrawn hurriedly to 
avoid a fleet action; on three occasions Italian aircraft had 
attacked without doing any damage, but had themselves suffered 
loss ; three enemy machines had been shot down on 29th Septem- 
ber, and one on Ist October; in the course of the operations 
additional military forces had been landed at Malta. 


The loss was announced of H.M. yacht “Sappho” sunk, 
probably by mine. 

The retirement of Mr. Neville Chamberlain caused some 
Cabinet changes: Mr. Chamberlain was succeeded by Sir John 
Anderson as Lord President of the Council, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
became Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security, and Sir 
Andrew Duncan Minister of Supply. Sir Kingsley Wood, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. E. Bevin, Minister of Labour, 
joined the War Cabinet. 


4th October.—Unfavourable weather conditions caused the night- 
bombing operations of the R.A.F. to be cancelled. 





For the same reason enemy aircraft were not active over 
Britain. Bombs were dropped in the London area and in South- 
East and South-West England. 


No large-scale air activity developed over Britain during the 
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day. Single German aircraft dropped bombs at random mainly 
over South-East England. Two enemy bombers were shot down. ° 
One of our fighters was lost. 


German guns on the French coast shelled a British convoy in 
the Straits of Dover, but did no damage. 


The Admiralty announced that during the last few weeks 
seven German submarines and two Italian submarines had 
been sunk by our naval and air forces. Others had been 
damaged. 


The Fleet Air Arm, in operations on the Norwegian coast, was 
announced to have hit, and probably destroyed or sunk, two 
German supply ships. , 


In the Egyptian theatre the R.A.F. made successful attacks 
upon the Italian bases and harbours at Benghazi, Tobruk and 
Bardia (Libya). 

The R.A.F., and the South African Air Force, also carried out 
raids on military objectives in Eritrea and Abyssinia and on an 
Italian-occupied post in the Sudan. 

Hitler and Mussoiini met at the Brenner Pass for a conference. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall was appointed 
Governor-General of New Zealand, being succeeded as 
Chief of the Air Staff by Air Marshal Sir Charles Portal. 


5th October.—At night air-raids on Britain were on a restricted scale. 
Bombs were dropped in South-East England and in the London 
area. One enemy bomber was shot down by A.A. fire. 


During the day German aircraft made a number of attacks 
over the Kent and Sussex coasts. Bombs were dropped in the 
London area, on a number of coast towns including Hastings, and 
on a Medway town. Twenty-three German aircraft were 
destroyed; we lost nine fighters, but only two pilots. 

In Egypt an Italian air-raid upon Mersa Matruh did little 
damage and caused few casualties. A.A. fire damaged one, 
probably three, of the attacking aircraft. 

Gallabatfert (Sudan), in the occupation of the Italians, was 
successfully bombed by the R.A.F. 


The third group of the U.S.A. destroyers to be acquired by the 
British Government arrived at an eastern Canadian port. 


| At night the R.A.F. attacked the oil plant at Gelsenkirchen ; 
Krupp’s works at Essen ; goods yards at Hamm, Osnabriick and 
Cologne ; shipping at Rotterdam; shipping and warehouses at 
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3rd October.—Air-raids at night on Britain embraced the London area 


and South-East England, North-West England and Scotland, but 
damage and casualties were not severe. One German fighter was 
shot down. 

Air attacks upon Britain during the day were mostly by single 
aircraft. London, the Home Counties, Essex, the Thames Valley, 
the Midlands, Kent and Cornwall all suffered slightly. One 
German bomber was shot down. 


Daylight operations of the R.A.F. were restricted by unfavour- 
able weather. Attacks were made on shipping off Dunkirk, on 
Rotterdam, on barge concentrations at Heusden on the Maas, and 
on an industrial plant near Wesel. Railway communications and 
oil storage depots near Cherbourg were bombed. 


_ In East Africa the R.A.F. made successful attacks on railways 
im Abyssinia and Eritrea, the junction at Aisha on the Jibuti-Addis 
Ababa line being blocked, and a train bombed. A successful raid 
on Maiadaga was carried out. 


The Admiralty announced that our naval forces had 
carried out a sweep in the eastern and central Mediter- 
ranean from the 29th September to 2nd October. A strong 
Italian force, sighted from the air, had withdrawn hurriedly to 
avoid a fleet action; on three occasions Italian aircraft had 
attacked without doing any damage, but had themselves suffered 
loss ; three enemy machines had been shot down on 29th Septem- 
ber, and one on Ist October; in the course of the operations 
additional military forces had been landed at Malta. 


The loss was announced of H.M. yacht ‘‘ Sappho”’ sunk, 
probably by mine. 

The retirement of Mr. Neville Chamberlain caused some 
Cabinet changes: Mr. Chamberlain was succeeded by Sir John 
Anderson as Lord President of the Council, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
became Home Secretary and Minister of.Home Security, and Sir 
Andrew Duncan Minister of Supply. Sir Kingsley Wood, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. E. Bevin, Minister of Labour, 
joined the War Cabinet. 


4th October.—Unfavourable weather conditions caused the night- 





bombing operations of the R.A.F. to be cancelled. 


For the same reason enemy aircraft were not active over 
Britain. Bombs were dropped in the London area and in South- 
East and South-West England. 


No large-scale air activity developed over Britain during the 
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day. Single German aircraft dropped bombs at random mainly 
over South-East England. Two enemy bombers were shot down. 
One of our fighters was lost. 


German guns on the French coast shelled a British convoy in 
the Straits of Dover, but did no damage.. 


The Admiralty announced that during the last few weeks 
seven German submarines and two Italian submarines had 
been sunk by our naval and air forces. Others had been 
damaged. 

The Fleet Air Arm, in operations on the Norwegian coast, was 
announced to have hit, and probably destroyed or sunk, two 
German supply ships. 


In the Egyptian theatre the R.A.F. made successful attacks 
upon the Italian bases and harbours at Benghazi, Tobruk and 
Bardia (Libya). 

The R.A.F., and the South African Air Force, also carried out 
raids on military objectives in Eritrea and Abyssinia and on an 
Italian-occupied post in the Sudan. 

Hitler and Mussolini met at the Brenner Pass for a conference. 


Air’ Chief Marshal Sir Cyril ‘Newall was appointed 
Governor-General of New Zealand, being succeeded as 
Chief of the Air Staff by Air Marshal Sir Charles Portal. 


5th October.—At night air-raids on Britain were on a restricted scale. 
Bombs were dropped in South-East England and in the London 
area. One enemy bomber was shot down by A.A. fire. 


During the day German aircraft made a number of attacks 
over the Kent and Sussex coasts. Bombs were dropped in the 
London area, on a number of coast towns including Hastings, and 
on a Medway town. Twenty-three German aircraft were 
destroyed; we lost nine fighters, but only two pilots. 

In Egypt an Italian air-raid upon Mersa Matruh did little 
damage and caused few casualties. A.A. fire damaged one, 
probably three, of the attacking aircraft. 

Gallabatfert (Sudan), in the occupation of the Italians, was 
successfully bombed by the R.A.F. 

The third group of the U.S.A. destroyers to be acquired by the 
British Government arrived at an eastern Canadian port. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked the oil plant at Gelsenkirchen ; 
Krupp’s works at Essen ; goods yards at Hamm, Osnabriick and 
Cologne ; shipping at Rotterdam; shipping and warehouses at 
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Brest ; and barge and motor transport concentrations at Grave- 
lines. Routine mine-laying operations were also carried out. 
Three of our aircraft were lost. 


Enemy night raids on Britain were principally concentrated 
upon London. Bombs were also dropped in the eastern counties, 
in South-East England and at a few other points. Damage and 
casualties were not heavy. One German bomber was destroyed. 


The end of the week may be said to have brought to a close the first 
phase of the German air-war on Britain which, Berlin had proclaimed, 
started on the 8th August. During this period 2230 German air- 
craft were destroyed according to our guarded official estimate—the 
real figure might be considerably higher—whilst the British losses 
amounted to 627 fighters, of which the pilots of 321 were saved. 
It might be fairly estimated that Germany had employed her maximum 
forces and resorted to every tactical expedient to break our resistance ; 
and she had incurred these serious losses in material and personnel 
without even making an inroad upon our reserve air strength. For us 
the one outstanding problem was to find a satisfactory method of dealing 
with the random night-bombing of the enemy. 


Meanwhile our air offensive against Germany and German-occupied 
territory had smashed the enemy’s coastal concentrations in preparation 
for an invasion, interrupted his war industrial effort, and seriously 
hampered his internal communications, besides destroying much war 
material. Better equipped and better trained than the enemy, superior 
in morale and steadily expanding in size, the air forces of the Empire, 
combined with supremacy at sea, began to point the way to ultimate 
victory. 


It is true that British shipping losses for the week ended the 22nd 
September amounted to no less than 131,857 tons, 6000 tons more than 
the total for the whole of September, 1939. The German seizure of the 
French Atlantic ports had provided the U-boats with bases close to our 
ocean trade routes, and time was required before our anti-submarine 
forces could be sufficiently augmented to meet the new situation. But 
at the end of a year of war we had lost by enemy action less than 8 per 
cent. of our pre-war mercantile tonnage, and by capture, new building 
and transfer from foreign flags, we had more than made up for this and 
every other loss. German victories on land, by closing to us Continental 
sources of supply, had made us more than ever dependent upon ocean- 
borne traffic ; yet it could not be said that enemy action had come or 
was likely to come within measurable distance of seriously hampering 
either our import or export trade. 
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Thus it seemed that the two Dictators had some reason to confer as 


they did on the 4th October; what action would result could only be 
conjectured. 





6th October.—Enemy aircraft in small formations attacked South-East 


England, the London area, the East Midlands, East Anglia and a 
Northamptonshire town during the day. Little damage was done 
and casualties were few, but weather conditions made interception 
by our fighters difficult. One German bomber was shot down. 


Daylight operations of the R.A.F. included attacks upon the 
ports of Ostend, Calais and Boulogne; shipping and barge con- 
centrations at Harlingen, Stavoren, Enkhuizen, Dordrecht, and 
Den Helder ; and the aerodrome of Diepholz in western Germany. 
One enemy fighter was shot down. In the course of an attack 
upon two armed merchant vessels off the Dutch coast one of our 
aircraft was lost. 

Near the Kenya frontier (North-East of Wajir) some Italian 
casualties resulted from a patrol encounter. 

R/A.F. night operations against Germany and German- 
occupied territory were cancelled owing to unfavourable weather 
conditions. During the night enemy aircraft dropped a few 
bombs on the outskirts of London and near the South and South- 
East coasts. 


7th October.—Large formations of enemy aircraft which attacked 


Britain during the day were broken up and dispersed by our 
fighters. Bombs were dropped in the London area, also in East- 
bourne, Dover and other towns in Kent, and at places in South- 
West England. Twenty-seven German aircraft were shot down ; 
we lost 16 fighters, but only six pilots. 

Daylight operations of the R.A.F. included successful attacks 
upon large concentrations of shipping on the Dutch coast and at 
Le Havre. A German fighter was shot down into the Channel. 


The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. trawler “‘ Comet,” 
sunk by enemy mine. 

On the Egyptian front the R.A.F. bombed a camp and some 
motor transport at Sidi Barani. 


The South African Air Force had a successful encounter with 
Italian fighter aircraft in the Sudan. 


German troops were reported to have entered Rumania. 
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At night the R.A.F. made successful attacks in force 
upon military objectives in Berlin, bombing three main power 
stations, the Tempelhof goods yard and several industrial plants. 
The Fokker works at Amsterdam; the naval docks at Wilhelm- 
shaven ; the goods yards at Hamm, Soest, Mannheim and Grem- 
berg ; several enemy aerodromes ; ports and shipping at Lorient, 
Cherbourg, Dieppe, Boulogne, Gravelines, Dunkirk, Ostend, 
Zeebrugge and Rotterdam; and the gun emplacements at Cap 
Gris Nez were also bombed. One of our aircraft was lost. 

Widespread enemy raids upon Britain occurred during the 
night. London and its suburbs, towns in North-West England, 
South-East England, and places in Scotland and Wales were all 
visited, but damage and casualties were inconsiderable. 


8th October.—Air-raids on Britain during the day caused damage and 





casualties in London, Kent and Sussex coastal towns, and other 
parts of South-East England. Seven German aircraft were 
destroyed, including two shot down in the Channel. Late in the 
evening another enemy aircraft was accounted for during raids on 
South and South-West England. Two of our fighters were lost 
during the day’s operations. 

The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon the ports of Boulogne 
and Lorient. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. tug “ Saucy,” sunk 
by enemy mine. : 

On the Egyptian front the R.A.F. attacked with success the 
Italian aerodrome at Bardia and buildings at Sollum. In the 
Bugara area an Italian bomber was shot down by fire from the 
ground. : 

Three successful attacks were carried out by the R.A.F. on 
Assab (Eritrea). 

Heavy casualties were inflicted upon the Italians in an en- 
counter between ground forces near Buna (North Kenya). 

At a Canadian port the Royal Navy took over two more groups 
of U.S.A. destroyers. 

An air-raid on Malta at night was driven off, two Italian 
aircraft being destroyed. 

At night the chief objectives of the R.A.F. were the naval 
bases at Bremen and Wilhelmshaven where extensive damage was 
done. Other targets included oil refineries at Hamburg and 
Gelsenkirchen ; a power station at Kiel; Krupp’s works at 
Essen ; a metal works at Hanau; the Fokker aircraft works at 
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Amsterdam ; goods yards at Mannheim and Nuremburg ; several 
enemy aerodromes ; and the Channel ports. None of our aircraft 
was lost. 

Night raids on Britain were mainly directed at London and 
her suburbs. Damage and casualties were also reported from 
several places in South-East England and a town in Essex. 


gth October.—During the day damage was done in Kent and Sussex 
coastal towns by enemy aircraft. Bombs were also dropped in the 
Midlands and the London area. Four German aircraft were 
destroyed ; we lost one fighter, of which the pilot was saved. . 

. The R.A.F. made daylight attacks on an oil plant at Hamburg ; 
on barges and bridges at the canal junction South of Helder 
(Holland) ; on railway sidings near Warendorf and Hamburg ; on 
Texel aerodrome; and on shipping at Le Havre. One of our 
aircraft was lost. 

In the Egyptian theatre the R.A.F. attacked shipping at 
Tobruk (Libya) where, among other vessels, two oil tankers were 
hit and one set on fire. 

General de Gaulle, commanding the Free French Forces, 
landed at Duala (Cameroons). 

At night the R.A.F., although hampered by severe weather 
conditions, bombed an oil plant and munitions factory at Cologne ; 
the aluminium works at Grevenbroich ; Krupp’s works at Essen ; 
an electric power station at Reisholz ; railways and goods yards 
at Gremberg, Cologne, K6nigshofen, Diisseldorf, Wesel and 
Brussels ; and several enemy aerodromes. The Channel ports 
from Amsterdam to Le Havre were attacked, and the Fleet Air 
Arm shared in the bombing of Brest where hits were made on 
German destroyers. One of our aircraft was lost. 

Enemy raids during the night caused damage and casualties 
in London, South-East, South and South-West England and South 
Wales ; also in a town in North-West England. 

roth October.—During the day enemy aircraft bombed several coastal 

towns in Kent and Sussex, places in the Thames estuary, and a 

part of London. Little damage and few casualties resulted. Five 

German aircraft were destroyed ; we lost five fighters, but only 

three pilots. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. trawler “ Kingston 

Sapphire ” by German submarine action. 

R.A.F. bombers attacked with success military objectives in 

Eritrea, concentrating upon the port at Assab. 
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On the Egyptian front the R.A.F. carried out a night raid on 
Benghazi (Libya) and made a further attack upon Tobruk. 


At dusk the German guns fired across the Straits upon the 
Dover area, but no damage was reported. 


** Heavy and light naval forces ’’ with R.A.F. co-opera- 
tion carried out an effective night bombardment of the port 
and shipping at Cherbourg. Our warships met with no naval 
opposition, but whilst withdrawing came under the completely 
ineffective fire of enemy shore batteries. Subsequent reconnais- 
sance showed how successful the naval bombardment had been. 


The R.A.F. night attacks were principally directed against 
German oil supplies, great damage being done at Hamburg, 
Hanover, Reisholz, Gelsenkirchen, Cologne, Magdeburg, and 
Leuna. Warships were attacked at Wilhelmshaven, and Krupp’s 
shipyards at Kiel were bombed ; also shipping in the ports of 
Calais, Boulogne, Le Havre, Brest, Flushing and Amsterdam, and 
Den Helder docks, and the coastal batteries at Cherbourg. Other 
of the night’s objectives were the Fokker works at Amsterdam ; 
factories at Bottrop ; a blast-furnace at Oberhausen ; railways at 
Soest, Hamm and Gelsenkirchen; aerodromes at De Kooy, 
Kloppenburg South-West of Bremen, and Osthein in Bavaria ; 
and the seaplane base at Nordeney. All our bombers returned 
safely from these operations in the course of which two German 
aircraft were shot down. 


German air attacks during the night were principally 
directed on the London area, where high explosive and incendiary 
bombs were scattered. Damage and casualties were also reported 
from other parts of England, notably towns in the North-East, 
and from South Wales. 


11th October.—German daylight raids on Britain, chiefly by fighter air- 





craft, resulted in damage and casualties at a number of places in 
Kent, Sussex and the Thames estuary. Other enemy aircraft 
crossed the Dorset coast, and Liverpool was attacked in the 
evening. In all eight German aircraft were destroyed ; we lost 
nine fighters, but the pilots of six of them were saved. 

On the Egyptian front, action was confined to air recon- 
naissance and successful bombing attacks by the R.A.F. on 
Benghazi and Tobruk, the enemy bases in Libya. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the aerodrome at Gura, 
Eritrea. 

The German batteries at Cap Gris Nez and Calais opened, after 
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darkness fell, on the Dover area, and were answered from the 
British side. The German positions were bombed by the R.A.F. 


Although weather conditions were very unfavourable the night 
operations of the R.A.F. also included attacks upon oil plants, 
factories and docks at Kiel, Hamburg, Bremerhaven, Wesermunde 
and Wilhelmshaven ;. several enemy aerodromes; and the 
Channel ports from Rotterdam to Cherbourg. None of our 
aircraft was lost. 

During the first part of the night German air-raids were 
made on places in South and South-East England, the London 
area, North-West England, Scotland and Wales. Elsewhere in 
Great Britain bombs were dropped, but casualties were not 
numerous. 


12th October.—Bombing from a great height, enemy aircraft did some 


damage during the day in the London area, on the Kent and 
Sussex coast, and in Surrey. Twelve German aircraft were shot 
down; we lost ten fighters, but only two pilots. 


The R.A.F. sighted a convoy off the Norwegian coast and 
bombed one supply ship. Others were attacked with machine- 
gun fire. ; 

In the Mediterranean, South-East of Sicily, H.M.S. 
‘* Ajax’’ sank two enemy destroyers, and in a second 
engagement damaged a third destroyer which was after- 
wards sunk by H.M.S. ‘ York.’”’ An air attack upon the 
British fleet followed, but did little damage; at least four 
Italian aircraft were destroyed. 


On the Egyptian front the R.A.F. raided Bardia, Derna and 
Tobruk (Libya) with great success, repeating the raid on Tobruk 
after darkness fell. At night, too, a successful naval bombard- 
ment of enemy troop concentrations at Sidi Barani was carried out. 


Asmara and Gura, Eritrea, were also effectively bombed by 
the R.A.F. The South African Air Force attacked the aerodrome 
at Javello (Abyssinia) at night. 

At night Berlin was successfully bombed by the R.A.F., the 
targets including an electric power station, a gasworks, and an 
important goods yard. Aluminium works at Heringen, an 
electric power station at Waldeck, Krupp’s works at Essen, a 
blast-furnace at Torgau, metal works at Bitterfeld, and the 
Fokker aircraft works at Amsterdam were also attacked, in 
addition to oil plants at Cologne and Hanover, goods yards at 
Hamm and Cologne, the Dortmund—Ems aqueduct and several 
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enemy aerodromes. The raids upon the Channel ports and the 
gun emplacements at Cap Gris Nez were continued, and the power 
station at Lorient was bombed. 


Most of the German air attacks on Britain took place before 
midnight. They were chiefly directed upon the London area and 
certain Midland districts, considerable damage being done in 
London. A German heavy bomber was destroyed through 
fouling a balloon cable. 


The daylight air attacks on Britain had now taken the form of 
bombing by enemy fighters, flying singly or in small groups, taking 
every advantage of the prevailing cloud and generally operating from 
a great height. Such tactics avoided heavy loss, but resulted in random 
bombing of much less intensity than heretofore. In the House of 
Commons, on the 8th October, Mr. Winston Churchill said that he 
doubted if the German Air Force was capable of a bigger effort than it 
had made, i.e. sending 4—500 bombers against us every 24 hours ; but he 
noted that the German dive-bombers (probably several hundreds in 
number) had lately been kept in reserve or perhaps diverted for use 
elsewhere. 


The chief offensive action of any belligerent was still provided by 
the R.A.F., who maintained their destructive attacks upon Germany 
and German-occupied territory. Little was revealed of our ceaseless 
naval activity against the enemy-occupied coasts from Norway to the 
Bay of Biscay, but the fleet bombardment of Cherbourg on the roth 
October was a timely reminder of our supremacy at sea. In the 
Mediterranean, the Italian fleet continued to avoid battle. 


The German military occupation of Rumania was in a fair way to 
becoming an accomplished fact before the end of the week. According 
to the enemy’s explanations his intention was merely to train the 
Rumanian army and safeguard the oilfields, but speculation was rife as 
to whether this was intended to be the first step towards Asia Minor, by 
way of the Black Sea. 


In the face of various military and economic measures taken by the 
U.S.A.—funds were voted to meet the cost of conscription, the American 
fleet in the Pacific was to be ‘‘ brought up to strength,”’ and the export 
of subsidized wheat to Far Eastern ports, except the Philippines was 
suspended—the attitude of Japan became much less bellicose. Mr. 
Churchill had announced that the Burma Road to China would be re- 
opened when the British agreement with Japan expired on the 17th 
October. 
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During the week ended midnight 29th/30th September, ten British 


merchant ships (tonnage 55,927), four allied (12,119) and two neutral 
(7351) were sunk by enemy action. 





13th October.—Soon after mid-day, German aircraft began a series of 


raids over South-East England, extending as far as London. 
Casualties and damage were light. Two enemy aircraft were shot 
down ; we lost two fighters, but the pilots were saved. 


In the Sudan, a British mechanized patrol inflicted heavy 
casualties upon an Italian detachment astride the River Gash, 
South-East of Kassala. 


At night the Fleet Air Arm made a very successful surprise 
attack upon the Italian base at Lago in the Dodecanese islands. 


Severe weather hampered the night attacks of the R.A.F., but 
the naval bases of Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, the oil plants of 
Gelsenkirchen and Duisberg, the Krupp works at Essen, and 
several aerodromes, A.A. batteries and searchlight positions were 
bombed. The nightly offensive against the Channel ports, Ostend 
to Le Havre, was continued. “© One of-our aircraft was lost. 


The night air attacks on Britain were extensive, London 
being the principal objective. Damage and casualties were also 
reported from Merseyside, another town in the North-West, and 
two towns in North-East England. Bombs were also dropped in 
the Home Counties. 


14th October.—Enemy air activity over Britain during the day was on 


a very small scale, some damage and casualties resulting from 
attacks by single aircraft on places in the South of England and 
the Midlands. 


Night operations of the R.A.F. included the bombing of several 
important military objectives in Berlin, and oil plants at Stettin, 
Bohlem, Rotha, Magdeburg and Misburg. Le Havre was also 
attacked, and, although adverse weather prevented the location 
by other formations of their primary targets, the docks at Ham- 
burg, Emden, and Den Helder, railway communications at 
Géttingen, Lingen and Hanover, and several factories and aero- 
dromes were bombed. Four of our aircraft were lost. 


London and the Midlands were the chief’ objectives of 
enemy aircraft during the night. Damage and casualties were 
caused in both these areas. Bombs also fell in the Home Counties, 
and at other points in England and Wales. 
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15th October.—During the day, the enemy mainly used fighter aircraft 


for raids on London. Bombs were dropped, also, in South and 
East England. Damage and casualties were not heavy. Seven- 
teen German aircraft were destroyed during the day and one after 
darkness had fallen ; we lost fifteen fighters, but only six pilots. 


In the early afternoon British guns shelled targets on the 
French side of the Channel. 

The Admiralty announced submarine successes in 
Italian waters ; one had bombarded military objectives at the 
port of Savona, sunk a 5000-ton armed merchant ship escorted by 
motor torpedo boats off Genoa, and an armed merchant ship in 
Vado Roads ; another had sunk a supply ship of about 3000 tons 
off Naples ; a third submarine had sunk a smaller supply ship off 
Benghazi. 

In the Egyptian theatre, action was confined to the R.A.F., 
who carried out intensive and successful bombing raids upon 
Benghazi, Bardia, Capuzzo, Derna and Tobruk (Libya), and 
Sollum (Egypt). The bombing of Bardia, Tobruk and Sollum 
was repeated after darkness had fallen. 

The Italians made an aborfive raid on Alexandria. 

In East Africa, the R.A.F. bombed Diredawa (Abyssinia) and 
Massawa (Eritrea) with great success, and, after dark, Gura 
(Eritrea). 

At night the R.A.F. bombing offensive concentrated upon 
Kiel and Hamburg, but the oil plants at Gelsenkirchen, Magdeburg 
and Salzerbergen were bombed, likewise the goods yards at 
Schwerte, Krefeld, Hamm and Soest, and the railway jiinctions at 
Nordhausen and Halle. A number of munition and aircraft 
factories and power stations were attacked by others of our 
aircraft which, owing to bad weather, could not reach their 
primary objectives. 

The offensive against the Channel ports and the gun emplace- 
ments at Cap Gris Nez was continued, All our aircraft returned 
safely. 

A British naval bombardment of the port of Dunkirk was 
carried out during the night, causing extensive fires and much 
damage. 

The night raids by enemy aircraft were chiefly directed 
on London, where indiscriminate bombing caused a considerable 
number of casualties and much damage. Bombs were also dropped 
in other English districts and at a few points in Scotland and Wales. 
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16th October.—During the day there was little enemy air activity over 


Britain. Bombs were dropped in one coast town in Scotland and 
at one point in the West of England, but no damage or casualties 
were reported. An enemy float plane was shot down into the 
Channel by one of our fighters. 


The Admiralty announced that our naval forces had 
destroyed a convoy of three supply ships with their two 
escort vessels ; another German’ vessel had been attacked and 
hit by three torpedoes. It was also officially reported that H.M. 
cruiser ‘‘ Liverpool,’? damaged by air attack after the 
successful operations in the Mediterranean on the 12th 
October (q.v.), had reached port safely. 


In Egypt the R.A.F. bombed transport at Halfaya (near 
Sollum) and the enemy camp at Sofafi (South of Buq Buq); at 
night the harbour at Benghazi (Libya) was attacked, and two, 
perhaps three, ships damaged. 


Raids on Abyssinia were made by the R.A.F., who bombed 
Gondar and Tessenia, and also on Kassala (Sudan). The South 
African Air Force attacked the aerodrome at Neghelli (Abyssinia). 


At night, an Italian attempt to bomb Alexandria from the air 
was checked by our fighters. 


In spite of most unfavourable weather, R.A.F. night operations 
were successfully carried out against Kiel, Cuxhaven, Hamburg 
and Bremen ; the synthetic oil production plant at Leuna; and 
munition factories and a power station in Saxony. Five of our 
aircraft were lost. 


German air attacks were made during the night on the 
London area, Merseyside, and a town in the Midlands, where 
damage and casualties were caused. Bombs were also dropped in 
the Home Counties, in South-East and South-West England, in 
Wales and in Scotland. In all, four enemy bombers were shot 
down. 


17th October.—Enemy air attacks during the day were made principally 


by fighters, who were hotly engaged ; few penetrated to London. 
Bombs were dropped on Kent coastal towns and at other points 
in South England with little effect. Four German aircraft were 
shot down?; we lost three fighters. 


The R.A.F. made a successful daylight attack upon the power 
station at Brest. 





1 The Germans reported a loss of seven on this day. 
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A force of German destroyers was reported by aircraft to be 
steaming West off Brest, and at 4 p.m. one of our light cruisers 
engaged the enemy at extreme range about 100 miles South-West 
of Land’s End. The enemy at once retired, and escaped into 
Brest in the failing light. German aircraft attacked our ships but 
did no damage; bombers of the R.A.F. attacked the German 
destroyers with unknown results. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. trawlers “ Resolvo,”’ 
“ Listrac,” and “ Warwick Deeping ’”’ and H.M. drifter “ Summer 
Rose,” all sunk by enemy action. 

In Abyssinia the South African Air Force bombed with great 
effect Italian transport concentrated at Neghellh. 

The appointment was announced of Vice-Admiral J. C. 
Tovey to be Commander -in-Chief Home Fleet in succession 
to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Forbes, and of Rear 
Admiral Sir Henry Harwood to be a Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty and an assistant Chief of the Naval Staff. 

The usual night bombing offensive of the R.A.F. was cancelled 
owing to the unfavourable weather. 

During the night German air attacks on London caused 
damage and casualties. A town in the Midlands and Merseyside 
were also bombed, but did not suffer seriously. Bombs were also 
dropped in other parts of the country. 


18th October.—Very small numbers of enemy aircraft, operating singly, 





caused little damage and few casualties during the day. Bombs 
were dropped at points in South-East Scotland and South-East 
England and a town in Hampshire. One of our aircraft was lost. 

Our light naval forces pursued three large German trawlers off 
the French coast and sank one close inshore. 

Large range guns were in action on both sides of the Channel. 
No damage was reported from the Dover area. 

On the Egyptian front, action was confined to the R.A.F., who 
bombed Italian camps at Sollum, Halfaya and Bug Bugq and also 
attacked the Italian bases in Libya (Berka, Bardia and Benghazi) 
where destructive raids continued after darkness had fallen. 

The R.A.F. attacked the air base at Rhodes and, at night, 
Maritza in the Dodecanese. 

Raids on aerodromes in Abyssinia were made during the day 
and night by the R.A.F., and by the South African Air Force 
operating from the Sudan. 
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One of our mechanized units fought a successful action in the 
Kassala area (Sudan). 


At night Italian aircraft bombed Bahrein Island in the Persian 
Gulf, but did little damage. There were no casualties. 


Bad weather curtailed the usual R.A.F. night attacks upon 
Germany and German-occupied territories, but the shipyards at 
Kiel and Hamburg were bombed, also the aluminium works at 
Liinen, a factory at Dortmund and the wharves at Duisberg. 
Railway and goods yards were attacked at Schwerte, Osnabriick 
and Dortmund. All our aircraft returned safely. 


German air attacks upon Britain during the night were 
spread over a wide area, causing damage and casualties principally 
in the London area, the Midlands and Merseyside. Bombs also 
fell in South-East England and other districts. 


1gth October.—There was little air activity over Britain during the day. 
Bombs fell in Kent and the Midlands, but did little damage. Two 
German bombers were shot down. 


Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm made a successful attack upon 
the German seaplane base at Tromsé (Norway) and also damaged a 
supply‘’ship. One Skua made a forced landing in neutral territory. 


. The weather was still too bad for the R.A.F. to carry out its 

' usual extensive night attacks upon Germany. The railway yards 
at Osnabriick and an enemy-occupied aerodrome in northern 
Holland were bombed. We lost no aircraft. 


German air attacks upon Britain started soon after darkness 
had fallen and were directed against London, the Midlands, and 
certain North-Western towns, where damage and casualties were 
caused. Bombs fell at other points in England and Wales. 


By using small formations of aircraft flying at a great height the 
enemy continued to avoid heavy loss in his attacks upon Britain, but 
was, of course, unable to do more than scatter bombs at random. Un- 
fortunately, bad weather conditions prevented the R.A.F. offensive 
against Germany from being maintained with its usual intensity. 


Practically all minor offensive operations, by land, air and sea, 
carried out in the Mediterranean theatre were British. The Italians 
showed no signs of readiness to begin the next stage of their advance 
into Egypt. 

In the Balkans, unofficial German penetration of Bulgaria became 
marked, but Russia’s attitude was not revealed although reports were 
rife of the concentration of Soviet troops in Bukovina and near Galatz. 
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Greece still resisted the pressure of the Axis powers and Turkey remained 
firm. 

On the 18th October, the Burma Road was duly opened for the 
passage of war material into China. 

The loss of merchant tonnage due to enemy action during the week 
ended 6th/7th October amounted to little more than half the average 
weekly loss (57,000 tons) during the previous 56 weeks. Seven British 
(24,943 tons), two allied ships (2,464) and one neutral ship (3,637) were 
sunk. 





20th October.—Enemy fighters and fighter-bombers crossed the South- 
East coast of England during the morning and afternoon ; but, 
although bombs were dropped in London, Kent and Essex, 
damage and casualties were slight. Seven German aircraft 
were destroyed ; we lost three fighters, but all the pilots were 
saved. 


A Hudson of the Coastal Command shot down a German aig- 
craft in the North Sea. 


The Admiralty announced the loss by enemy action of H.M. 
auxiliary patrol vessel “‘ Girl Mary.” 

One of our motorized patrols surprised and inflicted very heavy 
casualties upon an Italian force, about 1,000 strong in the Kassala 
(Sudan) area. 


In the evening two enemy raids, the first to be made, on Cairo 
caused some casualties but the damage caused was negligible. 


During the night two Italian destroyers attacked a British 
convoy in the Red Sea, and endeavoured to torpedo the escorting 
vessels which opened fire on the enemy and gave chase. Contact 
was lost in the darkness ; the Italians had inflicted no damage on 
either convoy or escort. 


The night offensive of the R.A.F. against Germany included 
the bombing of important military objectives in Berlin ; the naval 
docks at Hamburg and Wilhelmshaven, where a large warship was 
hit; oil refineries at Cologne and Gelsenkirchen; aluminium 
works at Cologne and Grevenbroich ; objectives in the Ruhr, 
including Krupp’s works at Essen; the ports of Rotterdam, 
Antwerp and Flushing; and several aerodromes. One of our 
aircraft was lost. 
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In Italy the R.A.F. made successful night attacks on industrial 
plant in Milan and Furin, and also on a steelworks at Aosta. 


During the night enemy air attacks were mainly directed 
upon London and the Midlands ; bombs were dropped in other 
parts of the country also. Damage and casualties resulted, but 
four German aircraft were destroyed. 


21st October.—At daylight H.M.S. ‘‘ Kimberley ”’ regained touch 


with the Italian destroyers which had attacked a convoy in 
the Red Sea (see 20th October). After an engagement lasting 
40 minutes, the Italian destroyer ‘‘ Francesco Nullo,”’ 
having been heavily damaged, ran ashore and was blown up 
by a torpedo from the ‘‘ Kimberley,’’ which then engaged a 
shore battery. She silenced two out of three guns, sustaining 
slight damage and having three men wounded. 


- German air-taids on Britain by day were made by small 
numbers of aircraft flying singly. Damage and casualties were 
caused in outer London, Lancashire and at points on the Channel 
coast. One enemy bomber was shot down. 


During the day the R.A.F. attacked Gravelines and Boulogne, 
where a merchant ship was hit. Also, an enemy convoy off the 
French coast was bombed. 


Destructive air-raids were carried out by the R.A.F. and the 
South African Air Force against objectives in Eritrea and Abys- 
sinia. R.A.F. bombers, flying over the Red Sea, made a direct 
hit upon the stern of an Italian destroyer. 


Italian aircraft made an ineffective raid on Kenya. 


On the Kenya-Italian Somaliland frontier an encounter took 
place at Walgaris between ground patrols. 


In spite of adverse weather conditions, the R.A.F. made a 
heavy attack at night on the Hamburg docks; other targets 
included the synthetic oil plant at Reisholz, the Diisseldorf goods 
yard, and the aerodrome at Stade. One of our aircraft was lost. 


Night attacks upon Britain by German aircraft were 
widespread and caused some damage and casualties in the Mid- 
lands, London, Merseyside, a town in the North-East, and places 
in South-East England and South Wales. 


22nd October.—Enemy air-raids during the day were on a small scale. 


Slight damage was done and some casualties caused in towns in 
South-East England. Three German aircraft were destroyed ; we 
lost six fighters, but the pilots of two were saved. 
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A long-range artillery duel took place across the Straits of 
Dover,! some damage and casualties being reported from the 
Dover area. 

An R.A.F. bomber secured a direct hit upon a German cargo 
vessel of nearly 2000 tons, three miles off the Hook of Holland. 


The Admiralty announced that the patrol vessels 06 and 07, 
formerly French, had been sunk by German light craft. 


On +the Egyptian front the R.A.F. attacked with success enemy 
working parties and mechanical transport between Buq Buq and 
Sollum, bombs and machine-gun fire being employed. At night 
our troops carried out a successful raid upon an Italian camp East 

j of Sidi Barani. 

The R.A.F. raided Kassala (Sudan) and, at night, the aero- 
drome at Dessie (Abyssinia). Military objectives in Eritrea and 
other points in Abyssinia were also bombed with considerable 
effect. The South African Air Force attacked Italian-occupied 
Birikau (Kenya). 

In Kenya (70 miles East of Lake Rudolf) the Italians were 
worsted in a patrol encounter. 


Italian aircraft raided Alexandria and the island of Perim, but 
did little damage. 


Bad weather caused the R.A.F. to suspend their night opera- 
tions against Germany. 

The enemy air attacks on Britain during the night were 
on a small scale. Damage and casualties were reported from a 
Midland town, and bombs were also dropped in the London area 
and in places in the Home Counties, the West‘of England and 
South Wales. 


23rd October.—During daylight isolated attacks were made by single 
enemy aircraft on a South Coast town, the London area, a town in 
the Midlands and a town in Kent. Damage and casyalties were 
very small ; one German aircraft was shot down. 


The R.A.F. successfully torpedoed two enemy supply 
ships in the North Sea and machine-gunned a third ship. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. mine-sweeper 
“ Dundalk,” sunk by enemy mine. 


In Egypt Italian troop concentrations at Sidi Barani were 
bombed by the R.A.F. 





1 There had been similar bombardments on the two preceding days. 
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Outside Kassala (Sudan) a British ground patrol had a success- 
ful encounter with an enemy force. 


Night raids by the R.A.F. caused much destruction and many 
casualties at Gura, Asmara and Massawa (Eritrea), Gondar 
(Abyssinia), and at Kassala (Sudan). 


Berlin was again attacked by the R.A.F. at night, and the 
railways, wharves, and warehouses at Emden were heavily 
bombed. Other targets included the oil plants at Magdeburg 
and Hanover ; goods yards East of Berlin, near Hanover and at 
Frankfort ; other industrial plants and railway junctions in 
northern and western Germany ; docks at the Hook of Holland ; 
and several enemy aerodromes. One of our aircraft was lost. 


Air-raids on Britain during the night were chiefly concentrated 
upon London and the Home Counties, but were not upon a large 
scale. Bombs were also dropped on a town in North-East 
England and at a few places in South-East Scotland. Damage 
and casualties were not large. One enemy bomber was destroyed. 


October.—Daylight raids upon England were made by aircraft 
operating singly. Damage and casualties, not severe, were 
reported from the London area, Kent, Hampshire, and a country 
district in Somerset. The Germans lost two bombers; we 
sustained no loss in aircraft. 


The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. trawlers “ Velia ” 
and ‘“‘ Lord Stamp,” sunk by enemy mines. 


In the Egyptian theatre the R.A.F. carried out a series of 
destructive raids upon the Italian base at Benghazi (Libya). 


The R.A.F. also continued their successful attacks against 
military objectives in ‘Eritrea and Abyssinia, bombing Gura, 
Asmara, Azozo, and Alomata (North of Dessie). An Italian 
fighter was shot down. Troop concentrations near Kassala 
(Sudan) were also bombed with good results. 


At night, the R.A.F. bombed objectives in the Berlin area ; 
oil plants at Hamburg, Hanover and Gelsenkirchen ; docks and 
shipping at Hamburg, Cuxhaven, Bremerhaven, Wilhelmshaven, 
Rotterdam, Le Havre and Lorient ; railway communications and 
goods yards at Emmerich, Miinster, Hamm, Bottrop, and Duis- 
berg; the power station at Hamburg; the Channel ports of 
Flushing, Ostend, Dunkirk ; and several enemy aerodromes. One 
of our aircraft was lost. 


Enemy air activity over England during the night was 
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on a very small scale, damage and casualties being confined in the 
main to one Midland town and parts of South-East England. 


25th October.—Formations of enemy aircraft in considerable strength 


made a succession of daylight raids upon England and a few air- 
craft succeeded in reaching the London area. Bombs were also 
dropped in South-East England, but casualties and damage were 
not serious. In all, 16 of the raiders were shot down; we lost 
ten fighters, but only three pilots. 

Late in the afternoon British land batteries shelled a German 
convoy in the Channel, and at dusk German guns fired on a British 
convoy in the Straits of Dover. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine 
‘* Swordfish ’’ had torpedoed and sunk a German torpedo 
boat off the French coast, and that in the Mediterranean 
H.M. submarine ‘‘ Regent ”’ had destroyed an Italian supply 
ship of some 6000 tons. 

The loss was announced of H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Venetia,’’ 
sunk by enemy mine. 

In Egypt, our naval forces, working in co-operation with the 
R.A.F. in the early morning, successfully attacked enemy concen- 
trations on the coast East of Sidi Barani. 

The R.A.F. night offensive against Germany was carried ut, 
with gratifying success in spite of difficult weather conditions. A 
concentrated attack was made upon the naval dockyard at the 
Baltic entrance to the Kiel canal ; oil refineries and storage plant 
at Hanover and Hamburg were bombed. Other targets included 
docks and shipping at Hamburg, Bremen, Den ‘Helder, and 
Ostend ; industrial plants near Kassel and Osnabriick; aero- 
dromes at Cuxhaven, Haamstede, Evere (near Brussels), and 
Schipol (Amsterdam) ; and the German batteries near Cap Gris 
Nez. One of our machines was lost. 

Widespread air attacks were made on Britain during the night, 
but the damage and casualties reported were comparatively 
insignificant. The London district, a Midland town, and a 
district on the East coast of Scotland were the principal areas 
affected. One German aircraft was brought down. 

High explosive and incendiary bombs were dropped in 
open country North of Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow, late at night, by 
an unknown aircraft. 


October.—Before daylight the R.A.F. made a successful attack 
upon the electric power station at Brest. 
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Daylight raids across Kent were made by German fighters and 
fighter-bombers, but few of them reached London. Damage and‘ 
casualties occurred in the London area and South-East England, 
and were also reported from a town in the western Midlands. 
Five enemy aircraft were destroyed ; we lost two fighters. 


The R.A.F. carried out a torpedo attack upon enemy shipping 
off the Norwegian coast and sank one supply vessel. An en- 
counter with enemy fighters followed, and one German was shot 
down. Two of our machines were lost. 


An enemy float-plane was shot down into the North Sea by an 
R.A.F. bomber. 


The Canadian Pacific liner ‘‘ Empress of Britain ’’ was 
bombed by enemy aircraft, when eastward bound 150 miles off 
the Irish coast, and set on fire. She was abandoned and taken in 
tow, but she subsequently blew up and sank. Survivors numbered 
at least 598 out of a total on board of 643. 


Assab (Eritrea) and Kassala (Sudan) were bombed by the 
R.A.F., considerable damage being done. The South African Air 
Force attacked with success a —_ Italian camp at Maji 
(Abyssinia). 


Lieut.-General Sir Archibald Wavell, G.O.C.-in-C. Middle East, 
» was promoted to General. 


In spite of bad weather the night operations of the R.A.F. 
were on an extensive scale. The targets included an aircraft 
works, an electric power station, and goods yards at Berlin ; oil 
plants at Stettin, Leuna and Cologne ; naval docks at Hamburg, 
Cuxhaven and Bremen; railways at Bremen, Dortmund and 
Brussels ; the ports of Antwerp and Flushing ; and several enemy 
aerodromes. One of our aircraft was lost. 


Enemy air activity over Britain during the night covered a 
wide area, but was directed principally against London and the 
Midlands, where one town suffered somewhat severely in casualties 
and damage. Several places in South-East England were also 
attacked, but, elsewhere, isolated attacks had little effect. 


In western Europe the struggle continued to go against Germany, 
for the air attacks upon Britain, carried out at random by high-flying 
fighters and fighter-bombers, could not be compared with the destruction 
effected by the R.A.F. in their nightly raids upon military objectives in 
Germany and German-occupied territories. Even so, the. threat of 
invasion was still considered to exist, hence the attention still bestowed 
by our bombers on the Channel and Atlantic ports in enemy possession. 
11* 
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Our losses in small naval units represented the price paid by the fleet 
in maintaining its offensive upon the enemy coasts. 


Hitler met Laval on the 21st, went to Hendaye to confer with Franco 
two days later, and on the 24th held a conference with Pétain. Obviously 
the quasi-independence of the Vichy Government was to be preserved 
whilst it suited German policy to do so; but these meetings, said to be 
concerned with the construction of the “‘ new order ” in Europe, seemed 
to indicate the preparation with French and Spanish acquiescence of a 
move against the western Mediterranean. There were no fresh develop- 
ments in the Balkans, and the much-harassed Italians were still intent 
upon consolidating the positions they had reached in Egypt. 

During the week ended 13th/14th October, seven British merchant 
vessels (total tonnage 32,370), three allied (17,537), and three neutral 
(13,358) were sunk by enemy action. 

In the first six months of the war, 925 members of crews in the 
Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets lost their lives through enemy action. 
These casualties occurred in 109 craft comprising all types of vessel. 





27th October.—During the day German fighters and fighter-bombers 

crossed the Kent coast at intervals, but few reached the London 
area where some damage.and casualties were reported. A number 
of places in South-East England also suffered slightly, as did one 
Hampshire town. Ten enemy aircraft were destroyed ; we lost 
eight fighters, but only four pilots. 

Daylight attacks were made by the R.A.F. on enemy shipping 
and convoys off the Dutch and French coasts. 

On the Egyptian front the R.A.F. bombed the Italian bases at 
Benghazi and Derna (Libya). 

Following a successful action by our ground patrols, co- 
operating with aircraft, on the left bank of the Blue Nile (near the 
Sudanese-Abyssinian frontier) strong Italian reconnaissance 
parties were pursued and casualties inflicted upon them. 

General de Gaulle, leader of the Free French Forces, appointed 
a Council of Defence. 

At night the R.A.F. made a successful bombing attack upon 
the Skoda armament works at Pilsen (Czecho-Slovakia). 

The main objectives of the R.A.F. night attacks on Germany 
were oil refineries and plants at Hamburg, Ostermoor, Hanover, 

Gelsenkirchen and Magdeburg. Other targets included the docks 
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at Wilhelmshaven and Hamburg ; goods yards at Krefeld, Hamm‘ 
and Mannheim; the ports of Antwerp, Flushing, Ostend and 
Lorient ; and fourteen enemy aerodromes. One of our aircraft 
was lost. 


London suffered less from German air attacks during the 
night, the main objectives being North-West England and the 
Midlands, where, damage was caused ; but the casualties were not 
high. Bombs were dropped at many points in England and in 
South Wales without much effect. 


October.—Daylight air-raids on Britain were on a small scale, 
bombs falling at a few scattered points in East Anglia and South- 
East England. Damage and casualties were slight. Four 
German aircraft were shot down ; the R.A.F. sustained no loss. 


At 3 a.m. Italy presented an ultimatum to Greece, 
demanding that Italian troops be permitted to occupy certain 
strategic points in Greek territory. The refusal of Greece was 
followed at 5.30 a.m. by an invasion of Italian forces which 
crossed the Albanian frontier. Fighting continued all day in 
the frontier region. Italian aircraft raided Patras, Corinth and 
Athens with small results. 


British fighting patrols successfully ambushed an Italian 
detachment in the Kassala district of the Sudan. 


Hitler and Mussolini held a long conference in Florence, their 
Foreign Ministers and General Field-Marshal Keitel, Chief of the 
German General Staff, being present. 


The loss by collision in the North Atlantic was announced 
of the Canadian destroyer ‘‘ Margaree.’’ 1 


The Vichy Government announced that M. Laval had replaced 
M. Baudouin as Foreign Minister. 


At night the R.A.F. made heavy and successful attacks upon 
Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, Bremen, Hamburg, Emden and Cuxhaven. 
Shipping in Boulogne harbour was bombed, likewise oil plants at 
Hamburg, Cologne and Homburg. Other bomber formations 
attacked railway centres at Krefeld, Cologne, Coblenz and Mann- 
heim; nineteen German aerodromes; and numerous A.A. 
batteries. One of our aircraft was lost. 


Night air-raids on Britain were mainly directed upon the 
London area and the Midlands. Damage and casualties were 











2 Sunk on 22nd October. 
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not large. South-East and North-East England and some other 
districts suffered slightly. Three German bombers were destroyed. 


October.—The Germans made many attempts during the day to 
attack London with fighters and fighter-bombers, and dropped 
some bombs on the outskirts of the capital. After one abortive 
effort some damage and casualties were inflicted upon Portsmouth. 
Twenty-seven enemy aircraft were shot down ; we lost seven 
fighters, but only two pilots. 


The Fleet Air Arm carried out a very successful attack upon 
the Italian air-base at Maltezana (capital of the island of Stampalia 
in the Dodecanese). 

Reports from Greece indicated no great persistence in the 
Italian advance. The enemy’s chief concentration appeared to 
bein Epirus. 

In the Egyptian theatre the R.A.F. carried out extensive raids 
upon military objectives in Libya and Egypt, attacks being made 
upon Derna, Bomba, El Tmimi, Gazala, El Gubbi, Tobruk, El ° 
Adem, Menastir, and Sollum. 


The R.A.F. also raided Assab (Eritrea), whilst the South 
African Air Force made a successful attack upon a military camp 
at Lugh Ferrandi (Italian Somaliland). 


In the Kassala sector’of the Sudan a British patrol destroyed 
an enemy camel convoy. 

At night the air offensive against Germany was pressed with 
vigour in spite of very bad weather, which obliged some pilots to 
engage their secondary objectives. Berlin was attacked in a 
snowstorm ; other targets included oil plants at Homburg, 
Sterkrade and Magdeburg, shipyards and docks at , Bremen, 
Wilhelmshaven, Den Helder, Ijmuiden, Flushing and Ostend, and 
railway communications, aerodromes, searchlight batteries and 
A.A. gun positions in Germany and German-occupied territory. 
Two of our aircraft were lost. 

Air-raids on Britain during the night caused damage and 
casualties in East and North-East England, Merseysidé, Midland 
towns, the London area and South-East England. 


October.—Enemy air activity over Britain during the day was 
slight. Nine German aircraft were «destroyed; we lost five 
fighters, but one of their pilots was saved. 


The R.A.F. bombed Cherbourg harbour, and enemy shipping 
off the French coast. 
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The Dover area was shelled without effect by the German 
batteries near Calais. 

In the morning an abortive attempt was made “ by Italian 
naval officers ’’ to-torpedo ships in the harbour at Gibraltar “ by a 
special device.’”’ One torpedo exploded harmlessly in the harbour 
entrance and the other ran ashore on Spanish territory. 


The Admiralty gave warning that mines had been laid in 
Greek waters : in the approaches to the Gulf of Patras and Gulf of 
Corinth on the West, and the approaches to Pirzeus and the Corinth 
‘ canal on the East. 


Land operations in northern Greece consisted of Italian 
attempts to advance in Epirus, no progress being made after a 
withdrawal of Greek advanced troops. A Greek aircraft was lost 
in an engagement with Italian fighters over Albania. Italian air- 
raids were carried out on Patras, Rion and Lepanto causing 
casualties to civilians. The R.A.F. made reconnaissance flights 
over Greek and Italian coastal waters, shooting down an enemy 
bomber-seaplane. 


In the Egyptian theatre the R.A.F. bombed the Italian bases 
at Bardia and Tobruk (Libya) ; at night one of our ground patrols 
had a successful encounter with the enemy. 


Military objectives at Teclezan, Massawa, and Keren (Eritrea) 
were effectively attacked by the R.A.F. 


The loss was announced of H.M. trawlers ‘‘ Wave Flower ” and 
‘“‘ Joseph Buxton,” sunk by enemy mines; the Canadian mine- 
sweeper “ Bras d’Or,”’ long overdue, was ‘‘ presumed lost ”’ in 
heavy storms. 

In a broadcast speech Marshal Pétain stated that he had 
accepted the principles laid down by Hitler for collaboration 
between France and Germany. 


At night R.A.F. bombing operations were much restricted by 
rough weather, but attacks were made on the docks at Flushing 
and Antwerp, and on the naval base at Emden. 


During the night enemy air-raids were carried out on 
the London area, parts of East and South England, and the 
Midlands. Damage and casualties were slight. 


31st October.—Daylight raids on Britain were made by isolated aircraft, 








bombs being dropped on a south-eastern town, two towns in the 
eastern counties, and at points in the Midlands and South Wales. 
Damage and casualties were again slight. 
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The R.A.F. bombed an enemy merchant ship off the Norwegian 
coast, but lost one aircraft of the Coastal Command during the day. 


In Greece the Italian advance in Epirus was negligible. The 
Greek air force was active against enemy troops, and the Italian 
right wing was subjected to an hour’s naval bombardment. 


In Egypt a large force of enemy bombers raided Mersa Matruh, 
but were engaged by our fighters and eight Italian machines were 
brought down. The R.A.F. lost two fighters in the encounter. 
Raids by our bombers were made on enemy aircraft at Gambut 
and Menastir (Libya) where motor transport was hit; and at 
night Tobruk was attacked. 


The R.A.F. also carried out extensive bombing raids upon 
many points in Abyssinia, including stations upon the railway from 
Jibuti. 


Italian aircraft raided the island of Perim. 


Bad weather caused a suspension of the R.A.F. night offensive 
against Germany, but a successful bombing raid was carried out 
on Naples where oil tanks and other military objectives were hit. 
All our aircraft made a safe return from Italy. 

Night raids by German aircraft against Britain were on a 
very small scale. East Anglia, London, a Midland town, and 
a point on the North-East coast of Scotland suffered very slightly. 


1st November.—Daylight air att@cks by German formations of consider- 





able size were directed towards London and Portsmouth, but the 
enemy was engaged and dispersed. Bombs were dropped in the 
London area, the eastern counties, South-East England and 
Lincolnshire, causing slight damage and few casualties. Eleven 
German aircraft were destroyed, two by A.A. fire from naval 
vessels during a dive-bombing attack upon shipping in the Thames 
estuary ; we lost seven fighters, the pilots of two being saved. 

The Admiralty announced the extension eastward of the mine- 
fields in the Bay of Biscay enclosing the whole of the French 
Atlantic coast. 

German batteries on the French coast, co-operating with air 
attacks, bombarded British shipping in the Channel. No damage 
was done. 

An Italian air-raid on Malta resulted in slight damage to 
Government property and the destruction of two enemy aircraft. 

In Greece there was little more than artillery activity in Epirus, 
but on the Florina front Greek troops penetrated into Albanian 
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territory, capturing a number of prisoners., Italian aircraft 
bombed indiscriminately fifteen Greek towns. The Greek air 
force operated with success against the Koritza aerodrome 
(Albania) and Italian troops on the Epirus front. 


The South African Air Force shot down two and severely 
damaged a third Italian aircraft on the Kenya—Abyssinian front. 


‘At night the R.A.F. carried out successfully the heaviest 
attacks yet made on Berlin where several of the principal 
stations and goods yards were severely damaged. Other targets 
included the synthetic oil plants of Magdeburg and Gelsenkirchen, 
a factory near Gelsenkirchen, the Krupp works at Essen where a 
blast-furnace was bombed, and the railway junction at Osnabriick. 
Fifteen enemy aerodromes were attacked and aircraft on the 
ground about to take off for attacks on Britain were seen to, be 
damaged. « The gun emplacements af Cap Gris Nez were bombed. 
Two of our aircraft were lost. 


Though widespread, the night attacks of enemy aircraft 
on Britain were not heavy. South-East England (including 
London), East Scotland, two Midland towns and Merseyside 
suffered slightly. Five German bombers were destroyed during 
the night. 

2nd November.—London was again the objective of enemy air-raids 
after daylight, but although strong formations were used, damage 
and casualties (chiefly in London, Kent and Essex) were slight. 
Nine German machines were shot down by our fighters without 
any loss to themselves. 


The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. trawlers “‘ Hickory ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Lord Inchcape,”’ sunk by enemy mines. 


The Greek positions in Albania (beyond Florina) were success- 
fully held against heavy counter-attack, and Greek aircraft 
bombed with effect the Italian aerodromes at Koritza and Argyro 
(Albania). Italian air attacks were concentrated upon the 
civilian population: Salonika, Patras, the surroundings of Corfu, 
Yanina and Canea, and other towns and villages were bombed, 
but damage and casualties were not large. The R.A.F. made 
reconnaissances over Greek and Italian waters. 


The R.A.F. bombed Italian troops and transport on the 
Metemma-—Gondar road (Abyssinia), and an Italian aircraft was 
forced down and crashed in the same area. 


Bad weather prevented R.A.F. raids on Germany at night. 
German air-raids on Britain during the night were on a small 
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scale and effected little, although bombs were dropped in London, 
the Home Counties, and in eastern and South-East England. One 
enemy aircraft was destroyed. 


Since the 8th August, 2433 German aircraft had been destroyed over 
Britain and round the coasts of Britain. Our loss was less than a third 
of this total, and in pilots only 353. The Fighter Command now seemed 
to have the measure of the high-flying fighter-bomber which had become 
the enemy’s form of daylight attack, whilst increasing success was being 
obtained against the night bomber. 


The heavy losses suffered by our Merchant Navy during the week 
ended 20th October gave rise to some concern. British tonnage sunk 
by enemy action totalled 146,528, to which had to be added 24,686 tons 
of allied shipping, and 26,816 tons of neutral shipping. Undoubtedly 
the enemy was taking full advantage of the submarine bases he had 
establishéd upon the coasts of the territories he had overrun, and our 
air and naval attacks upon these ports and harbours were directed as 
much against the U-boat menace as against the German preparations 
for invasion. 


The purpose and scope of the Italian invasion of Greece must have 
been fully discussed at the Hitler—Mussolini conference at Florence on 
the day when the Italians first crossed the Greek frontier; but the 
Italians developed no major offensive during the first six days of the 
campaign. Germany had not ‘declared war on Greece and so was 
admirably placed to work against her from within. British help had 
been promised to Greece in accordance with our guarantee, and British 
naval and air bases established on Greek territory would give much 
better facilities for bringing the war home to Italy. In Egypt the 
Italians showed no disposition to resume their advance. 

German plans for the “ collaboration ’’ of the French Government 
were not yet revealed. Great Britain was concerned, primarily, with 
the use the enemy might make of the French fleet and of French naval 
and air bases in the Mediterranean. In the French African possessions 
and in Syria the situation had not changed. ; 


‘ , 




















NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE KInG 


The King visited the Admiralty during the afternoon of 16th September. He 
was conducted by the First Lord, Mr. A. V. Alexander, to the War Room where he 
saw maps and charts and read the latest wireless reports from the Fleet. 


His Majesty, often accompanied by The Queen, has inspected several naval 
establishments and units during the past three months. A typical visit was that 
which he made to Portsmouth on ‘25th July, when in the course of a tour of many 
miles he was cheered by British, French, Dutch and Norwegian officers and men. 


On 29th August, The King and Queen made a tour of an important shipyard in 
the North-West District, when The Queen drove home rivets in the first keel-plate 
of a new warship. 


BOARD OF ADMIRALTY 


A.C.N.S.—Rear-Admiral Sir Henry H. Harwood, K.C.B., O.B.E., has been 
appointed to be a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and an Assistant Chief of 
the Naval Staff, to date 2nd December, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Blake, K.C.B., D.S.O., who has been selected for a special duty inside the Admiralty. 
Rear-Admiral Harwood was appointed to the “ President,” additional, for duty 
inside the Admiralty, to date 18th November. 


Home FLEET COMMAND 


The Admiralty announced on 17th October that The King had approved the 
appointment of Vice-Admiral John C. Tovey, C.B., D.S.O., to be Commander-in- 
Chief, Home Fleet, with the acting rank of Admiral, in succession to Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Charles M. Forbes, G.C.B., D.S.O., to date 2nd December, 1940. 


In a speech in London on 29th October, Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, said he was glad, on this first public opportunity, to say how grateful he 
was for the great service which Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Forbes had rendered 
as Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. During the last two and a half years, the 
normal period of occupation of this high command, Admiral Forbes had included a 
war service of fourteen months during which the Fleet had been confronted with 
some of the gravest problems in its history. The best testimony that could be paid 
to his work was to say that soon, after some leave which he had richly earned, he 
would be serving again in our common effort to victory. 


HONOURS AND AWARDS 


On 16th August, it was announced that The King had approved the grant of the 
Victoria Cross to Lieutenant Richard Been Stannard, R.N.R., H.M.S. “‘ Arab,”’ for 
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outstanding valour and signal devotion to duty at Namsos. When Namsos wharf 
had been set on fire by enemy bombs and no shore water supply was available, he 
tran the “ Arab’s”’ bows against the wharf and endeavoured for two hours to 
extinguish the fire. This proving hopeless, he placed his damaged vessel under 
shelter of a cliff, landed his crew and those of two other trawlers, and established an 
armed camp. When leaving the fjord, he was attacked by a German bomber which 
ordered him to steer East or be sunk. _ He held on his course, reserved his fire until 
the enemy was within 800 yards, and brought the aircraft down. In five days, the 
“* Arab ”’ was subjected to 31 bombing attacks and the camp ashore was repeatedly 
machine-gunned and bombed, but was so well planned that only one man was 
wounded. Lieutenant Stannard ultimately brought his damaged ship back to an 
English port. 

On 3rd September, the award of the V.C. was also announced posthumously 
to Acting Leading Seaman Jack Foreman Mantle, H.M.S. ‘‘ Foylebank,”’ for valour 
in action against the enemy. He was in charge of the starboard pom-pom when the 
“ Foylebank ”’ was attacked by enemy aircraft on 4th July, 1940. His left leg was 
shattered by a bomb, but he stood fast at his gun and went on firing with hand-gear 
only, the Ship’s electric power having failed. After being wounded again in many 
places, he eventually fell by the gun he had so valiantly served. 

On 16th August, a long list of honours and awards was issued for good services 
in the withdrawal to England under fire and in the face of many and great difficulties 
of 335,490 officers and men of the allied Armies in about a thousand of H.M. ships 
and other craft, between 27th May and 4th June, 1940. 

Other awards were announced on various dates for naval service in home waters 
and the Mediterranean. Among them were several to officers and men of the 
Merchant Navy, such as those to the Master and crew of the S.S. ‘‘ Highlander,” 
which on 1st August shot down two,enemy aircraft, one of which crashed on the 
poep of the vessel. 

On 1st October, Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, who commanded the British 
Squadron in the Battle of the River Plate on 13th December, and was awarded the 
first knighthood of the War, received the accolade from His Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace. 


PERSONNEL 


PENSION INCREASES.—Increased rates of naval war pensions and allowances 
were sanctioned by an Order in Council, the details of which were issued on 12th 
October. 

Disability pension rates were increased by 1s. 8d. in each class. Eamily allow- 
ances to a wife, or unmarried dependent living as wife, were increased from 5s. to 
8s. 4d., for a first child, 5s. to 6s. 3d., and other children, 3s. 4d. to 5s. Payment of 
an allowance to a wife is no longer conditional on her being over 4o or incapable of 
self-support or of having a child eligible for an allowance. Children’s allowances 
when there is no allowance for wife are similarly increased. 

Rates of disability retired pay for Rear-Admirals and Commodores and officers 
of corresponding rank are raised to £350 and £325 respectively. ates for all 
classes of Lieutenant-Commander’s rank and below are increased by £25. 

Minimum parents’ pensions are increased from 2s. to 5s. Pensions for children 
of Commissioned Officers are raised from {24 to £30 a year and of Warrant Officers 
from {18 to {24. Increases have also been made for children of women members. 
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TELEGRAMS TO SHIPs.—A scheme by which private telegrams of an urgent 
nature may be sent by the officially nominated nearest relative or friend to officers 
and men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines came into operation on 29th July. 
The telegrams, which are limited to two a month, must be on special forms, obtained 
in the case of next of kin of officers by application to the Admiralty, and in the case 
of men to their Depot; they are charged for at ordinary inland rates, can be 
handed in at a Post Office and will then be telegraphed to the base from which the 
ship operates and passed to her at the first opportunity. 


AccouNTANT OFFICERS.—An Order in Council dated 4th September approves 
the payment of an allowance of 5s. a day for the period of the War to the Accountant 
Officer in charge in training or other naval establishments, bases or depot-ships 
where the number of accounts for which he is responsible during the quarter is not 
less than 4000, payment not to be made whilst closing accounts. The order has 
retrospective effect from 1st April, 1940. 


Copinc Brancu.—An Order in Council dated 24th July refers to the increased 
number of naval ratings required for continuous employment on coding and kindred 
duties, and states that for their proper administration such ratings should be 
organized into a separate branch of the Navy to be called the Coding Branch. The 
schedule of pay approved is :— Ordinary Coder, 2s. per day ; Coder, 3s. 3d., rising 
to 3s. 11d. ; Leading Coder, 4s. 1od., rising to 5s. 2d. 


M.T.B. Coxswains.—An Order in Council dated 15th August provides that 
Leading Seamen who form part of the complement of motor torpedo boats should 
be eligible for the rating of Motor Torpedo Boat Coxswain under the same conditions 
as apply to Chief Petty Officers and Petty Officers. The order extends the non- 
substantive tate of M.T.B. Coxswain to Leading Seamen with pay at the rate of 
6d. a day. 





DESTROYERS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


On 3rd September, it was officially announced that the United States would 
transfer to the Royal Navy for immediate use fifty over-age destroyers, and that 
Great Britain would lease for 99 years without charge naval and air bases in British 
possessions in the Northern and Southern Atlantic. The text of the exchange of 
notes on the subject was issued by H.M. Stationery Office as a White Paper (Cmd. 
6224, price 1d.). 


The places specified in a note dated znd September from Lord Lothian, the 
British Ambassador, to Mr. Cordell Hull, the American Secretary of State, for bases 
and facilities for the entrance thereto and operation and protection thereof are :— 
on the Avalon Peninsula and on the southern coast of Newfoundland, on the East 
coast and on the Great Bay of Bermuda, on the eastern side of the Bahamas, the 
southern coast of Jamaica, the western coast of St. Lucia, the West coast of Trinidad, 
in the Gulf of Paria, in the Island of Antigua, and in British Guiana within 50 miles 
of Georgetown. 


In consideration of the British declaration, the United States Government 
transfers to H.M. Government 50 United States Navy destroyers generally referred 
to as the 1200-tons type. The first of these destroyers left Boston on 4th and 5th 
September for Halifax, Nova Scotia, and were handed over officially by Rear- 
Admiral Reichmuth, U.S.N., to Rear-Admiral S. S. Bonham-Carter, C.V.O., D.S.O., 
at noon on 9th September. They left a few days later and arrived in British waters 
on 28th September. 
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On 17th September, the First Lord announced in the House of Commons that 
since, by agreement between the two Governments, the original American names 
would not be used, the choice of new ones had been carefully considered, and the 
names which His Majesty had approved for the first flotilla were :— 


“‘ Churchill ”’ (as the leader), ‘‘ Caldwell,” ‘“‘ Cameron,” “ Castleton,” ‘‘ Chelsea,” 
“ Chesterfield,” ‘‘ Clare ’’ and ‘“‘ Campbeltown.” These were all names of towns 
or villages common to the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 
Names on a similar basis for the other American destroyers were to be given, and 
would include a special choice of a few names, which would be common to the West 
Indies as well. 

The Canadian Navy Minister announced on 2oth September that Canada is to 
take over six of the destroyers, which will be named “‘ Annapolis,”’ “‘ Columbia,” 
“‘ Niagara,” ‘‘ St. Clair,” “‘ St. Croix” and “ St. Francis,” after rivers common to 
both countries. x 

The complete list of names was published on 3rd October. Among them were 
six common to towns in the West Indies as well as in the United Kingdom and 
U.S.A. :— # Bath,” “ Brighton,” ‘‘Charlestown,” ‘‘ Georgetown,” ‘“‘ Hamilton ” 
and “‘ Roxborough.” 


Fieet AIR ARM 


It was stated on 31st August that the Fleet Air Arm was receiving a new type 
of fighter aircraft known as the ‘‘ Fulmar,’’ named like its predecessors the “‘ Skua ” 
and the “‘ Roc” after a sea bird. ‘No details of the new aircraft were released for 
publication. i 

Well-educated men are required for Commissions in the Air Branch of the R.N. 
Volunteer Reserve as pilots and observers. They must be between the ages of 18 
and 28, and should apply to their nearest combined recruiting centre, the address 
of which can be obtained from the local Ministry of Labour Office, or, in writing, to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, S.W.1. 


LEASE OF WEI-HalI-WEI 


From 1st October, Great Britain entered into a further lease for ten years of 
naval buildings and other facilities on Liukungtao, the island in the harbour of 
Wei-Hai-Wei, normally used as a rest base for personnel. The Japanese-sponsored 
Government at Nanking refused to recognize the new lease, and sixty Chinese 
sailors, accompanied by a force of armed Japanese marines, were sent to “ garrison ”’ 
the island, landing on 1st October. Boards appeared on the island declaring that 
“ British interests having terminated on 30th September, 1940,’’ the Japanese 
Navy “‘ will hereafter take over and administer the island for military necessity.” 


WomeEn’s Royvat NAvAL SERVICE 


The Duchess of Kent, Commandant of the Women’s Royal Naval Service, 
inspected units of the Service at centres in the North-East of England and at a 
Scottish port on 22nd and 24th October. 

At a recruiting campaign for the Service opened at Croydon on 12th October, 
Miss D. M. Goodenough, Deputy Director of the W.R.N.S., said that cooks, stewards, 
kitchenmaids, and all kinds of domestic workers for naval barracks were needed, as 
well as typists, trained telephone operators, and people accustomed to book-keeping. 
Candidates must be between 18 and 45 years of age, willing to serve anywhere in 
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England, and must join for the duration of the War. The W.R.N.S. worked at more 
than a hundred naval bases in the United Kingdom. 


A new naval shore establishment for the Fleet Air Arm which was inaugurated 
in August was, at the time of commissioning, occupied only by 47 members of the 
W.R.N.S., and it was to them that the Captain made his customary address to the 
ship’s company. 


Royvat MARINES 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL.—It was announced in the London Gazette on 26th July that 
General Sir William W. Godfrey, K.C.B., C.M.G., retired, who was Adjutant- 
General, Royal Marines, until 2nd October, 1939, the date of his retirement, had 
been re-appointed to the post in a temporary capacity, in place of Major-General 
A. G. B. Bourne, C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O., who succeeded him when he retired. General 
Bourne is employed on special duties. 


GENERAL OFFICERS, R.M.—An Order in Council dated 7th August amends the 
regulations concerning the conditions of service and retirement of General Officers 
of the Royal Marines. Not more than two of the officers who have been appointed 
as Colonels-Commandant are to be promoted to the rank of Major-General, at 
Admiralty discretion, during the tenure of their appointments, and are to receive 
the full pay of a Major-General, together with entertaining allowance of ros. a day 
and duty allowance of 5s.a day. The Good Service Pension payable under present 
regulations to such officers is to be in abeyance. An officer so promoted, when he 
relinquishes his command, if it is decided that he will not be further employed, is 
to be placed on the retired list in the rank of Major-General, with retired pay of 
£950 per atinum. If, however, further employment either as Adjutant-General 
or otherwise be probable, such an officer is to be retained on the active list as a 
Major-General, additional to establishment, and to receive full pay while awaiting 
furtheremployment. The officer selected to be Adjutant-General is to be promoted 
to Lieutenant-General on appointment, the regulations as to his promotion to 
General to remain as at present. 


The new regulations apply to all-officers promoted to the rank of Colonel Second 
Commandant on or after 1st May, 1940. Officers promoted before that date are to 
remain under existing regulations as regards retirement and non-effective pay, 
though with an option to come under the new conditions, such option to be exercised 
before the completion of their period as Commandant, and once exercised to be 
irrevocable. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


AUSTRALIA 

The King has approved that two “ Tribal ”’ class destroyers under construction 
in Australia shall be named “‘ Arunta ’”’ and “‘ Warramunga.’’ These are the names 
of two aboriginal tribes. 

On 4th September, Mr. Menzies, the Prime Minister, announced that seven 
shipyards were building 50 patrol craft to the Navy Board’s design, of which 20 
were intended for the Admiralty. Only one of these yards was in operation at the 
outbreak of the War. More are being organized. 


In a broadcast on 26th August, Mr. Playford, the South Australian Premier, 
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said that the Australian Navy was two and a half times as large as in June last year. 
In 14 months, there had been a 250 per cent. increase in-the number of officers and 
ratings, and ten naval vessels had been laid down, including destroyers and patrol 
vessels. In a few months the output would be two vessels a month. Since the 
outbreak of war, Australia had equipped five merchant cruisers and thirty war 
auxiliary vessels. More than 150 merchant ships had been defensively equipped. 


CANADA 
The German cargo ship ‘‘ Weser,”’ which left Manzanillo, Mexico, on 25th 
September, was captured the same night by the Canadian armed merchant cruiser 
“‘ Prince Robert.”” The captain and most of the crew of the German ship were 
transferred to the ‘‘ Prince Robert,’ and the ‘‘ Weser’’ was to be towed to 
Esquimalt. 


The first Canadian-built war vessels of the emergency programme, including 
82 units, were launched in July, well-ahead of schedule. They are three corvettes 
designed for patrol and anti-submarine duty. They have been called after places 
in Canada, one being the ‘‘ Banff,” after the famous national park and resort of that 
name in Alberta. 


On 9th October, Mr. Macdonald, Minister for Naval Affairs, announced that 
during next year Canada will build a hundred more naval! craft at a cost of approxi- 
mately £11,000,000, and will increase the number of naval personnel from about 
12,000 to 20,000 by the spring of 1942. Fifteen large ocean-going yachts have 
been acquired for the Royal Canadian Navy for anti-submarine patrol work and 
will be renamed after Canadian animals. Each will carry an average crew of fifty. 


The crew of a cargo ship torpedoed and sunk in English waters in the summer 
were rescued by the ‘‘ Skeena,”’ one of the Canadian destroyers operating in Euro- 
pean waters. The owners of the ship have expressed to the Admiralty their high 
appreciation of the work of Lieutenant-Commander J. C. Hibbard, R.C.N., 
commanding the ‘‘ Skeena,”’ and his officers and men. 

Naval Headquarters at Ottawa announce the loss of the destroyer “‘ Margaree,”’ 
after collision with a merchant ship in the North Atlantic on the night of 22nd 
October ; 140 of the complement of 171 officers and men are presumed to have been 
drowned. The “‘ Margaree”” was formerly the “ Diana ”’ in the Royal Navy, and 
was transferred to the Canadian Navy to replace the “ Fraser,’’ lost off Bordeaux 
in June during the evacuation of British troops from France. 


NEW ZEALAND : 

The Dominions Office announced on 2nd October that additional drafts from 
New Zealand for service in the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. had arrived in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. W. J. Jordan, High Commissioner, went to the port of 
disembarkation to welcome them, but as he was urgently recalled to London they 
were greeted by a senior member of his staff. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
The eleventh naval contingent from Newfoundland arrived at a British port on 
21st September and was welcomed by the Mayor and the Newfoundland Trade 
Commissioner, Mr. D. J. Davies. 
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TRINIDAD 
Trinidad Legislative Council has passed a Bill authorizing the establishment of 
a Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve in the Colony, available for service in the Royal 
Navy. The Bill also permits the Government to maintain war vessels either alone 
or in conjunction with some other Colony, and to place them at the disposal of the 
Admiralty. 


MAURITIUS 


The Governor of Mauritius, Sir Bede Clifford, has sent to Mr. Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, a silver cigarette box presented to the wardroom of 
H.M.S. “‘ Mauritius ’”’ by the people of the Colony. The box contained two cheques, 
one for £11,000 for the purchase of a seaplane for the ship, the other for £150,000, 
subscribed by the Colony as a gift to H.M. Government for the prosecution of the 
War. 


FOREIGN 


ENEMY LOSSES 
GERMANY 
Germany’s known losses up to date are :-— 
Armoured Ship: ‘‘ Admiral Graf Spee ’’—10,000 tons; six II-in., eight 
5.9-in., twelve 4.1-in. A.A. guns. 
Heavy Cruiser : ‘‘ Bliicher ’’—10,000 tons ; “eight 8-in. ; twelve 4.1-in. guns. 
Light Cruisers: ‘‘ Leipzig’’—6000 tons; nine 5.9-in.; eight 3.5-in. A.A. 
guns; twelve tubes. ‘ Karlsruhe’’ and ‘‘ Kénigsberg ’’-—6000 tons ; 
nine 5.9-in.; four 3.5-in. A.A. guns; twelve tubes. 
Torpedo Craft : Eleven destroyers ; two large and eight small torpedo-boats. 
Submarines ; About seventy. 
All the above have been sunk or destroyed. 


ITALY 
The following were so severely damaged by the Fleet Air Arm in the raid on 
Taranto on 11th November, 1940, that they will be out of action for a long time to 
come :— 

Battleships : One of the new “ Littorio ’’ class—35,o00 tons; nine 15-in. ; 
twelve 6-in.; twelve 3.5-in. A.A. guns; and two of the reconstructed 
‘Cavour ”’ class—23,620 tons; ten 12.6-in.; twelve 4.7-in.; eight 
3.9-in. A.A. guns. 

Cruisers : Two of unspecified type. 

Fleet Auxiliaries : ‘Two. 

Earlier losses sunk or destroyed, were :— 

Cruisers: ‘‘ Bartolomeo Colleoni’’—5000 tons; eight 6-in.; six 3.9-in. 
guns; four tubes. 

Also an old ship—the ‘‘ San Giorgio,’’ of 9232 tons. 

Torpedo Craft: About nine destroyers or sea-going torpedo-boats and at 
least three motor torpedo-boats. 

Submarines ;: About twenty sunk, and one captured by a British armed 

trawler. 
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BRAZIL 
New Destroyers.—The six destroyers building or projected are to receive 
the names “ Amazonas,” ‘‘ Araguaya,’’ “‘ Acre,” ‘‘ Ajuricaba,” ‘‘ Apa”’ and 


“ Araguary.” It is understood that they will be of the same type as the British 
** Hero ” class, six of which were building in this country for the Brazilian navy, 
but were taken over by the Admiralty on the outbreak of the present war. 


CHILE 
The action of the 8th October, 1879, known as Angamos, when the “‘ Almirante 
Cochrane ’’ and the ‘‘ Blanco Encalada”’ defeated the Peruvian ‘‘ Huascar’’ is 
being commemorated by the name of that place being given to a transport building 
for Chile in Denmark. It is of interest to note that the Peruvian ship was built on 
the Thames in 1865, and that she is still afloat as a port guardship at Talcahuano. 


FRANCE 
Dakar LossEs.—It is reported that in the course of the Dakar operations in 
October the French Vichy forces lost the destroyer “‘ L’Audacieux,”’ a vessel of 
2569 tons built in 1934, and armed with five 5.5-in. guns, and nine torpedo tubes ; 
also the submarines ‘“‘ Ajax ”’ and ‘‘ Persée ’’ which belonged to a class displacing 
1379 tons built in 1930-31, armed with one 3.9-in. gun and eleven tubes. 


GREECE 

The Greek navy possesses one old armoured cruiser, the ‘‘ Averoff,”’ of 9450 tons 
armed with four 9.2, eight 7.5, and eighteen 3-in. guns, two of which are A.A. guns ; 
when completed in 1910 she had a nominal speed of 22.5 knots. There are also 
eight modern and four older destroyers and thirteen old torpedo boats; six small 
and not very modern submarines ; some motor torpedo boats ; eight small mine- 
layers ; and a few auxiliaries. 

A large minelayer, the ‘“ Helle,’’ was torpedoed by the Italians on the 15th 
August last while she was lying in the harbour at Tinos and dressed overall in 
honour of the Festival of the Assumption. 


SPAIN 
New CoNnsTRUCTION.—It is reported that work has been resumed on the 
destroyers ‘‘ Alava ”’ and “ Liniers,’”’ and the submarines D.1, D.2, and D.3. Com- 
pletion of these craft was held up by the Civil War. 


UNITED STATES 

New ConstTRUCTION.—Attention is invited to the statement on new construction 
by Admiral Ghormley, U.S.N., in the report of the Mahan Centenary Commemora- 
tion Meeting on page 617 of this JOURNAL. 

The following names have been allotted to the ships of the First Supplementary 
Programme :— 
Aircraft Carriers ... ‘‘ Bon Homme Richard,” “‘ Intrepid,” ‘“‘ Kearsarge.”’ 
Heavy Cruisers ... “‘ Amsterdam,” “‘ Santa Fé,” “‘ Tallahassee ’’ and “‘ Birming- 
ham.” 
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Light Cruisers ... ‘ Mobile,” ‘‘Flint,” ‘“‘ Pasadena,” “‘ Springfield,” ‘‘ Topeka,”’ 
‘‘ Baltimore,” ‘‘ Boston,” ‘“ Pittsburgh’? and “St. 
Paul,”’ after American cities. 

Destroyers ... .. ‘ Chevalier,” ‘‘ Bristol,” ‘‘ Ellyson,” ‘‘ Hambleton,” “‘ Rod- 
man,” ‘‘Emmons,” ‘‘ Macomb,” ‘‘ Laffey,’’ ‘‘ Wood- 
worth,” ‘ Forrest,” ‘‘ Fitch,” ‘‘ Corry,” ‘‘ Hobson,” 


“‘Saufley,” ‘‘ Waller,” ‘‘ Strong,” “ Taylor,” ‘“‘ De 
Haven,” ‘‘ Bache,” ‘“‘ Beale,” ‘ Guest,’ ‘‘ Bennett,” 
i Fullam,” “Hudson,” ‘‘ Hutchins,” ‘ Stanly,” 
“Stevens,” ‘‘ Halford,” ‘‘ Leutze ’’ and ‘‘ Watson.”’ 
Submarines ... ‘“ Albacore,” ‘‘ Amberjack,” ‘‘ Barb,” ‘‘ Blackfish,’ ‘‘ Blue- 


fish,” ‘‘ Bonefish,’ ‘‘ Cod,” ‘‘ Cero,” ‘‘ Corvina,” 
“Darter,” ‘‘ Drum,” ‘“ Flying Fish,” ‘ Finback,” 
“ Haddock,” ‘‘ Halibut,” ‘‘ Herring,” ‘“‘ Kingfish,”’ 
“Shad,” ‘‘ Silverfish,” ‘‘ Trigger,” ‘‘ Watson” and 
“* Whale.”’ 

The ‘“‘ Bon Homme Richard ”’ is named after the ship in which Commodore John 
Paul Jones fought and defeated the British frigate ‘‘ Serapis ’’ in September, 1779. 
The cruisers are named after citjes in the United States, and the destroyers after 
distinguished American naval officers. 

New Nava Air Base.—According to a recent report in Flight, a large naval 
air base is to be built at St. Johns River near Jacksonville, Florida. This is intended 
to facilitate operations extending from Newfoundland to the Panama Canal. It is 
understood that it will cover about 3360 acres ahd will cost $25,000,000. 

NavaL BaseEs.—A 99 years lease has been granted by the British Government 
to the United States of naval bases to be developed in Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia and British Guiana. 

Questions of administration and jurisdiction in the leased areas will be con- 
sidered by British and American representatives in due course. 
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His MAJESTY THE KING 


The King paid his first visit to troops of the Australian Imperial Force on 
4th July, 1940, at their camp in the Southern Command, where he received a hearty 
welcome. After inspecting a battalion and chatting with Australian nurses, The 
King lunched with Major-General Wynter and officers of the Australian Head- 
quarter Staff. He then drove to five different points to inspect troops in training ; 
he watched them being taught to use anti-tank and machine guns, mortars and 
other weapons. At the end of his visit, His Majesty shook hands with Major- 
General.Wynter and congratulated him on the fine appearance of the contingent. 


A few days later, The King went to see New Zealand troops, also in the Southern 
Command. On arrival, he was received by Major-General D. G. Johnson, G.O.C. 
Aldershot Command, Major-General B. C. Freyberg, G.O.C. New Zealand Con- 
tingent, and Mr. W. J. Jordan, High Commissioner for New Zealand. After a 
thorough inspection, His Majesty commented on the fitness and soldierly bearing 
of the troops and expressed the hope that they were settling down happily to 
conditions in this country. 

The King inspected the training centre of the Royal Fusiliers on 18th July, 1940, 
when he was accompanied by Lieut.-General Sir Bertram Sergison-Brooke, G.O.C. 
the London Area. The King saw the troops engaged in many forms of activity 
such as drill, bayonet fighting, bomb-throwing, small-arms training, Bren-gun 
drill, and physical training. He was obviously impressed, not only by the excellent 
physique of the men, but by the phenomenal progress in training achieved in so 
short a period. 

His Majesty also visited the camps of the Scots, Welsh and Irish Guards, 
where he saw practical field manceuvres, trench raiding, making and repelling tank 
attacks, and Bren-gun carrier demonstrations. He showed particular interest in 
one company of the Welsh Guards, which had been engaged through the whole of 
the operations in Northern France, from Arras to Dunkirk, with a total casualty 
list of only one man wounded in the knee. 


During a visit to the Southern Command, The King inspected two of the three 
battalions, whose heroic defence of Calais so greatly assisted the evacuation of the 
B.E.F. from Dunkirk. In their gallant stand Regiments suffered severely ; of one 
battalion only one officer, two non-commissioned officers and seven riflemen returned 
home. A guard of honour formed by the survivors received The King on his 
arrival. 

The King inspected 3000 men of the Home Guard on roth August, 1940, at 
West Wickham, where he saw contingents from Catford, Sydenham, Farnborough, 
Bromley and other South-East London boroughs and townships. The King was 
received by a guard of veteran soldiers and then walked on to watch men at various 
exercises, including small-arms training, guard mounting, manning a road block, 
Bren-gun drill, practising observation post duties and physical training. The 
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majority of the troops were fully armed and equipped, while the soldierly bearing 
and steadiness of all was specially noteworthy. 

During a long visit to an infantry brigade on 9th October, 1940, in the Aldershot 
Command, The King saw an anti-tank platoon destroy an “‘ enemy ’’ tank by means 
of imitation “‘ Molotoff cocktails ’’ hurled at the vehicle. He also watched anti-tank 
gunners at work on a miniature anti-tank rifle range where they fired at model 
tanks and other targets drawn across the landscape. Men also paraded wearing 
the new visors intended to protect the eyes against bomb and shell fragments. 
This equipment has been designed by Sir Richard Cruise, oculist to Her Majesty 
Queen Mary, and is made of duralumin. Before he left, The King congratulated 
officers who had accompanied him on the smartness and efficiency of the brigade. 

The Governor of Newfoundland has forwarded a message to The King expressing 
Newfoundland’s gratitude for the signal honour testified by His Majesty’s consent 
to become Honorary Colonel of the 5th Newfoundland Heavy Regiment of Royal 
Artillery. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of the following appoint- 
ments :— 

A.D.C. GENERAL TO THE KinGc.—General Sir Roger C. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C., Indian Army, to be A.D.C. General to The King. 

A.D.C. to THE Kinc.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) J. C. Wickham, D.S.O. ; 
11th June, 1940. 

COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Major-General A. E. Davidson, C.B., D.S.O., 
M.I.Mech.E,, to be Colonel Commandant, Corps of Koyal Engineers; 3rd June, 
1940. 

Field-Marshal the Lord Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D., to be 
Colonel Commandant, Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps. 

Lieut.-General Sir Ronald F. Adam, Bart., C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., to be Colonel 
Commandant, Royal Regiment of Artillery ; 5th September, 1940. 

THE Victor1A Cross.—The King has been graciously pleased to approve of the 
award of the Victoria Cross to the undermentioned :— 

Lieutenant (now Captain) H. M. Ervine-Andrews, The East Lancashire Regi- 
ment. 

Lance-Corporal H. Nicholls, Grenadier Guards. 

Second Lieutenant R. W. Annand, The Durham Light Infantry. 

Warrant Officer Class II (Company Sergeant-Major) G. Gristock, The Royal 

Norfolk Regiment. 

THE GEORGE Cross.—The King has been graciously pleased to approve the 
award of the George Cross to the undermentioned :— 

Temporary Lieutenant R. Davies, R.E. 


Sapper G. C. Wylie, R.E. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
The War Office has announced the following appointments and promotions :— 


Lieut.-General Sir Walter K. Venning, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., to be 
General; 1st July, 1940. 
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The undermentioned Major-Generals to be Lieut.-Generals :— 
W. G. Holmes, C.B., D.S.O.; 17th June, 1940. 
F. P. Nosworthy, C.B., D.S.O., M.C.; 8th June, 1940. 
The undermentioned Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be Major-Generals :— 
A. E. Williams, D.S.O., M.C.; roth May, 1940. 
E. C. A. Schreiber, D.S.O.; 8th June, 1940. 
K. A. N. Anderson, M.C.; 17th June, 1940. 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier) B. O. Hutchison, to be acting Major-General ; 
8th June, 1940. 
Major-General H. C. Loyd, D.S.O., M.C., to be an Inspector; 18th June, 1940. 
ALDERSHOT COMMAND.—Major-General! D. G. Johnson, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., 
to be G.O.C. Aldershot Command ; 25th June, 1940. 
Lieut:-General J. H. Marshall-Cornwall, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., to be a 
Commander ; 24th June, 1940. 
Major-General T. R. Eastwood, D.S.O., M.C., to be a Commander ; 25th June, 
1940. 
The undermentioned Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) are granted the acting 
rank of Major-General :— 
A. B. Beauman, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; 27th May, 1940. 
C. J. S. King, C.B.E.; 9th June, 1940. 
N. G. Holmes, M.C.; 19th June, 1940. 
Major-General A. E. Percival, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., to be a Commander ; 
2nd July, 1940. 
Colonel (acting Brigadier) Sir Oliver W. H. Leese, Bart., D.S.O., to be specially 
employed with acting rank of Major-General; 11th May to 30th June, 1940. 
Major-General (local Lieut.-General) H. J. Huddlestone, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
M.C., to be specially employed with acting rank of Lieut.-General ; 14th July, 1940. 
Major-General (acting Lieut.-General) Sir H. R. Pownall, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C., to be an Inspector-General with acting rank of Lieut.-General; 1st July, 
1940. 
Major-General E. A. Osborne, C.B., D.S.O., to be specially employed with acting 
rank of Lieut.-General. 
Colonel (acting Major-General) R. B. Pargiter, to be a Commander with acting 
rank of Major-General; 3rd July, 1940. ; 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier) M. B. Beckwith-Smith, D’S.O., M.C., to be a 
Commander with acting rank of Major-General; 14th July, 1940. 
The undermentioned Colonel (temporary Brigadier) is granted the acting rank 
of Major-General while specially employed ; 8th May, 1940 :— 
W. Cave-Browne, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Major-General (acting Lieut.-General) Hon. H. R. L. G. Alexander C.B., C.S.L., 
D.S.O., M.C., to be Lieut.-General ; 1st July, 1940. 
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The undermentioned Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be Major-Generals :— 

R. H. Dewing, D.S.O., M.C.; 1st July, 1940. 

J. C. Tilly, D.S.O., M.C.; 2nd July, 1940. 

Major-General G. B. O. Taylor, C.B., C.B.E., to be an Inspector-General ; 23rd 
June, 1940. 

Major-General D. F. Anderson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be a Commander ; 
2nd July, 1940. 

Colonel (acting Major-General) W. Cave-Browne, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., to be a 
Director with acting rank of Major-General. 


SouTHERN ComMAND.—Lieut.-General C. J. E. Auchinleck, C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., 
O.B.E., to be G.O.C.-in-C., Southern Command ; 2oth July, 1940. 


War Orrice.—Major-General G. de C. Glover, D.S.O., M.C., to be Deputy 
Adjutant-General (B) ; 9th June, 1940. 

Major-General Hon. P. G. Scarlett, M.C., to be Deputy Adjutant-General (A) ; 
roth June, 1940. 

Major-General H. B. D. Willcox, D.S.O., M.C., to be a Commander ; 18th June, 
1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) V. V. Pope, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., to be specially 
employed with acting rank of Major-General; 24th June, 1940. 

D1rRECTOR OF MEDICAL SERVICES.—Colonel P. S. Tomlinson, D.S.O., M.R.C.P., 
to be Director of Medical Services with acting rank of Major-General ; 1oth April, 
1940. ; 

Lieut.-General E. de Burgh, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., Indian Army, to be General ; 
6th June, 1940. 

Major-General A. F, Hartley, C.B., D.S.O., Indian Army, to be Lieut.-General ; 
6th June, 1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) H. V. Lewis, C.1.E., D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army, 
to be Major-General; 6th June, 1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) G. N. Molesworth, Indian Army, to be Major- 
General; 17th May, 1940. 

Major-General B. L. Montgomery, C.B., D.S.O., to be specially employed 
with acting rank of Lieut.-General; 22nd July, 1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) H. P. M. Berney-Ficklin, M.C., to be a Com- 
mander with acting rank of Major-General; 19th July, 1940. 

The undermentioned Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be Major-Generals :-— 

M. B. Beckwith-Smith, D.S.O., M.C.; 20th July, 1940. 

F, N. Mason-MacFarlane, C.B., D.S.O., M.C.; 20th July, 1940. 

A. E. Macrae, O.B.E.; 27th July, 1940. 

The undermentioned Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) are granted the acting 
rank of Major-General; 1st July, 1940. 

A. C, Fuller, O.B.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

H. W. Goldney, O.B.E., M.C. 

J. S. Crawford, C.B.E., M.I.Mech.E. 
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Colonel (temporary Brigadier) J. A. H. Gammel, D.S.O., M.C., to be a Com- 
mander, with acting rank of Major-General; 24th July, 1940. 

Colonel (acting Brigadier) C. W. Allfrey, D.S.O., M.C., to be a Commander with 
acting rank of Major-General ; 19th July, 1940. 

Colonel (acting Major-General) R. Chenevix-Trench, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., relin- 
quishes the acting rank of Major-General to which he was promoted on 8th May, 
and is re-granted the temporary rank of Brigadier ; 23rd June, 1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) J. F. Evetts, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., to be a District 
Commander, India; 27th July, 1940. 

Lieut.-General Sir Henry Karslake, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be 
G.O.C. ; 22nd May to 12th June, 1940. 

Major-General H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., to be Chief Liaison Officer, G.-H.Q. Home Forces ; 9th August, 1940. 

Lieut.-General Sir William M. Thomson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.C., to be a Com- 
mander and, at his own request, reverts to the rank of Major-General whilst so 
employed ; 5th August, 1940. 

Major-General P. Neame, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., to be G.O.C. with acting rank of 
Lieut.-General ; 5th August, 1940. 

Major-General H. G. Martin, D.S.O., O.B.E., to bea Commander ; 14th August, 
1940. 

Major-General D. P. Dickinson, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., to be a Commander, with 
acting rank of Lieut.-General ; 21st August, 1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) N. M. de la P. Beresford-Peirse, D.S.O., A.D.C., 
to be a Commander with acting rank of Major-General; 5th August, 1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) H. E. de R. Wetherall, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., to 
be a Commander, with acting rank of Major-General ; 11th August, 1940. 

Major-General A. P. D. Telfer-Smollet, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be a District 
Commander, India ; 2nd August, 1940. 

The undermentioned Major-Generals (acting Lieut.-Generals) to be temporary 
Lieut.-Generals ; 4th September, 1940. ; 

Sir Wilfred G. Lindsell, K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 

Sir Henry R. Pownall, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

Sir John Brown, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D. 

The undermentioned Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major- 
Generals :— 

C. C. Malden, 1st September, 1940. 

L. Browning, O.B.E., M.C., 1st September, 1940. 

M. O'M. Creagh, M.C., 2nd September, 1940. 

F. G. Beaumont-Nesbitt, C.V.O., M.C., 4th September, 1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) R. C. Money, M.C., to be a Commander with 
acting rank of Major-General; 23rd August, 1940. 

Colonel (acting Major-General) R. F. B. Naylor, D.S.O., M.C., to be temporary 
Major-General ; 6th September, 1940. 

Colonel D. Clewer, to be Major-General; 11th August, 1940. 
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Major-General H. E. Franklyn, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be a Commander with 
acting rank of Lieut.-General ; 19th July, 1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) C. W. M. Norrie, D.S.O., M.C., to be a Commander 
with acting rank of Major-General ; 24th August, 1940. 


Major-General T. J. Hutton, M.C., is granted the acting rank of Lieut.-General 
whilst specially employed ; 20th July, 1940. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) D. G. Watson, C.B.E., M.C., to be a Commander 
with acting rank of Major-General ; 18th September, 1940. 


Colonel (local Brigadier) R. G. W. H. Stone, D.S.O., M.C., to be specially em- 
ployed with acting rank of Major-General ; 2nd September, 1940. 


Lieut.-General Sir H. R. Pownall, Inspector-General, the Home Guard, has been 
appointed to the command in Northern Ireland and is being replaced in the Home 
Guard by Major-General T. R. Eastwood, formerly Commandant of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 


MESSAGES FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 

Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for War, has issued the following messages :— 

To ALL RANKS OF THE ARMY.—On the anniversary of the outbreak of hostilities 
it is my privilege, on behalf of the Army Council, to convey to all ranks our grateful 
appreciation of the courage, power of initiative, and devotion to duty displayed by 
the Army in circumstances of exceptional difficulty in all theatres of war. We look 
forward to the day, which we are convinced is not far distant, when the Army, 
brought to full strength both in man-power and equipment, will combine with our 
sea and air forces in an offensive which will set our country and our cause upon the 
final road to victory. 


To ALL RANKS OF THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT COMMAND.—I wish to express to all ranks 
of the Anti-Aircraft Command my profound admiration for the tenacity and 
cheerfulness with which they have faced and overcome the monotony of a long 
period of waiting, frequently under conditions of great hardship. 


The country watches with admiration their growing success in dealing with 
enemy aircraft during the present period of intensive activity. Their opportunity 
has been long in coming, and it must be a source of legitimate pride to all concerned, 
as it is to me, that they should have been able to turn it to such speedy and gallant 
account. 


To ALL MEMBERS OF THE HOME GUARD.—I wish to offer my warmest congratula- 
tions to all members of the Home Guard upon the rapid growth and progress of the 
force. The duties of the Home Guard are many and diverse, but, however exacting 
these duties have been, and wherever they have been performed, the same spirit of 
devotion and loyalty has been everywhere manifest. Already during intensive 
operations of the past weeks upon the home front the Home Guard has had oppor- 
tunities to prove its capacity for service. The country has good reason to be 
grateful to men who are devoting all the time that they can give to such an essential 
and patriotic service. 


To THE Boms DisposaL Units, R.E.—I wish to express my warmest apprecia- 
tion of the courage and devotion to duty exhibited by all ranks of the bomb disposal 
units. Your cheerful acceptance at all hours of hazards which might well daunt 
the stoutest heart is beyond praise. Your work has aroused the admiration of your 
fellow-countrymen, and is worthy of the high traditions of the Army. 
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ARMY ORGANIZATION 


Thorough investigation into the part which the British Army played in the 
battle of France has revealed that its organization was excellent and its weapons 
first-class. 

Immediately after the evacuation from Dunkirk, a number of committees were 
set up and examined many witnesses to find out 1f there were any flaws in the 
organization of the Army. The evidence has shown conclusively that no basic 
change is required. Alterations which are necessary are few and of a minor 
character. . 

To meet the demands of modern warfare, great changes had been made in Army 
organization between the end of the last war and the beginning of this. Perhaps 
the most striking alteration has been the increase in fire power of the infantry 
battalion. In 1914 this unit had but two machine guns: it now has 50 light 
machine guns, and, in addition, carries its own anti-aircraft, anti-tank guns and 
mortars. 


OFFICERS 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING CorPps.—Young men from 18 years of age onwards who 
have no other obligations are urgently needed in Home Defence units (the War 
Office states), and it is their duty to undertake such service, if they can do so. 
University students cannot in the main undertake such service without undue 
interference with their studies. 


The continuance of certain forms of education to university standards is, 
however, essential at this time in the interests of the nation, and it is the desire of 
His Majesty’s Government that young men should not be deterred from such 
studies by the feeling that they should be more actively engaged in national defence. 
They have, therefore, decided to expand the contingents of the Training Corps at 
Universities, so that every student may enrol in this Corps and thereby obtain 
basic military training. 

For those who prefer to serve in the Royal Air Force, arrangements have been 
made to form Air Squadrons at certain Universities, and students may join these 
squadrons as an alternative to the Training Corps. . 


His Majesty’s Government place the highest value on service in Training Corps 
or Air Squadrons at Universities, and they urge university students to regard it as 
their duty to enrol and serve in one or other of these training organizations, 


OFFICERS FOR THE TECHNICAL BRANCHES.—A scheme to erisure a steady flow 
to Officer Cadet Training Units of young men with the necessary mathematical and 
scientific qualifications for the Army, has been announced by the War Office. 
Particularly with a view to meeting the demands for the more technical branches, 
such as the Royal Engineers, Royal Corps of Signals, and Royal Artillery, 1200 men 
will be trained at selected universities every six months at Government expense. 
The number concerned is only a small fraction of the total requirements of officers 
for these branches of the Service. 

Examinations, conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, will be held twice 
yearly in June and November, either concurrently with or shortly after the Navy 
Entrance Examinations. Successful candidates will be notified if finally selected 
under the scheme and, after being attested, will serve with an Other Rank Training 
Unit or Young Soldiers Unit for three to four months. Thereafter, if satisfactory, 
they will proceed to one or other of the selected universities for six months. While 
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at the university they will be relegated to Class W of the Reserve and will serve in 
the University Training Corps. On completion of this course, and if still recom- 
mended, candidates will be posted to an O.C.T.U. of the arm of the Service they 
select for training as officers. 

The age limits for those wishing to take the examination are 18 years to 18 years 
6 months on Ist January, 1941, for those sitting in November, 1940; and on 
Ist July, 1941, for those sitting in June, 1941. 

StarF ARM Banps.—An instruction has been issued that arm bands will be 
worn by Staff Officers only when on duty with troops or visiting the Headquarters 
of formations. 

OFFICERS’ UNirormMs.—Orders have been issued outlining the procedure to be 
adopted when military personnel, including Women’s Services administered by the 
War Office, order uniforms from civilian firms. 

(a) Officers other than those mentioned in (c) when ordering in person must 
produce their certificate of identity (Army Form B.2606) to their tailor ; 
when they order by post the order must be endorsed by the Commanding 
Officer and bear the unit stamp. 


(b) When other ranks, including officer cadets, place orders with their 
tailors they must produce a letter endorsed by the Commanding Officer 
bearing the unit stamp indicating that they are authorized to obtain 
uniform. This letter will be retained by the tailor. 


(c) Members of the Army Officers Emergency Reserve, officers of the 
Indian Regular Reserve of Officers, and officers of the Indian Army 
whose services have been placed at the disposal of the War Office must, 
until supplied with a certificate of identity (Army Form B.2606), 
produce an authority to purchase uniform endorsed by the War Office 
(A.G, 12) and bearing their office stamp, which will be retained by the 
tailor. 


In order that tailors may satisfy themselves that an officer of an Allied Force 
in the United Kingdom is an authorized person to purchase uniform, applications 
will be signed by the head of the respective Military Mission and stamped and 
countersigned by the appropriate branch of the War Office. The tailor, before 
handing over the uniform, will identify the officer by asking for and examining the 
Officer’s Form D.R. 10A. 


In view of the provisions of Defence Regulation 1 (3) tailors should be particularly 
careful to insist on being given these proofs of identity before supplying military 
uniforms to any person. 


GENERAL 


INCREASE OF Pay FOR OTHER RANkKS.—Sir Kingsley Wood made the following 
statement in the House of Commons on 8th August, 1940, regarding an increase of 
pay to Warrant Officers, N.C.O’s and men of the Army :— 


“In consultation with the Ministers in charge of the Service Departments I 
have given consideration to the representations that have been made 
from time to time regarding the effect on members of the Forces of the 
additional taxation on tobacco and beer imposed since the beginning of 
the war, as well as of increased postal and railway charges. In addition, 
I have borne in mind the increase in the cost of living, which, in certain 
respects, also affects members of the Forces. 
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“‘T have come to the conclusion that in all the circumstances alleviation is 
warranted, and that the fairest method of according it would be by way 
of grant of increased pay as a purely war-time measure. It is, therefore, 
proposed to make an increase in pay of 6d. a day to warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men. With an increase of pay the 
sailor, soldier, or airman is thus left entirely free to decide for himself 
to what purpose it should be devoted. 

“ The cost of this additional grant will be in the region of {9,000,000 a year 
for each 1,000,000 men. With the large numbers at present in the 
Armed Forces, the House will appreciate that the total cost is consider- 
able, and I think it can well be regarded as a fair and generous settlement 
of the matters I have mentioned.”’ 


INCREASE IN FAMILY ALLOWANCES.—A general increase of the allowances to 
families and dependents of men in the three fighting Services from November was 
announced by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons. 


The higher rates have been designed primarily to help families with children. 


Thedncrease is 1s. for the wife, 1s. 6d. for each of the first two children, 2s. for 
the third child in order to correct an existing anomaly in the rates, and 1s. for each 
other child in the family. 

The following are the new weekly rates :—Family Allowance—(a) Wife of a 
warrant officer, Class I, 24s. 6d. ; wife of a warrant officer, Class II, 21s. ; wife ofa 
staff sergeant, etc., 20s. 6d. ; wife of a sergeant or lower rank, 18s. (b) One child, 
7s. 6d. a week ; two children, 13s. ; each additional child, 4s. 





EDUCATION IN THE ARMY.—A pamphlet has been circulated to all units of the 
Army outlining the plans prepared for enabling soldiers to begin or to complete 
any form of adult education in which they are interested. A civilian Director of 
Army Education has been appointed with a suitable staff, by expanding the Army 
Education Corps which operates and organizes in the various Commands, and by 
providing adequate funds. 

The expanded Army organization will work through four main channels. The 
first is the Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in H.M. Forces. This 
body is already at work through regional committees, formed in every university 
area, which have collected panels of competent lecturers at the disposal of the 
troops. The second channel or agency is the local education authorities ; and the 
third comprises various professional bodies, which will be ready to provide corre- 
spondence courses for soldiers. 


Finally, there is the Army itself which contains many competent lecturers and 
instructors. Personnel of the Army Education Corps will not be appointed to 
formations smaller than a division. Most units can find an officer able and willing 
to look after the educational interests of the men while continuing his normal 
regimental duties. 

Qualified members of the public who wish to collaborate in this scheme should 
apply to the Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in H.M. Forces, 436 
Strand, W.C.2, or the Secretary of the Regional Committee of any University. 


LonELY SOLDIERS CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT.—The War Office has 
requested the British Legion to set up an organization to establish contacts between 
lonely soldiers and the general public. People willing to correspond with soldiers 
should communicate with Soldiers’ Correspondence Department, Headquarters, 
British Legion, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘ 
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Army Comforts Depot.—The Army Comforts Depot, Reading, is now approach- 
ing the end of the first year of its activities. More than 1} million gifts (exclusive 
of cigarettes) have been distributed to the Expeditionary Forces. These gifts have 
been received from this country, and from all over the world, including all the 
Dominions and such places as Hong Kong, Malaya, Burma, Tristan da Cunha, 
Chile, and Madeira. To enable the depot to continue this work an appeal is once 
more made for gifts such as sweets in tins, chocolate in slabs, razor blades, safety 
razors, toilet soap, shaving soap, khaki handkerchiefs, writing pads, cigarettes, 
tobacco and pipes. 


Gifts of knitted woollen comforts from those knitters who are not members of 
county organizations will also be most gratefully received. Gifts should be addressed 
to Army Comforts Depot, St. Mary’s Butts, Reading. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE A.T.S.—Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for War, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on 17th September, 1940, that he had decided 
to reorganize the A.T.S., in which he said more than 30,000 women were enrolled 
for military duty of various kinds. 


The general purpose of this reorganization was to bring the organization of the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service, which came into being under very different conditions 
in September, 1938, into closer conformity with the proved requirements of the 
present time ; to make fuller provision for its welfare and technical efficiency ; and 
finally to raise its numerical strength. 


DOMINIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Mr. Menzies, the Prime Minister, announced on 24th September, 1940, that the 
War Cabinet has decided to increase the strength of the A.I.F. by the formation of 
another division, to be known as the gth Division. 


It will comprise certain units abroad supplemented by units training in Australia 
and reinforcements which will be dispatched abroad for organization into units. 
Thus the formation of the new division will not entail an immediate resumption of 
recruiting for the A.I.F., though later it will be necessary to replace units taken into 
the 9th Division and provide a flow of reinforcements. Mr. Menzies added that 
when recruiting was resumed a definite quota would periodically be prescribed for 
enlistments, made selective if possible, with preference for single men. 

With the formation of a 9th Division the A.I.F. will consist of four divisions and 
corps troops, compared with five divisions of the A.I.F. in 1914-18. The Second 
A.I.F. will thus be raised to a unit strength comparable with the First A.I.F. 


The Cabinet has appointed Major-General Gordon Bennett, who commanded 
the 2nd Division, Australian Military Forces, from 1926 to 1931, to be Commander 
of the 8th Division. Since the 9th Division will be partly composed of forces 
already abroad it will be placed on the oversea establishment of the A.I.F. before 
the 8th Division, which is still in Australia. 


The enlargement of the A.I.F. does not affect the raising of the home force to 
250,000, but as this establishment when fixed included units of the A.I.F. then 
encamped in Australia it will probably be necessary to call up additional age groups 
for compulsory training to fill the places of A.I.F. units sent abroad. 


(The Times.) 
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CANADA 


Colonel Ralston, the Minister for Defence, announced on 18th September, 1940, 
that Canada is concentrating on the creation of a highly mobile mechanized Army. 
Four classes of troops would be trained with this objective in view. 


After explaining that Canada had in Great Britain, in addition to the 1st and 
znd Divisions of the Expeditionary Force and air squadrons, an almost complete 
division of reinforcements and auxiliary troops, he said that the last-named could 
not be conveniently handled from Canadian headquarters in London, so considera- 
tion was being given to organizing them into a separate Command. He announced 
that the 3rd Division of the C.A.S.F. now training here would probably be mobilized 
under the Atlantic Army Command by 15th November. By the end of this month 
between 50,000 and 60,000 men of the volunteer militia would have completed their 
camp training, and during next year nearly 300,000 would be trained. 


The scheme for compulsory military training for Canadian home defence came 
into active operation on 9th October, 1940. To each of the 29,750 men selected as 
first to be drafted by the special boards in each of the thirteen military districts, 
notices to report were sent, along with travelling warrants. 


Practically all the first draft are of the 21-year-old class. The 39 training 
centres among which they will be distributed are prepared for their reception. 
The men will be drafted into the existing militia units for intensive training, but it 
will last only a month for each draft. 

It is estimated that by next summer Canada’s military forces will exceed 500,000. 
The Canadian Active Service Force now numbers 165,000 men, the non-permanent 
militia 112,000 men, and the men trained under draft will add another 240,000. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Voluntary recruiting for the New Zealand Expeditionary Force ceased on 
22nd July, 1940, with a total of 59,644 enlistments. This excludes enlistments for 
the Navy and the Air Force. Henceforth recruiting will be by ballot under the 
compulsory service scheme, except for the Air Force, but it is expected that an 
early ballot will not be needed, as, apart from the third echelon now in camp, 
gooo fit men had not yet been called up and nearly 6000 men were awaiting medical 
examination. 

Up to 22nd July, 4103 men had been enlisted for the Maori battalion. The New 
Zealand Minister for Defence, Mr. Jones, said that the response was particularly 
gratifying, as the number was over 40 per cent. of the Maoris of eligible ages and 
assured reinforcements for some time ahead. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A strong force of South African troops was officially announced on 29th July, 
1940, to have arrived in East Africa. These troops form, it is believed, the advanced 
guard of much larger forces which will go there shortly. All the men are volunteers, 
who have agreed to serve anywhere in Africa. 


INDIA 


The Defence Department of the Government of India is engaged in recruiting 
and equipping the first hundred thousand men in its scheme for increasing the 
strength of the fieldarmy. Recruits are being enrolled at the rate of 15,000 a month, 
and after training will be available for duties with field units. 
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The present expansion is additional to a former scheme under which 53,000 men 
have been recruited. These were required to bring existing units up to strength and 
to place ancillary services on war establishment. The new units will be built up 
on a nucleus of trained men from units already in being. 


The Indian Territorial Force has already been expanded half as much again. 


Sixteen units of all arms from the Indian States Forces are now serving with His 
Majesty’s forces in various parts of India, while many others are available if required. 
The Indian Princes are being asked to recruit and train motor transport units for 
the Indian Army and to provide trained signallers to assist the expansion of the 
Indian Signal Corps. The Government of India are also taking full advantage of 
the Princes’ offers to raise labour corps, field ambulances, hospitals and convalescent 
homes for inclusion in the general expansion programme. 


ALLIED FORCES 


The Allied Forces Bill, which has been passed by both Houses of Parliament, 
provides for the discipline and internal administration of the Allied and Associated 
Forces aiding us during the war. The Bill gives to the authorities of ‘‘ any foreign 
Power allied with His Majesty ”’ or of “‘ any foreign authority recognized as com- 
petent to maintain naval, military, or air forces for service in association with His 
Majesty’s Forces ”’ power to discipline and administer their forces according to their 
own laws. 


To secure effective co-operation between His Majesty’s Forces and the forces of 
any such alljed Power or foreign authority provision is also made for the application 
by Order in Council to the latter forces of the Naval Discipline Act, the Army Act, 
and the Air Force Act. Such an Order may modify the procedure for trial and 
punishment of members of foreign forces under these Acts, and may provide in 
particular for Courts-martial trying offences to comprise officers of the foreign forces 
as well as British officers. 


CzEcH Troops.—The reorganization and re-equipping of the Czech troops, who 
succeeded in reaching this country after the French surrender, has made very 
satisfactory progress. Major-General Serge Ingr, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Czech Forces, said that all his men had received training in the former Czecho-Slovak 
Army. Many of them fought against the Germans in Poland and again in France. 
The Czech Division, he revealed, took part in the battles on the Loire and covered 
the retreat against heavy odds. Their fighting spirit, he said, was unbroken, and 
they were ready, if necessary, to die to the last man for the cause. Recruiting for 
the Czech forces was satisfactory and men were joining from Canada and the U.S.A. 

Dutcu Troops.—tThe first contingents of trained Dutch soldiers in this country 
have taken up their positions in line with their British comrades. Clad in British 
battle dress and equipped with British arms, they wear a Netherland lion in gold 
on the sleeve, together with the word ‘‘ Netherland.’”’ Unit markings appear on 
the collar instead of on the shoulder strap. 

Po.tsH Troops.—The Polish contingent in this country is in good heart, re- 
organized, re-equipped and fully ready to meet the enemy. General Sikorski, the 
Polish Commander-in-Chief, reviewed the troops on 23rd July, 1940, and decorated 
the Standard of the Polish Mountain Brigade which fought at Narvik, with the 
Order of Virtuti Militari, a high Polish honour. 

Lord Provost P. J. Dollan presented Regimental Colours to the Polish contingent 
on behalf of the City of Glasgow on 31st August, 1940. The gift was acknowledged 
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by M. Raczkiewicz, the Polish Prime Minister, who declared that from these camps 
of Scotland would come the strength which would give Poland her freedom and 
independence. 

The Duke of Kent paid a week-end visit on 28th September to the camps of 
various Polish military units. He inspected a regiment of infantry chasseurs, 
artillery units, and motorized and auxiliary forces. In the afternoon, the Duke 
reviewed the Polish Uhlans, saw anti-tank units, and talked with members of the 
Polish Mountain Brigade, which so distinguished itself at Narvik. Before leaving 
the camp the Duke wrote in the regiment’s souvenir book : “‘ I was greatly pleased 
to have been able to come here to see you to-day, and I would like to say how much 
I was impressed by your soldierly bearing.”’ 


FOREIGN 


ITALY 


According to the terms of the Army Bill published shortly before Italy entered 
the ‘war, the strength of the Italian Metropolitan Army is to comprise six army 
commands, 18 army corps, one “ auto-transportable ’’ corps, one armoured corps, 
one mobile corps, one higher command of Alpine troops, 54 divisions of infantry, 
two motorized divisions, three armoured divisions, three mobile divisions, five 
Alpine divisions, one command of troops in Zara, one command of troops in Elba, 
16 territorial zone commands, and 16 territorial defence commands. 


The number of general officers is consequently raised. The number of army 
corps generals is increased to 32, of divisional generals to 92, and of brigadiers to 
165, apart from generals assigned to special appointments. 


The infantry will comprise three regiments of Grenadiers, 106 regiments of 
divisional infantry, four of motorized infantry, 12 of Bersaglieri, 10 of Alpine troops, 
six of infantry tanks, and the Albanian Guard Regiment. In the cavalry are 
13 regiments in addition to several groups of squadrons of light tanks and five 
squadrons of grooms. 

The artillery will comprise 21 headquarters corps artillery, 54 regiments of 
divisional artillery, two regiments of artillery for motorized divisions, and three for 
armoured divisions, five regiments of Alpine artillery and three for mobile divisions, 
seven regiments of artillery for frontier guards, 18 regiments of corps artillery, five 
regiments of army artillery, five anti-aircraft regiments, an autonomous group of 
frontier guard artillery, and a detachment of grooms. The regiments of the Italian 
artillery will, it is claimed, be more than twice as many as there were at the beginning 
of the years 1915 to 1918. ’ 

Although the Bill does not reveal any startling innovations, it discloses the 
potentially formidable fighting force which is the Italian Army of 1940. 

(The Times.) 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


M. Stalin seems to have profited from the disasters of the Finnish campaign and 
has taken measures to restore Army discipline and reduce political interference. 
By a decree published on 13th August, 1940, the political commissars, who for 
many years have shared control with the Army officers in each unit, are abolished. 
The dual system had never worked well and the friction between the commissars 
and the officers had been clearly apparent. 
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Since Marshal Timoshenko took over the Army Command from Marshal Voro- 
shiloff in May he has tightened discipline in many ways. Soldiers’ complaints, 
whether by officers or by other ranks, must now be made to the immediately superior 
officer—no longer to party headquarters or to Marshal Timoshenko himself. 
Examinations are stiffer, and the military skill of an officer is more strictly tried 
before promotion. 


UNITED STATES 


The United States authorities believe that in their new Conscription Act they 
have the fairest and most efficient measure of its kind that has ever been passed 
into law. The new system is generally regarded as the life-work of Lieut.-Colonel 
Blaine Hershey, who helped General Hugh Johnson to organize the 1917 draft and 
has spent the last 14 years in an exhaustive study of the conscription plans of other 
nations. The underlying principle of the Act is that of ‘‘ a fair and just system of 
selective compulsory service.’’ The Bill fixes the rate of conscription, defines the 
provisions of service, enumerates the kinds of exemptions, and safeguards the 
civilian population against the possibility of substitution or fraud. It authorizes 
the Army to call up 800,000 men yearly for one year’s military training. . It exempts 
from service all ministers, theological students, Congressmen and Civil servants in 
essential national jobs and allows for the calling up of college students to be deferred. 


The penalties include a five-year sentence, or a fine of £2000, for any man, 
subject to the Act, who neglects to register his name. The return of a trained man 
to his old job is guaranteed. A total of 16,500,000 men between the ages of 21 and 
36 is affected by the Bill. The numbers required for service each year will be 
selected by lot and the men will be classified in four grades of physical fitness. The 
immediate aim of the U.S. Army authorities is to provide a striking force of 27 
infantry divisions, plus Corps and Army troops, and two or,three armoured divisions. 
The authorities are confident that the Conscription Bill will fill the ranks with 
trained men of high quality. 





AIR NOTES 


ROYAL: AIR FORCE 


H.M. THE KING 


The King visited the Air Ministry on 17th September, where he was received by 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of State for Air, and talked to officers of the Royal 
Air Force who gave him details of the latest developments of the war in the air. 
An air raid ‘‘ Alert ’’ was sounded while The King was making his tour. 

.On 19th July, The King made a tour of stations of a Bomber Command Training 
Group in the South of England. He visited five aerodromes, watched the progress 
of training, and saw every type of British bomber in use. 

On 22nd July, Their Majesties visited a Coastal Command aerodrome. They 
saw photographs taken by reconnaissance machines after raids by British bombers, 
of damage inflicted by the R.A.F. on objectives in Germany and enemy-occupied 
countries. Air Chief Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Coastal Command, received Their Majesties. 

On 6th September, The King and Queen visited the Headquarters of the R.A.F. 
Fighter Command, where they were received by Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding, 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief. 

On 26th September, The King visited a fighter station near London where he 
saw Canadian and Polish fighter squadrons. Earlier in the day The King had 
visited Coastal Command Headquarters. He had visited this Headquarters a year 
before, and was interested in the charts and graphs which showed the remarkable 
change which had taken place in the air war over the sea during the ensuing twelve 
months. 


THe DuKeE oF KENT 


Since Group Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Kent took up his appointment on | 


special duties connected with the welfare of R.A.F. personnel he has visited a 
number of stations, many of which are situated in remote parts of the country. 
Piloted by the Captain of the King’s Flight, he has flown many thousands of miles. 

On ist August, at a station in East Anglia, the Duke met officers and airmen of 
General de Gaulle’s Army of Free Frenchmen who had taken part in recent opera- 
tions over Germany. Later in the month, the Duke visited a station at which he 
examined two types of American aircraft now being delivered in quantity to the 
R.A.F.—the Brewster single-seat fighter and the Douglas light bomber. They will 
be known as the “ Buffalo” and “ Boston.” Both are equipped with Wright 
“‘ Cyclone ”’ 9-cylinder radial air-cooled engines. 


CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF 


The King has approved the appointment of Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, 
G.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., to be Governor-General of New Zealand, in succession 
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to Colonel the Right Hon. Viscount Galway, G.C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., whose term 
of office will expire in February, 1941. His Majesty has also approved the promotion 
of Sir Cyril Newall to be Marshal of the Royal Air Force. 

The Air Ministry, on 4th October, announced the following appointments :— 

To be an additional member of the Air Council forthwith, and to be Chief of the 
Air Staff when Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Cyril Newall relinquishes that 
post in the near future : Air Marshal Sir Charles Frederick Algernon Portal, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C. 

To be Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Bomber Command, as from 5th October, 
1940, vice Air Marshal Portal—Air Marshal Sir Richard Edmund Charles Peirse, 
K.C.B.,.D.$.0; A.B. 

Sir Cyril Newall had an audience of His Majesty on 29th October, upon relinquish- 
ing his appointment as Chief of the Air Staff, when The King invested him with 
the Insignia of a Member of the Order of Merit. Sir Cyril is the first R.A.F. officer 
to receive this honour. 

On 29th October, the Air Ministry announced that The King had approved the 
promotion of Air Marshal Sir Charles Portal to the rank of Acting Air Chief Marshal 
on taking over the post of Chief of the Air Staff on 25th October. 

On 3rd November, it was announced that the Secretary of State for Air had 
appointed Air Chief Marshal Sir Wilfrid Freeman, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be 
Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, in place of Air Marshal Sir Richard Peirse. 


APPOINTMENT 
Air Commodore E. W. Havers has been appointed Director-General of Equip- 
ment, Air Ministry, and granted the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, to date 
26th August, 1940. 


PROMOTIONS 

It was announced in the London Gazette on 27th August that Air Vice-Marshal 
A. G. R. Garrod, O.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., has been granted the acting rank of Air 
Marshal. His appointment as Air Member for Training on the Air Council was 
announced in July, when it was stated that he would be responsible for the speeding- 
up of training of R.A.F. pilots and crews to keep pace with increased aircraft 
production. 

It was announced in the London Gazette on 2zoth September that the under- 
mentioned promotions had been made with effect from 1st July, 1940 :— 

Arr ViICE-MARSHALS TO BE AIR MarsHALS (Temporary).—-E. L. Gossage, C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., Sir Richard E. C. Peirse, K.C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., Sir Charles 
F, A. Portal, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

Atr COMMODORES TO BE AIR ViICE-MaRSHALS (Temporary).—C. D. Breese, 
C.B., :A.FL., R. P. Willock, F..G. D.: Hards, C.B.E., D.S.C., D.F:C., W. A. 
McClaughry, D.S.O., M.C., 'D.F.C., M. Henderson, C.I.E., D.S.O., K. R. Park, 
M.C., D.F.C., D. G. Donald, D.F.C., A.F.C., Sir C. J. Q. Brand, K.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C., D.F.C., N. H. Bottomley, C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C. 

A number of promotions to temporary rank were also made in lower grades with 
effect from the same date. 
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Honours AND AWARDS 


G.C.B.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter Command, and Principal Air Aide-de-Camp 
to The King, had the honour of being received by His Majesty on 11th October, 
when The King invested him with the Insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath (Military Division). 

Victoria Cross.—On 17th August, it was announced that The King had 
conferred the Victoria Cross on Acting Flight Lieutenant R. A. B. Learoyd, in recogni- 
tion of most conspicuous bravery. As first pilot of a Hampden aircraft, he had 
repeatedly shown the highest conception of his duty and complete indifference to 
personal danger in making attacks at the lowest altitudes regardless of opposition. 
On the night of 12th August, he was detailed to attack a special objective on the 
Dortmund—Ems Canal. He had attacked this objective on a previous occasion and 
was well aware of the risks entailed. The reception of the preceding aircraft might 
well have deterred the stoutest heart, all being hit and two lost. Nevertheless he 
made his attack at 150 feet, his aircraft being repeatedly hit and large pieces of the 
maim planes torn away. He was almost blinded by the glare of many searchlights 
at Close range, but pressed home his attack with the greatest resolution and skill. 
He subsequently brought his wrecked aircraft home, and as the landing flaps were 
inoperative and the undercarriage indicators out of action, waited for dawn in the 
vicinity of his aerodrome before landing, which he accomplished without causing 
injury to his crew or further damage to the aircraft. 


On 27th September, it was announced that The King had conferred the Victoria 
Cross on Sergeant John Hannah in recognition of most conspicuous bravery. On 
the night of 15th September, he was the wireless operator/air gunner in an aircraft, 
engaged in a successful attack on enemy barge concentrations at Antwerp, which 
received a direct hit from an explosive and incendiary projectile. A fire quickly 
enveloped the wireless operator’s and rear gunner’s cockpits. As both port and 
starboard petrol tanks had been pierced, there was grave risk of the fire spreading. 
Sergeant Hannah, on forcing his way through the fire to obtain two extinguishers, 
found that the rear gunner had had to leave the aircraft. He could have acted 
likewise, but remained and fought the fire for ten minutes, beating the flames with 
his log-book when the extinguishers were empty. Meanwhile thousands of rounds 
of ammunition exploded in all directions. Hannah was almost blinded by the 
intense heat and fumes, but had the presence of mind to obtain relief by turning on 
his oxygen supply. The bomb compartment became an inferno, all the aluminium 
sheet metal on the floor was melted away, leaving only the cross bearers. Although 
receiving burns to his face and eyes, Hannah succeeded in extinguishing the fire. 
He then crawled forward, found that the navigator had left the aircraft, and passed 
the latter’s log and maps to the pilot. Sergeant Hannah, who is 18 years of age, 
displayed courage, coolness, and devotion to duty of the highest order, and by his 
action in remaining and successfully extinguishing the fire under conditions of the 
greatest danger and difficulty enabled the pilot to bring the aircraft safely to its 
base. 

The pilot was Pilot Officer C. A. H. Connor, who was among the officers awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross on 29th September. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER.—The following officers have been appointed 
ompanions of the Distinguished Service Order in recognition of gallantry displayed 
in flying operations against the enemy : Wing Commander F. V. Beamish, A.F.C., 
Wing Commander the Earl of Bandon, Acting Wing Commander W. C. Sheen, 
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Acting Wing Commander L. F. Sinclair, Squadron Leader C. G. Lott, D.F.C., 
Squadron Leader J. K. M. Drysdale, Acting Squadron Leader M. C. Crossley, D.F.C., 
Acting Squadron Leader D. R. S. Bader, Acting Squadron Leader C. J. F. Kydd, 
D.F.C. 


A number of officers have received the Distinguished Flying Cross and other 
awards. 


DEATH OF AIR VICE-MARSHAL BLOUNT 


On 24th October, it was announced that Air Vice-Marshal Charles H. B. Blount, 
C.B., O.B.E., M.C., had been killed on active service as the result of a flying accident, 
Air Vice-Marshal Blount was Air Officer Commanding, Air Component, R.A.F., 
and was Air Adviser to Lord Gort on air co-operation with the British Army. The 
Air Component was established contemporarily with the B.E.F. in October, 1939. 
It later formed part of the British Air Forces in France on the establishment of that 
Command. It was for his fine work in France, particularly during the German 
advance and the withdrawal of the B.E.F. on Dunkirk, that Air Vice-Marshal 
Blount was made a C.B. in July last. He was born in India in 1893, educated at 
Harrow, entered Sandhurst in 1912, and in 1916 was seconded to the R.F.C., with 
which he served in France and Italy. In recent years he had commanded the 
School of Army Co-operation and Nos. 2 and 4 Bomber Groups. 


PERSONNEE 


PERMANENT ComMMISSIONS.—Questions have been asked in Parliament as to 
whether the Government would grant permanent Commissions to officers who were 
granted Short Service Commissions for four years but whose term had come to an 
end and who were being “‘ kept on ”’ on the old peace terms while serving in the 
War. In reply, it was pointed out that to grant permanent Commissions during 
the War with no knowledge of post-War requirements would mean additional 
commitments for non-effective benefits—which were higher for permanent officers— 
and might well involve an expensive and highly unpopular axing scheme after the 
War. 


AcE Limit For PiLots.—It was officially announced on 2nd September that 
the maximum age at which men will be accepted for training as pilots in the R.A.F 
has been raised from 28 to 30. Acceptance is dependent on physical fitness ; there 
will be no lowering of the normal standard. The change is a concession to the large 
numbers of candidates who have applied in recent months and who were suitable 
in other respects except that they had already reached the age limit. 

OvERSEA TELEGRAMS.—On toth August, the Air Ministry announced that 
facilities would be provided for the officially nominated nearest relative or friend of 
officers and men serving in Malta, Egypt, Palestine, Cyprus, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Aden and South Africa, to send urgent private telegrams at ordinary inland rates. 
Subsequently the Air Ministry emphasized that such facilities are strictly limited to 
‘the officially nominated nearest relative or friend’ of the member concerned, 
that is the person named as his next-of-kin. 

CapET Corps Commissions.—The King has approved the grant by the Air 
Council of Cadet Commissions to officers gf the Air Defence Cadet Corps. These 
Commissions will not extend beyond the rank of Wing Commander, and their issue 
will be restricted to officers of those Cadet units which are affiliated to units/of the 
R.A.F. or the Auxiliary Air Force. Cadet officers will enjoy the style and title of 
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their Cadet rank with the prefix “‘ Cadet,’’ such as Cadet Squadron Leader. They 
will not wield any powers of command enforceable by Air Force law. 


U.S. ‘‘ EAGLE SQUADRON ” 


The King has approved the design of a special badge to be worn by pilots of a 
new fighter squadron of the R.A.F. manned by American volunteers. The badge 
consists of a spread eagle surmounted with the letters ‘‘ E.S.’’ denoting “‘ Eagle 
Squadron.”” Pilots of the squadron will also wear the badge and letters on the 
right arm of their R.A.F. uniform. The Commanding Officer is Squadron Leader 
W. E. G. Taylor, who was born in Kansas and is the son of a former U.S. Army 
officer. He has served in the U.S. Naval Air Service with the 5th Fighting Squadron 
in the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Lexington ”’ and later became a pilot in the Air Line between 
New York and Chicago. He came to England in August last year, resigned from 
the U.S. Marine Reserve, and was granted a commission in the Fleet Air Arm. He 
has been transferred to the R.A.F. with the consent of the Admiralty. Associated 
with the administration of the Squadron is Colonel Charles Sweeny, who holds the 
rank of Group Captain in the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve. He was one of the 
organizers of the group of American volunteers who joined the French army in 
1914, and later formed the famous Escadrille Lafayette which, apart from much 
reconnaissance work, destroyed 199 German aeroplanes. 


ALLIED CONTINGENTS 

Bapces.—Distinguishing arm badges have been approved for Belgian and 
Czecho-Slovak officers and airmen serving with the R.A.F. The arm badge for 
officers consists of the name of the country embroidered in light blue silk, arranged 
in an arc of a circle on a background of blue-grey melton cloth. The badge will be 
worn on both sleeves of the great coat and service dress jacket near the shoulder. 
For airmen, the badge will be embroidered in light blue on a rectangular background 
of dark blue cloth. 

CzEcH SQUADRON SuccEss.—Going into action for the first time on 31st August 
the R.A.F. Czech Squadron, led by an English Squadron Leader, shot down six 
enemy aircraft, four Dorniers and two Me.tog fighters. Their own losses were two 
Hurricanes and one pilot. 

PoLisH BOMBER SQUADRON.—For several months the Polish and British Air 
Force ensigns have flown together over the station headquarters of a Polish Bomber 
Squadron, members of which finished their operational training at the end of 
August. All the members of this squadron fought in Poland in the first days of 
the War, were interned in Rumania, but escaped and found their way back to 
England. ° 

DutcH CoastaL AIRCRAFT.—Units of the Royal Dutch Naval Air Service, 
co-operating with the R.A.F. Coastal Command, it was authoritatively announced 
in September, had attacked several U-boats in the Atlantic. Using their own 
aircraft, which they flew over to England when Holland fell, they lost no time in 
beginning operations with the R.A.F. For all purposes of Service life they are 
under exactly the same conditions as their R.A.F. colleagues. At one flying-boat 
station in the West Country, all the Dutch officers speak English. 


o 
WoMEN’s AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


The Duchess of Gloucester, Air Commandant, has inspected various detachments 
of the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force in the United Kingdom during the past quarter. 
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A new school for code and cypher officers of the W.A.A.F. was opened in Sep- 
tember in a large country house in one of the royal counties of England. It is 
administered by the Technical Training Command of the R.A.F. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


AUSTRALIA 

SQUADRONS AT SINGAPORE.—Announcing on 1st October the arrival of squadrons 
of the Royal Australian Air Force at Singapore to relieve R.A.F. squadrons for 
service elsewhere, the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, said that it would be a matter 
of great satisfaction to Australians that the R.A.A.F. was thereby enabled further 
to contribute to Britain’s war strength, especially as Australia had a vital interest 
in the security of Singapore. 

RECRUITING FLYING SQuap.—Instead of recruits for the R.A.A.F. coming in 
from remote country districts to central recruiting centres, the Air Force now goes 
to the men. In recent months, “ flying squads ”’ of recruiting officers from the 
capitals, and mobile recruiting centres, have been touring the Commonwealth in 
search of air crews and fitters, the recruits most needed by the Force. The squads 
travel from town to town, spending about a week in each and interviewing as many 
candidates as possible during that time. When it moves on, the flying squad 
leaves behind a voluntary committee of local business and professional men to 
carry on the work. Over sixty towns have been covered by the scheme. 


STRENGTH.—In an article from its Melbourne Correspondent published on 
roth August, The Times stated that the Royal Australian Air Force numbered 
18,130 men—more than five times as many as at the outbreak of the War when it 
included 310 officers and 3179 men. There were in August 1250 officers, 16,715 
men, and a number of Cadets. In addition, 4798 men were waiting to become 
pilots, observers or gunners, and 6543 were on the waiting list for ground personnel. 
Of 21 training establishments to be opened this year under the Empire training 
scheme, 10 had already been formed. Three more initial training schools, one each 
in Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia, were to be formed between 
September and December. Further expansion in elementary flying schools, 
advanced schools, and various specialist schools both for flying and ground staff, 
was described. Tests of Australian woods suitable for use in the manufacture of 
aircraft had yielded encouraging results: a ‘‘ scrub’”’ timber available in ample 
quantity in New South Wales was said to have proved as satisfactory as the imported 
Sitka spruce. 


CANADA 


EMPIRE TRAINING SCHEME.—After an inspection of Empire training schools in 
October, Mr. Power, the Canadian Air Minister, said that he was greatly impressed 
by the quality of the students and the general progress of the scheme. Announcing 
the opening of two more elementary training schools on 28th October, he said that 
sixteen of these schools out of twenty-six would be operating by the end of the 
year. Forty-eight out of eighty-three schools of all types would be operating, 
which was twelve more than was originally contemplated. There were 4932 airmen 
in training or on the waiting list, and about 17,000 who had attested but had not 
been called up. 

AIRCRAFT Propuction.—Mr. Howe, Minister of Munitions, announced on 
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18th October that the number of workers employed in aircraft production in the 
previous three months had increased by 40 per cent. to 11,000. During that period 
645 new aeroplanes had become available for the Royal Canadian Air Force. Fresh 
orders for aeroplanes to the value of {7,000,000 had been placed. Orders had been 
placed in Canada for airscrews and instruments not previously produced in the 
Dominion. 

Paciric Air Bases.—The Ottawa Correspondent of The Times reported on 
15th October that the Royal Canadian Air Force, which before the War maintained 
one seaplane training base in British Columbia, now had there seven air bases. 
Three of them, situated on Vancouver Island and Queen Charlotte Islands, were 
veritable outposts of Empire, as they are remote from any settlement. To them 
had been assigned powerful reconnaissance bombers which range far out into the 
Pacific on reconnaissance work, while fighter squadrons operate from inner bases 
ready to deal with enemy aircraft. 

SQUADRON IN ENGLAND.—On 28th August, Lord Caldecote, then Dominions 
Secretary, visited in the South of England a squadron of the R.C.A.F. which was 
originally an Auxiliary Air Force unit formed and based at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
After. the outbreak of war it was moved to Ottawa before coming to Great Britain. 
The men are drawn from all parts of the Dominion. 


NEW ZEALAND 

The Report of the Air Department of the New Zealand Government for the 
year ended 31st March, 1940, by the Hon. F. Jones, Minister in Charge, was received 
in England in October. 

After dealing with progress up to the outbreak of war, and the transfer from 
peace to a war footing, including the requisitioning of civil aircraft, the Report 
states that on 26th September, 1939, H.M. Government in the United Kingdom put 
forward proposals for an Empire Air Training Scheme, under which the New 
Zealand Government agreed to set up an organization which, when fully developed 
in January, 1941, will be capable of training the following porns each year :-— 


(a) Fully-trained pilots... 880 
(b) Pilots trained to elementary ‘standard (advanced ‘trajning to be 

carried out in Canada) ... $ 520 
(c) Observers (initial training only, farther tining me be contind ont 

in Canada) ... pos 546 
(d) Air gunners (initial training only, farther training to he carried out 

in Canada) ... aia es ae lid ous wigs jsrixgge 


In addition, the Government agreed to train maintenance personnel for the 
R.A.F. as soon as the immediate requirements of New Zealand training organization 
had been met. Under this scheme approximately 800 trained mechanics wili be 
sent overseas each year commencing early in 1941. 

Describing recruiting progress, the Report states that the response has been 
magnificent, and up to 31st March, 1940, a total of 4644 applications were received 
for crew training and 4436 for maintenance training. 

The Government agreed to the expansion of the New Zealand Flight in the 
United Kingdom into a full bomber squadron to be equipped with ‘‘ Wellington ”’ 
aircraft, and to be manned as far as possible by New Zealanders serving with the 
R.A.F. When the requirements of the training organization in New Zealand have 
been met, maintenance personnel will be despatched to the United Kingdom to 
replace R.A.F. personnel serving in this unit. 
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Steps are being taken to utilize the industrial resources of the Dominion in the 
production of supplies and equipment for the Air Force as far as possible. 

On the recommendation of the United Kingdom Air Mission which visited the 
Dominion in April, 1939, steps were taken to encourage the establishment of an 
aircraft industry in New Zealand by the placing of an order with the De Havilland 
Aircraft Co. for a hundred Tiger Moth aircraft. The contract provided for the 
local manufacture by progressive stages of airframes at the rate of six per month, 
commencing in May, 1940. Allraw materials, engines, and proprietary articles and 
instruments are imported. 

The Report on the Royal New Zealand Air Force was signed by Group Captain 
H. W. L. Saunders, R.A.F., Chief of the Air Staff. It was followed by a Report of 
the Acting Controller of Civil Aviation. 


INDIA 

Within ten days in August, the Nizam of Hyderabad’s Squadron, which 
destroyed its first Heinkel in the previous February, accounted for more than 
twenty-four Junkers and Messerschmitts. Their best day was on 18th August, 
when they accounted for seven. Twice before in the ten days they had accounted 
for five of the enemy on a single patrol. 

Two gifts of £7500 each for the purchase of fighter aircraft for the R.A.F. were 
made in July and August by the people of the Indian province of Sind. The 
aircraft are known respectively as “‘ Sind No. 1 ¥ and “‘ Sind No. 2.” 

A party’ of twenty-four young Indian officers, most of whom come from the 
Punjab, arrived in England in October for active service with the R.A.F. Most of 
their training had been done in India. On 17th October, the officers were enter- 
tained to tea by The King and Queen at Windsor Castle. 


The Burma Office announced on 26th August that the Burma War Donation 
Fund, inaugurated at the end of March, and which amounted by mid-August to 
£125,000, would be devoted to the provision and upkeep of a squadron of fighter 
aircraft. The Secretary of State for Air had gratefully accepted the suggestion, 
and a squadron was being formed bearing the name of ‘‘ The Burma Squadron.”’ 
Aircraft allotted to it will bear the national emblem of Burma. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The first contingent of pilots, observers, and wireless operator-air gunners for 
the Empire Air Training Scheme from Newfoundland arrived in Toronto in Sep- 
tember, and was to be followed by a second contingent of fifty in October and a 
third in November. The first group were recruited by a Royal Canadian Air Force 
recruiting detachment. Military authorities in the Colony were also instructed in 
the enlisting of additional pilots and crews for training in Canada. 


TRINIDAD 

The Air Ministry has accepted an offer by the Trinidad Flying Club to train 
pilots for the R.A.F. The local Government has agreed to bear the cost of the 
scheme. Recruiting was started in August. The scheme is limited to pilots and 
does not include air crews. Flying is very popular among the people of Trinidad, 
who have subscribed over £50,000 for the purchase of aircraft for the R.A.F. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
The High Commissioner of Southern Rhodesia, Mr. Lanigan O’Keeffe, on 
29th August visited an R.A.F. station in England where the Southern Rhodesia 
Contingent for the R.A.F. were in training. 


FOREIGN 


GERMANY 


Focke-Wutr “ Conpor”’ 4-MoTor BoMBER.—A new type of German raideT 
has lately made a fleeting appearance over Britain—heavily guarded by escorts of 
fighters. It has been described as a large, black, 4-motor aircraft, employed as a 
heavy bomber. Although during its first few visits it had not yet joined the 
identifiable remains of the hundreds of HE’s, ME’s, JU’s and DO’s which have 
fallen to the guns of Britain’s Spitfires and Hurricanes, it bears a strong resemblance 
to the pre-War Focke-Wulf Condor. 

Designed as a 26-seat civil air liner, the Condor is a low-wing cantilever mono- 
plane. Before the War the type was used on the Luft Hansa Berlin—London 
service. In general layout it is somewhat like another big German civil type—the 
Ju.g90, and the famous British D.H. Albatross 4-motor mail carrier. Unlike these 
two types, the Condor has only a single rudder. Its wind span of 108 feet is some 
3 feet more than that of the Albatross, and about 4 feet less than that of the giant 
Short Empire flying boats. 

In the Nazi invasions of Scandinavia and the Low Countries, Condors were used 
for dropping parachutists, and as troop-carriers. The interior passenger accommo- 
dation was stripped to crowd in considerable numbers of troops and equipment. 

The civil version of the Condor had four B.M.W. radial engines of about 720 h.p. 
each, giving it a maximum speed of around 230 m.p.h. The “ ceiling ’’ was roughly 
22,000 feet or 13,000 feet on three motors only. A feature is that each engine had 
its own separate fuel tank. With special fuel tanks the extreme range was just 
under 1000 miles. Carrying a normal: fuel load the “ pay load” was between 
24 and 3 tons, and the total load carried, including fuel, passengers and equipment, 
was rather more than 4} tons. 

Compared with about 5 tons load which can be carried at a cruising speed of 
230 m.p.h. by the twin-motor HE.111K bomber—a type which has been proved to 
be well within the capacity of British fighters, these figures are not impressive ; 
but they may have been improved by fitting more powerful engines, with some 
reduction in range. 


GREECE 

Although the personnel are reported to be very keen, the Greek air force is 
small. An estimate published in The Times gives the number of first-line aircraft 
as 150 to 200, some of which are of British and some of German manufacture. The 
Blackburn Aeroplane Co. organized a factory near Athens for the Greek Govern- 
ment some years ago, and according to Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft this factory 
has been turning out all the aircraft required by the State as well as undertaking 
repairs and replacements. Two-seater torpedo-planes designed by the Blackburn 
Co. have been produced, as well as a series of Atlas two-seater fighters and Avros, 
and land training machines. The German aircraft in use are probably of the 
Henschel type. 
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The Greek Air Force is organized in four Army Co-operation groups, two Naval 
Co-operation groups, one Fighter, one Bomber, and one Training Group. 


JAPAN 
A report in The Aeroplane states that the losses of the Japanese air force during 
the first thirty-three months of the Sino-Japanese War are estimated at about 2150 
machines, of which half were lost in accidents. 


NORWAY 

According to Press reports, the Norwegian government is now forming a con- 
siderable air force in Canada. The nucleus consists of naval and military pilots of 
experience who escaped from Norway, with volunteers from amongst Norwegians 
in Canada and the United States. The naval group is commanded by Captain 
Hjalmar Larsen, and the military by Major Bjorne Oen. It is expected that 
between 600 and 1000 men will be in training during the winter, and ready for 
service overseas by the spring. 

The Headquarters of the Royal Norwegian Air Force has been established at 
Toronto, as well as a training camp under the command of Captain Bernt Balchen— 
the famous polar flier and explorer, who accompanied Admiral Byrd on several of 
his Antarctic flights. 

It is also reported that a Norwegian naval training base is under construction 
on the shores of Nova Scotia. 

The personnel of the corps are being trained-in flying and servicing American 
Lockheed Hudson bombers, Curtis P-40 fighters, and Northrop seaplane patrol 
bombers, some of which were ordered by the Norwegian government before the 
German occupation. Pending deliveries of these types in sufficient numbers, 
many of the pilots are taking courses of instruction on the Link Trainer and American 
Fairchild Trainer, as well as flying regularly in Tiger Moths at the Toronto Flying 
Club. 

Three of the thirty-six Douglas bombers on order for the Royal Norwegian Air 
Force in the United States have now been delivered in Toronto. These have a 
speed of 300 m.p.h., and carry a bomb load of over 1000 lbs. ; they also mount 
seven machine guns. 
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NAVAL 


History of the Great War. Naval Operations. Vol. III. Revised Edition, 
1939. (Longmans, Green & Co.). 25s. Vol. of Maps, 2ts. 


Colonel Daniel, R.M., the Secretary of the Historical Section of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, writes in his preface to the revised edition of Volume III, 
Naval Operations, published on 9th September last, that ‘“‘ throughout the task 
of revision every endeavour has been made to preserve the work of the original 
author ; indeed, no disturbance has been admitted except where it is essential for 
historical accuracy.’’ There is thus no fresh view of the battle of Jutland to be 
found in the new edition, no revision of the estimate of personalities of the chief 
actors in it, or of their respective responsibilities for its results. Sir Julian Corbett’s 
picture of the battle stands as it did, a graphic and objective narrative, completely 
devoid of anything in the nature of adverse criticism of any individual. All that 
revision has effected has been to correct a few—very few—erroneous statements of 
fact, and to add to the narrative a few minor details of which the true facts have 
come to light since Sir Julian Corbett wrote. 


A number of details have been added of the positions which German U-boats 
were ordered to take up on 17th May, 1916, in preparation for Scheer’s intended 
operation. Apart from those, even after the sixteen years that have elapsed between 
the appearance of the two editions, there is surprisingly little to be corrected or 
added. 


To the treatment of one point on which there has been no little controversy— 
that of when and how Admiral Beatty’s signals, made directly after the ‘‘ Galatea ”’ 
first made contact with the enemy, reached the Admiral commanding the 5th Battle 
Squadron—some slight amendment has been made. The sequence of events was 
as follows. At 2.20 p.m. the “‘ Galatea’”’ reported ‘‘ Enemy in sight’; at 2.25 
Beatty ordered his destroyers to take up screening positions for the course S.S.E — 
an indispensable preliminary to making that alteration of course; at 2.28 the 
‘“‘ Galatea ’’ opened fire on the enemy; at 2.32 Beatty altered course to S.S.E., 
leading round to that point and making the signal by flags at the same time. The 
History now states that Beatty’s 2.25 signal to his destroyers was repeated to the 
‘“‘ Barham ”’ by searchlight at 2.30, but that it cannot be definitely established 
whether or not the message reached Admiral Evan-Thomas on the bridge. Whether 
the 2.32 signal was also passed to the “‘ Barham ”’ by searchlight is not stated, but 
it is noted that to do so would have needed some minutes. It is still recorded 
without comment that it was not until 2.40—eight minutes after the battle cruisers— 
that the 5th Battle Squadron turned to follow Beatty. 


There are a number of small new details of the various night actions in which 
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the British flotillas were involved. But the chief addition, and the only one which 
exceeds a few lines in length, consists of two notes appended to the chapter entitled 
“The Eve of Jutland,’”’ and a new Appendix. One of the notes explains how it 
came about that the seaplane carrier ‘‘ Campania’ was not with the fleet. The 
order to sail did not reach her, and as she was anchored in Scapa Flow out of sight 
of the main fleet, her Captain did not know that it had sailed until two hours 
afterwards. Actually, she could have joined up with the fleet by 1.30 p.m. on 
31st May ; but as it appeared to the C.-in-C. that she was unlikely to be able to join 
in time to be of any use, and as he had no destroyers to spare for her escort and 
there were U-boats about, he ordered her back to harbour. 

The second note explains the reasons for Admiral Jellicoe’s leisurely approach 
to his rendezvous with the Battle Cruiser Fleet. So far from there being anything 
to convey to his mind that it was desirable to make up the time lost, the only news 
he had was the erroneous information from the Admiralty that at 11.10 a.m. the 
German flagship was still in the River Jade. The Admiralty had actually inter- 
cepted Scheer’s order to the High Seas Fleet, made at 5.41 p.m. the day before, to 
sail at 4.30 a.m., but had not been able to decipher it. 


The new Appendix lists seven signals, made between 10.32 p.m. 31st May, and 
1.30 a.m. Ist June, received and deciphered by the Admiralty, all indicating Scheer’s 
intention to return to harbour by the Horns Reef channel. They had all been 
deciphered within half an hour of the receipt of the last one—that is, by 1.25 a.m.— 
but none was passed to the Commander-in-Chief, who was consequently ignorant 
of the German Fleet’s position and movements until about three hours later, when 
it was too late for him to adjust his own movements so as to intercept it: a serious 
reflection on the Operations side of the Naval Staff. 


The new edition of the Official History of the battle of Jutland is now as correct 
as research and industry can make it, and there is, therefore, all the more reason 
for withdrawing and destroying that unfortunate publication the so-called Admiralty 
Narrative. 


This volume also covers the Dardanelles Campaign, up to the final evacuation 
and the opening of the Salonika operations ; the campaign in Mesopotamia; the 
increase of submarine attacks on merchant shipping which culminated in the entry 
of the United States into the war, as well as operations in minor theatres from May, 
1915, to June, 1916. 


Sea Power. By “T.124.’’ (Cape). 8s. 6d. 


What is the British way of war? What is that strategy and method of war 
which is best suited to the circumstances, strength and weaknesses of the British 
Empire and the genius of its peoples? ‘‘ T.124 ’’—a pseudonym which, according 
to the publisher, cloaks the identity of a well-known writer on naval and military 
affairs—holds, and sets out in this, his latest book, to demonstrate that British 
strategy in the last war, and at first in the present war, certainly did not fill this 
description—it has been, in his view, ill-conceived, paradoxical and based on 
fallacies. 

He challenges the parallel assumptions: first, that it is a vital British interest 
that no militarily strong European Power should establish itself in the Low 
Countries ; and second—a theory often urged during the last war and, in order to 
justify certain courses of action which were then adopted, since its conclusion—that 
jt would be fatal to this country for an enemy to hold the French ports in the 
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English Channel. He points out that these two fatal conditions obtained through- 
out the last eleven years of the Napoleonic war, in which Britain was not defeated ; 
that the effect of the German occupation of the Belgian ports in 1914-18 was, in 
fact, very small; and he urges that the real danger to this country, and to all for 
which it stands, arises chiefly, not from this or that port being in enemy hands, but 
from what the enemy can do at sea. 


That being so, were we well-advised in 1914-18 to put an army, which in the 
last two years of the war amounted to 2,000,000 men, into the field in France to 
guard against the danger? ‘“‘ T.124’* answers that question with an emphatic 
“No.” He points out that, taking relative cost as a rough but adequate guide, 
for the effort and money expended in that military adventure we could have provided 
ourselves with some 625 battleships or 7500 destroyers. None can doubt that a 
mere tithe of that colossal armada would have assured “‘ the vital security of Britain, 
the sanctity of her shores and the preservation of her essential supplies ’’ better than 
engaging in land warfare on the continental scale; for it would have provided 
against the defeat at sea by U-boats which very nearly overtook us. 


The whole conception of British military co-operation with France sprang, he 
maintains, from a paradox. 

“‘ The extraordinary thing was that when the German desire to become 
possessed of the magic weapon of sea power had driven Britain into armed 
opposition, the latter proceeded to turn her back on her maritime armoury 
and equip herself instead for unlimited warfare on land.” 


The experience of the present war, the defeat of France and the consequent over- 
running by Germany of the whole of the French Atlantic coast, point the same 
moral. 

“‘ The strategy of sending a British Army to take part in the continental 
fighting has failed completely. It has not prevented the enemy from gaining 
the Channel ports, and flooding into territory adjacent to the coasts of 
England from which he may launch an attack on us. What it has done is 
to deprive us of adequate means of meeting the attack. We should un- 
doubtedly be safer at this moment if the time, effort and money expended on 
equipping an army of 400,000 men to send to France had been devoted 
instead to ships and aircraft.” 


The sound strategy for Britain, he argues, is to hold aloof from continental dog- 
fights, to put on her armour of sea power, and devote her energies and attention to 
her own Colonial Empire which, in fact, has suffered not a little from neglect induced 
by her preoccupation with foreign peoples for whom she has no real responsibility. 


“T.124’s”” arguments are well-marshalled and convincing, but they contain 
two flaws. One is that he is inclined to argue the matter from the standpoint of 
pure strategy alone ; and though on that basis he may be completely convincing— 
and often is—that is not the whole of the matter. Wars are shaped by the political 
conditions that bring them about as well as by the strategical conditions in which 
they are fought ; and to ignore the former influence is to risk drawing unsound 
conclusions. The other flaw is the assumption that for this country a policy of 
detachment from European entanglements is a political possibility. Even the 
United States, at the other side of the Atlantic, was not able, in 1917 any more 
than in 1812, to keep aloof. Nevertheless, there is so much sound sense in what 
“‘T.124”’ has to say—it blows through his pages like a sea breeze—that it is to be 
wished that every politician, and indeed every soldier, could read him. 
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The World’s Warships. By Francis E. McMurtrie, A.I.N.A. (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., London). 6s. 

In his Introduction, the author aptly says ‘“‘ with a first-class naval war in 
progress, there is bound to be a demand for an up-to-date summary of the fleets of 
the world in a compact volume at a moderate price.”” This handy Jane’s Fighting 
Ships in miniature should meet that demand. 

It contains all the more essential details of every fighting ship in the world, and 
a large number of excellent photographs of the most important types. 

A particularly useful feature is the list of war losses. This, for obvious reasons, 
is not quite up-to-date ; but the publishers have wisely left room under Germany 
and Italy for the purchaser to make his own additions. 
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